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FORE WORD- 


This book is neither a tirade nor a propaganda 

venture on behalf of Nichols friends fThe 

Hindus, nor is it written with an anti-British spirit. 
It is the truth served up neat with no embellish- 
ments. 

This pifce of work unlike Nichols is the 
record of several years* study of India of the past 
and present. It has taken well over a year to 
write and a charge might be made that a reply to 
Nichols momentous tome ‘Verdict on India is 
delayed and hence a bit stale. But the scope and 
mission of this book belies this charge. Replies 
to his work have made their appearance ere this, 
but they have concentrated on discrediting the 
author, whilst ignoring the essence of his attack viz 
the social, religious, political, and economic, 
allegations he has prefered against India. In this 
book 1 have endeavoured to answer these charges'- 
whilst attacking Nichols. The replies are rendered 
in a facile manner backed by arthoritative sources, 
so as to serve as a mine of information. 

Beverley Nichols has made a number of all- 
egations, but it would be tantamount to sheer 
dishonesty to'characterise his work as a ‘tissue of 
lies'. It is only fair that we concede a point in his 
favour by declaring that it is a collection of half- 
truths, backed up with his own interpretations, 
which in many cases have fallen far off the mark. 
That he has scored heavily in a few of his accusa- 
tions is unden5able\ but a fuller knowledge of facts 
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would have helped him considerably to understand 
the country better. , ‘ 

, It is a humiliating confession to make that 
very few Inidahs know anything about their own 
homeland. The Anglo-Indians less still and. the , 
Britisher least of all. It is to these people that^. 
this piece of work is dedicated. Material has been 
drawn from various authorities on the widely rang-, 
ing subjects; treated in this book. The quotations 
are inserted to lend force to the arguments, but 
nowhere. has any attempt been made to tear them' 
out of reference to their context to prove my points. 
In some .cases the quotations are exceptionally 
long drawn out, but I presume the reader will bear 
with me, since they bear out the argument without 
destroying the original author’s view-point. 

In respect of these references my obligation is 
due to “The Statesman,” “The Daily Gazette.” 
“Sind Observer,” ‘‘The Times of India,” “The 
Blitz,’’ “The Sunday Standard", V. B. Kulkarni 
“Is Pakistan Necessary,” Prof: A. B. Keith “Cons- 
titutional History of India”, C. H. Afzal Haq 
“Pakistan and Untouchability”, Hira Lai Seth 
“Moulana Abul Kalam Azad Portrait and Pros 
pect”, Hira Lai Seth “The Iron Dictator” Anand 
T. Hingorani “My Appeal to the British”, Kanhya 
Lai Gauba “His Highness” D. F. Karaka “Out 
of Dust’’, K. T. Shah "Economic Background" 
Sir Edward Blunt "Caste Systems Of North And 
South India”, S. Natarajan “Social Problems” 
Patrick Geddes “Dramatisations of History” T. 

Jit “Snsiwimu- FVtnlrjlfiTrs- cn*" Awdia, ” 



T. Webber “Gandhi*’, C. F. Andrews “Mahatma 
Gandhi’s ideas”, Sir Sarvapalli Radha Krishnan 
“Cultural Problems”, Annie Beasant “Four Great 
Religions”, Annie Beasant “India A Nation, 
Pannikar “Hinduism and the Modern World,” Dr; 
Dahalla “Our Perfecting World” Sir Abdul Qadir 
“Cultural Problems,” Sir Jogendra Singh” Cultural 
Problems”, “Young India, Harijan’’, R. I. Paul 
‘‘Tagore's Pamphlets” Prof T. K. Dutt, “The 
Loin Cloth Laid Bare”, D. P. Mukerjee “Indian 
Music”, Prof Darharra Singh “Indian Struggle 
1942”, Joseph Mc:Cabe “The Selected Woks of 
Voltaiie,” Glorney Bolton “Tragedy of Gandhi”. 
F. RI- De:Mello “ The Indian National Congress”. 
Kailash Chandra “Tragedy of Jinnah’*; ‘ Civil and 
Military Gazette”; Tushar Kami Ghosh “Bengal 
Tragedy”; Radhakamal Mukerjee ‘‘Food Supply”. 
“Young India” “The Civil and Military Gazette”. 
Appasamy in “Cultural Poblems”. Prof. B. J. 
Vaswani “India Explained”. Joseph McCabe “The 
God of War”, etc:, etc: 


D&nny D'aUvo. 



CHAPTER I. 

By way of introduction. 

Beverly Nichols* book entitled “Verdict on 
India" is nothing short of a challenge to any self-? 
respecting Indian, who has had unlimited op- 
portunites of studying at first hand the various 
economic, cultural, social and religious problems 
affecting the teeming millions populating this sub-, 
continent. He has flung down the gauntlet, in 
British manner of interpreting every- 
thing in their own conservative way, through the 
medium of standards pertaining to western civili- 
sation and without due regard to the background^ 
which is essential in assessing problems of th& 
east at their intrinsic value. 

This book bristles with inaccuracies and the 
most one may say in iu favour, to use the authqr^s. 
own phrase, that it is the record of over a years 
intensive study Tof modern India, with the accent 
cmJT K 60 so far as to say that be- 

oiog representative of duly ■ a year’s study 
o man in his right senses would be so indiscreet 
to pose as an authority, much Ipse write a book 

India with a population, whose lives are patterned 
by several hundred social customs wgidly enforced 
by Its polygot religions and covering an area of 
millions of square miles. In truth the accent is 
not on modern but on the, word "year” which is 
highly significant. 

has gone to some pains to stress 
the fact th.it it is all his own work” in' the 'style 
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of the renowned pavement artist; that it is not 
British propaganda’ or sponsored by the “India 
Office’’ representing the official point of view! 
But who cares whether he met Mr. Amery or was 
commissioned to do the job. This is irrelevant as 
■its general theme harps on a very familiar note of 
British propaganda and prejudice. His apology 
may be true, but what Mr. Beverly Nichols must 
Ibear in mind is the fact that he is one of .the rising 
;7oug authors of the day, who has made his mark 
iin English literary circles. As such he is looked 
nrp to and admired by millions of Englishmen' in 
Ihis own country and thousands on this side of the 
:Saez Canal. 

A book of this nature is the greatest disservice 
iMr. Beverly Nichols could do to this great country 
rfl^hich is unselfishly sacrificing the flower of her 
imarihood on the altar of mars (The God of War), 
£30 that England and the world may live free from 
HJhe’tyranny of the Nazi terror. Surely the word 
’' Mehrbani’ (gratitude; thanks) which he so patien- 
‘tly nought for, must be given a more practical 
.expression in his heart and his writings of which 
■“Verdict on India” is but typical of the debt 
>jOwed and repaid by Britishers of the Beverly 
Nichols School of thought; and they are legion, 
llti a fit of generosity we must confess that it is 
■not worthy of the great Beverly Nichols; 4t will 
.cause incalculable harm in moulding the opinion 
.tof a large section of the British Public, <rho are 
.unable to acquaint themselves with the proper 
rfacts or those who could not be bothered'to'under- 
iBtand the people they live amongst, or their legiti- 
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jmate aspirations. This segment of people who 
«ire too lazy and self-centred in their racial out- 
dook would be only too glad to have their opinions 
made up for them at Rs. 9-12-0 per copy, rather 
.’than waste years of study and research among 
■^•live guinea-pigs’. 

He came to India in the role of a correspon- 
^dent of Allied newspapers, but his subsequent 
iStay in this country, owing to medical and perso- 
.nal reasons, are now past history and well known 
to the reading public of India as the press did 
^record him undue publicity. That some papers 
vattributed his presence on Indian soil to reasons 
.political and otherwise, was nothing short of press 
.policy common all over the globe in publishing 
matter differing from the accepted version and 
leaving it to Time to either confirm or refute the 
Authenticity, of such news in consonance with facts. 
'I feel quite sure that no responsible newspaper of 
any standing would have taken such a liberty .with 
‘facts and suggested or boosted him as the next 
^candidate for the ‘Viceregal Gadi’- If some sec- 
tion of the press hailed him as the future Viceroy 
•one can hazard a guess as to the category of .that 
.newspaper and at the same time appreciate their 
'sense of humour in converting a journalist and 
•author into a future Viceroy of India as an after 
•thought to Grims Fairy Tales. 

The ironic part of the book is the foreword 
.-where he has been gracious enough to offer an 
Apology to -his “many -Indian friends, who offered 
ihim kindness and hospitality. ..in particular to the 
IHindus. He ev’en unbends sufficiently to admit 
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that in some ways Ire Hated it himsn^f, as it is* 
quite different from the book he intended to 
write One may reasonably enquire here as to 
the motivating influence behind ‘Verdict on India* 
if the author hated penning il^ Did an undefined-' 
duty to his nationality impel him to wiite against 
his self confessed fnqnds particnlarly when he 
hated doing It’ or was it a duty to Christ (His 
Saviour) and the religion he follows devoutly to 
repay the ‘Kindness and hospitality received at 
the hands of his friends, especially the Hindus’ 
Did this ‘Magnum Opus’ owe its origin to its com^ 
mercial possibilities especially when the time is 
ripe for such literary enterprises’' on should one 
view It in a more altruistic light that the purpose 
behind ‘Verdict on India* is to open the world’s 
eyes to India’s inability to solve Her own problems?’ 
if this latter view is correct then one finds it 
extremely difficult to see how this- purpose could 
be achieved by setting forth a number of facts* 
that are wholly or partia’ly incorrect and printing 
unwarranted interpretation oflthose facts Anv 
attempt on Mr Beverly Hichols part to render 
help out of gratitude for the kindness and hospi- 
tality of his friends would be greatly appreciated 
by the Indian masses if he were to follow m the 
steps of Mrs Annie Bassant, Oclavian Hume 
and Andrews to name a few of that host of Eng- 
lish people who were real frtendk^of Ibdia 

If his high hopes have beem blasted and his 
ideals besmirched before leaving tho shores of this 
continent, one can only offer Ihdlafs profound! 
regret at disappointing so great a man as Mr^ 



U^everly ^^ichok. 

Before procefeUihg faftli^r with this self im- 
iposed task of penning a reply to ‘Verdict on India* 
ll.feel that public ought to know something of the 
'background of the.author in order to asse^§ the 
walue of the arguments' advanced in suppbrt bf th^ 
sstandi undertaken by me, or to appreciate the view 
ipoint'Cxpressed in the following chapters. 

I belong to a community called the ‘ Anglo- 
llndians’, which numbers less than three hundred 
;and fifty thousand, in fact so small that we hardly 
have a voice in the political struggle of 400 mil- 
dion for Independence. Our origin owes itself 
•chiefly to the fusion of western and eastern ele- 
'ments.and this heritage forpes us to identify our- 
jselves with a maBced pro-British outl'^ok which is 
•expressed in our ways df living and thinking even 
'to the rabid anti-Indian bias, so much in evidence 
'Since the National cry for Swaraj (Independence) 
'was raised bythe Indian masses. From this the 
'reader will realise that I have no ‘axe’ to grind 
dn defending my^Indian brethren. The desire to 
•correct a few of the facts and theories enunciated 
tin Beverly Nichols’ book is well-nigh irresistable. 
'So I have decideddn all fairness to one half of my 
fheritage and the land of my birth which I am 
•proud of, to see’that these impressions put forward 
be given their proper expression, and unUke 
'Mr. Beverly Nichols who claims the unique dis- 
tfinciion of tstudying the Indian Problem as an 
•ohservex fora year or so, I have spent thirty years 
'not only seeing the drama played before me but 
:als6 living Qfparti of it. 



CHAPTER? n: 

The Elusive Indian*. 

An apology must 'be- tend^redUo'th’e pablic: 
and Mr. Beverly Nichols,- to the former for treat- 
ing this reply in a diajointed’mannerf.this is in*- 
vitable as a suitable answer could not be ‘marshalled’ 
into precise chapters owing to •the style adopted in» 
“Verdict on India", which compels one to deal' 
with the points raised jn the order theyv are pre-- 
sented. To the latter for borrowing the title of' 
this chapter. I presume this-liberty will be allowed* 
for the benefit of the reader, who will be able tO‘ 
follow the argument more easily and at th© sam^* 
time be in a position to judge whether "Verdict on? 
India’* is a fair indictment of so ‘large a-nation. 

"Have you ever met andndian ?" The ques- 
tion will undoubtedly startle anyone living in India* 
or on a visit to these shores* Ask tKe average- 
Englishman who has seen service in the Govern- 
ment or Military, particularly the latter, who would? 

, volunteer the information ini the most forceful- 
language. 

The question must have startled Mr. Beverly.- 
Nichols, who had by this time traversed the lengthj 
^and breadth of India despite a poisoned foot. 
Evidently it was put to him'by an - Englishman (if 
it was ever put at oil) for he mentions'that twenty^ 
years in Darjeeling would Have cured the interro- 
gator of facetiousness. One conclusion is forced' 
on us by the question of this tea planter, who had^ 
spent two. decades in that part* of the- country.' 
where companionship was chieflylhdian and thati 
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either he did not bother to acquaint himself better 
with his surrondings in a country that helped him 
to eke out his comfortable* livelihood or his igno- 
rance on the matter could only be regarded as 
monumental (Colossal). 

A closer investigation reveals the possibility 
that this famous question Have you ever met 
an Indian?” owes its origin to Mr. Beverly Ni- 
chols inspiration. It offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity of opening a subject and also possesses 
the advantage of driving home the points, with 
which the writer seeks to convince the public on 
the topic under discussion* 

However this is neither here nor there. Sure- 
ly those Pathan murderers in the neighbouring 
ward of the hospital, who made such a profound 
impression on him with their pleasant tempera- 
ment, soft voices and gentle gestures, were one 
hundred per cent. Indian as much as those danc- 
ing girls, so far removed from the remote fast- 
nesses of the hilly North West Frontier Pjtq- 
vinces, whom he has humorously described as the 
Indian counterpart of Miss Zazu Pitts, MissHaidee. 
Wright and a lady who greatly resembled th'e 
Duchess of Tek, If these real-life scenes are not 
Indian then one can only conclude that only when 
he sees them in celluloid presented by Alexander 
Korda through the kind auspices of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer would Mr, Beverly Nichols recognise 
the bearded ruffians and the dancing girls doing a 
Hollywood version of the Inian Ballet clothed in 
transparent attire, as Indians. 
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One cart quite easily perceive his motive iiJ 
submitting examples of the two main religious 
groups (Hihdii and Muslim}* as types which the 
question evoked in his mind. The’ motive is to 
ressurect the communal problem which seems to be 
the favourite bogey raised by the die-hard Tories 
in Britain to bring to a stand still, whatever pro- 
gress India makes on the road towards freedom: 
What else could be the inspiration behind this 
“Magnum Opus” on India, when these religious 
and political differences arc given such wide publi- 
city in it? How else could one account for his care- 
ful selection of attacks on Hinduism and the 
Congress, whilst at the same time expressing his 
admiration in no uncertain terms for the Maho- 
mmedans and the Muslim League leader Mr. jin- 
nah? It reminds us of another authoress Kathe- 
ryne Mayo in Mother India; who exposed the so- 
called vices of the Hindus and deliberately closed 
her eyes to the same offences committed by Mus- 
lims, such as child marriage etc, which is still pra- 
cticed in States like Kashmir, under the egis of 
British rule. This denunciation of the Hindu on 
one hand, whilst extolling the Muslims on the other 
reeks terribly of the taint of the Minto-Morely 
reforms 1903, which aimed at isolating the Mus- 
lims from the Political struggle, when they awoke 
to a^ new consciousness of refusing to stand by 
passively, while the battle of freedom was being 
fought- In his book Beverly Nichols sounds like 
a 1944 ofT-sbool of the 'appeasement offensive* 
Tories of Great Britain, who gave birth to the 
ingenious Minto-Mordey Reforms of 1908. 
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. II 

Let us make a closer investigation of the 
•subject and by touching on its salient features 
►endeavour to understand the position better, 
lindia is composed of several political sections, 
'which have their roots set firmly in religious soil. 
'This spiritual (religious) background colours the 
dndividuals and the community’s outlook in every 
■sphere of activity, so much so, that one seldom 
-experiences any difficulty in recognising the major 
;groupSj who are in the race for political freedom 
wiz. Hindus and Muslims. 

’ Taking the first group under survey we find 
'that out of a total of four hundred million people 
•of this country there are approximately two hund- 
red and forty odd million Hindus. A community 
numbering more than half the total population 
:and more than twice the number in any other 
(Community; such as the Muslims, Sikhs, Parsees, 
'Christians, including the Anglo-Indians and 
lIDomicilcd Europeans. 

The Hindu community is divided by its reli- 
'.gious tenets into four separate castes. The 
Brahmins (Priest and ruling caste) the Kshatryas 
'(the martial caste) Vaisaya (Merchants and trader 
caste) and Shudras (labourers and untouchable 
‘Caste). From this social structure guided by reli- 
igious dogmas one can readily appreciate the 
•fn'ax.VirJi’i “h-dcb xfi Wrrr£ftrfi>rrif ■rVmfri *10 

fday life. 

This system which suited the type of societv* 
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during the time of Manu (originator of the caste- 
system) and responsible for handing down the- 
Vedas and Upanishads) has served every genera- 
tion efficiently from the Aryan period till the turn' 
of this century. That it has survived every evo- 
lutionary change in the life of the country is a 
tribute to its all embracing character. To the- 
Westerner steeped in the modern philosphy of 
western civilization this rigid enforcement of indi- 
viduals into Water-tight compartments of restric— 
ticn physically, morally and spiritually for the rest 
of their lives is something repugnant and reminis- 
cent of Europe during the Dark Ages. It is dlffir- 
cult to understand but “each religion has its own- 
mission in the world and suited to the nations it* 
is meant for., and the kind of civilisation , it is to* 
permeate” (Annie Beasant). .This forms the.- 
essential background of any attempt made to-* 
understand it. Any approach made without due- 
regard to environment, will only lead to unjust- 
criticism. 

Since western civilisation has made tremend- 
ous strides on the Indian sub-continent, through 
the advent of British rule, the people find them- 
selves on the threshold of a new era. The era of 
free political thought based on a hope of achieving 
complete independence of foreign rule, and being 
capable of steering their country on democratic- 
lines. There are a number of hurdles in the way 
of this achievement, one of which is the pressing- 
problem of sixty odd million Untouchables belong- 
ing to the Shudra caste in the Hindu fold- 
Spiritually their position may appear correct, but. 
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for the practical application of Democrative prin- 
ciples, this distinction of caste in the fields oP 
human endeavour, precludes any possibility op 
these sixty million people from effectively contri--- 
buting to the proper functioning of Democracyi- 
No one realises this more than Gandhi, who has- 
striven at the risk of his position socially and 
politically in the Congress to rent the veil of pre-*- 
judice and free them from the bonds of virtuab 
slavery imposed on them by the laws of Manu*- 
In his paper ‘‘Harijan” May 25th, .he writes “I 
have no hesitation whatsoever in saying that he- 
who has the slightest Untouchability in him is- 
wholly unfit for enrolment in the Satyagraha Scva^ 

I regard untouchability as the root cause of our 
downfall and Hindu Muslim discord. Untouch-- 
ability is the ourse of Hinduism and there-- 
fore of India. The taint is so pervasive that it 
haunts man even after he has changed over to* 
another faith.’’ Again “Our ambition should be- 
to enable the Harijan (untouchable) to rise to the- 
highest rank but while that must be the ideal, it 
would a good thing to train some Harijans to- 
become 'accomplished cooks. I have observed 
that the more we draw them into domestic service}, 
the quicke.r is the race of reform. Harijans who 
become absorbed in our homes lose all sense of 
inferiority and become a living link between other 
Harijans and Savama (orthodox Hindus). 

One can appreciate the enormity of the task 
undertaken by Gandhi and admire the courage and' 
determination with ''which he dared to assail the- 
bastions of orthodoxy, "which have been the living'* 



symbol of Hinduism froiii time imme'rhorial. 

From the time of its inception the Indian 
National Congress chose to regard the UritoiicH- 
ables as a problem of the minorities under the 
heading of Scheduled classes, but with Gandhi’s 
arrival on the political firmament this policy Has 
undergone a radical change. Instead of granting 
them a fair representation in the legislatures and 
the government of the country as a separate entity, 
it is now prepared to make this concession till the 
herculean task of surmounting the artificial barriers 
of religion succeeds in uniting these unfortunates 
with their orthodox Hindu brothers. Besides this 
unity producing a stronger front it will enable the 

• Untouchables to enjoy the privileges and facilities 
both socially and economically wjiicharo the herit- 
age of the upper class Hindus. 

To be dogmatic on the point of 1 ndian citizen- 

• ship by declaring that if oae admitted the one 
hundered and eighty million orthodox Hindus to 
be Indians, then the sixty millon Untouchables 
could not be classed in the same category, because 

• spiritually they were opposed to each other, is to 
■reduce the argument to a point of absurdity. 

Sorely only the religious background of any nation 

• could not entitle any foreigner to advance such 
monstrous theories and label them as facts. A 

• deliberate misrepresentation of fact in this strain 
is almost criminal and cannot be condoned by the 

• fact that the author sports the 'old school tie*. In 
the eyes of the ultra-christian of Eton It would be 
a mortal sin if any Indian arrived at a similar con- 

• elusion about an Englishman's status by emplo)*- 
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ing the same argument that if the Catholics were- 
regarded as English then the Protestants could 
not because they were spiritually opposed to each ■ 
other (although they subscribe to the same religion ' 
Christianity). The Catholic faith forbids its mem- - 
bers to attend churches and meetings of the Pro- 
testant denomination under pain of excommunica-- 
tion and eternal damnation of the soul as they 
were heretics and acknowledged the king instead 
of the pope as the head of the church. During the • 
reign of Queen Marry till the arrival of Queen i 
Elizabeth England furnished a fitting spectacle to • 
what depths religious fanaticism could sink. In ' 
depriving one religious sect of its nationality qnj 
the score of its divergences is to court ridicule, 
but Mr. Beverly Nichols is proof against that.. 
His superior pose of an authority on Indian reli-- 
gions is endorsed by the public school spirit;.: 
which is so thinly veiled in ‘‘Verdict on India*’, as - 
to be almost nude in spots. It \youId be of no • 
avail to the Hindus who stand condemned to • 
remind him that according to the Vedas an indi- 
vidual must pass through eac*h successive stage in* 
physical life to attain the highest spiritual happi- 
ness through a series of reincarnations. 

in 

Let us leave the Hindus by all means and'- 
turn our attention to the one hundred million 
Muslims. They do not cry “We are India”, but- 
on the other hand their present leader Mr. Jinnah 
has thrown the bombshell of Pakistan insisting oh ■ 
a political division of llria country into two majorj 
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i:groups. “Pakistan and Hindustan”. But un- 
impeachable evidencethat not all Muslims are 
behind this movement or under the banner of 
‘'Pakistan held aloft by the Muslim League forces 
■*one to the conclusion that it is just a party’s poli- 
tical stunt. As proof we have thousands ■ of 
Muslims in the ranks qf the Indian National 
'Congress, whose presidnt at the moment is a 
inoted religioue scholar and politician Moujana 
‘Abdul Kalam Azd. Then the Majlis-i-Ahrar a 
.proletarian organizatoin ( Muslim ) under the 
'•leadership of religious minded people fighting on 
the side of the Congress. The Jamiat-Ul-Uleina 
•with a pro congress attitude and the All India 
Muslim Majlis, all with a very marked nationalistic 
•outlook in contrast to the narrow communalism 
••evinced by the Muslim League. Where may we 
•usk does Beverly Nichols get his one hundred 
tmiillion Muslim protagonists for “Pakistan” when 
we ha%’c accounted fora large proportion and 

• here is an equally large number of this commu- 

• nity who have no interest in Politics and are not 

• included in any political party? This must be 
mathematics par ezce/fencell The Beverly Nichols 

' method copy right. 

Let us examine this profound discovery of 
’•Mr. Jinnah. This Utopia of "Pakistan” is impea- 
■ tical for several reasons, but is has it uses as an 
• cffectiye weapon of forcing more concessions from 
the Hindu majority towards the Muslim parlys 
t race for power. Unity and concerted action in the 
; political field is of prime importance. At the pre- 
sent stage it is India's urgent need; but in aiming 
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•at the vivisection of this country it shows up the 
•sincerity of Mr. Jinnah’s spirit of nationalism and 
'the unscrupulous way of driving hard bargains 
with the Congress for Political priveleges*. Besi- 
•des being a nuisance value it has nothing further 
to recommend itself to the serious minded student 
of History, for it aims at the complete disruption 
•of the Hindu Muslim masses and is the last 
remedy that can be hailed as a panacea for all 
•Muslim ills. 

The transplantation of the Muslim minorities 
to the regions defined as “Pakistan” to ensure the 
'Complete segregation of Indian Muslims from their 
Hindu brethren is a physical impossibility in view 

• of their interests in commerce, sentiment, environ- 
ment and the enormity of the task. 

To support the claim for this Utopia on the 
•issue of race alone sounds grotesque to any student 

• of Indian History for many of the Muslims are 

• converts to Islam, To quote V. B. Kulkarni in 
^Is Pakistan necessary?' “We know that the first 
Muslims were but a handful and ’that despite their 
repeated invasions -their numbers were not such 
as to have any decisive influence upon the racial 
•composition of the Indian population. History 
■does not record any Muslim immigration like 
those of the Aryans and other races. Jt is interest- 
ling to record here, the views of Professor A. B. 
Keith on the subject. He says Tt must be reme- 
.fnbered that five sixths of the Muslims of India are 
••the descendents of converted “Hindus” (a consti- 
itutional History of India P 287). 
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A study of facts constrains one to the belieF 
that this dream Empire of Pakistan exists only im 
the brain of Mr. Jinnah for it cannot survive ia» 
reality either economically or geographically. It 
maks very interesting reading the foreword off 
‘Pakistan and untouchability’ by another Muslim 
CH Afgal Huq. But of this scheme which aims- 
at the segregation of Indian Muslims is examined' 
critically and rather dispassionately, the same- 
minded Muslims shall undoubtedly arrive at thO' 
conclusion that it is not a religious movement at 
all but it is solely inspired and engineered by 
political leaders who simply exploit the religions, 
susceptibilities of the Muslim masses.*’ Again itii 
his comments on the promised land “But where I’s* 
the promised land? What are its boundaries? No. 
one knows and perhaps will not know till Dooms- 
day. We must not fun after a mirage, but try to* 
lire in India as good citizens and morally strong' 
people. We must join hands with the lower strata. ' 
of the other communities and clamour for social^ 
levelling and economic justice. I am sure the- 
Nawabs and knights of my own community will.' 
turn down my advice, because they do not believe-* 
in social levelling and economic justice. , Hindut 
capitalists want a Hindustan where they may be- 
able to safely lord it over the destinies of the* 
poorer classes of all communities. , Mussalmans- 
of high houses want a Pakistan where- they may- 
be able to exploit and rule the lower classes of the 
Hindus and Mussalmans alike. Sikhs of the upper' 
classes also want a Punjab, %\-here they ma}' com'-- 
fort.ably dominate the Hindu, Muslim and -Sikh 
masses. Panition of Indta'is in fact the cry ofr 



the upper classes of all three communities. It is 
not a communal demand as some people think but 
^ a stunt in order that the poor classes may not con- 
centrate their thoughts and energies on all impor- 
tant questions as social and economic justice. 

This indictment of all the stans put forward 
by budding leaders of political thought by a Mus- 
lim at that exposes the hollowness of the claim 
preferred by Jinnah, 

If his claim is based on religion and culture, 
then not only is this reason misconceived but 
highly untenable, because in matters concerning 
religion the ]amiat*u1-l3)eina (religious scholars) 
and the Majlis-i-Ahrar would have raised their 
voices over the issue, bnt instead we have an able 
lawyer and politician Jinnah who occupies no posi- 
tion in the Jamiat«Ul-UleiDa or the Majlis-a-Ahrar 
squawking about religious differences, particu- 
larly when Islam behoves its followers to make 
no distinction between the faithful and heretics 
regardless of caste or creed. 

The prophet says "You shall not be MussaJ- 
mans unless you leurn to love your neighbours ” 
and in similar vein ‘‘If you wish to serve God 
and His apostles might Jove you, then serve your 
neighbours’’. One is entitled to enquire of Jinnah 
if the above sayings of the Quran gave him the 
inspiration of Pakistan as the true way of serv- 
ing his neighbour? 

To show that religious differences ate not the 
root cause of the Hindu-IIuslim friction Ch: Afzal 
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Huq says “However it is dear from the prevalent 
customs of Mussulmans and the rapid growth of 
5Chanqahs that the religious beliefs of Hindus and 
■Muslims are not poles asunder as people are apt 
to believe- One must also admit that Sufism and 
A^edanta theories are the guiding principles of the 
Muslims and Hindus respectively." 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, President of the 
Indian National Congress summed up every sane 
rand practical Muslim’s outlook when he confessed 
‘"As a Mussulman I have -a special interest in 
Islamic religion and culture and I cannot tolerate 
rany'interference with them". “But in addition to 
these sentiments, I have others. which the realities 
•and the condition of my life have forced upon me. 
The Spirit of Islam does not come in the way <if 
tthese sentiments: it guides and helps me forward. 
11 am proud of being an Indian. I am a part of the 
indivisible unity that is Indian nationality. 1 am 
indispensable to this noble edifice and without me 
:this-splendid structure of India is incomplete. I 
am an essential, element ^Yhich has gone to build 
India. ■! can never surrender this claim”. 

“Ut'was India’s historic destiny than many 
’human -races and cultures and religions should 
flow to her, finding a home in her hospit&ble soil 
and many a caravan -should find rest here. Even 
-before the dawn of history, these caravans trekked 
into India and wave after wave of newcomers 
followed. This ^•ast and fertile land gave welcome 
to all and took them to her bosom. One of the 
last of these cara\’ans following in the footsteps 
»3f its predecessors was that of the followers of 
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Qslam. This came here and settled for good. 
'This led to a meeting of the culture-currents of 
'two different races. Like the Ganges and Jumna 
■they flowed for a while through separate courses; 
but natures immutable law brought them together 
•and joined them in a sangam (confluence of two 
rivers). This fusion was a notable event in history. 
Since then destiny in her own hidden way began 
•to fashion a new Indra in place of the old. We 
brought our treasures with us, and India too was 
:fuU of the riches of her own precious heritage. 
We gave our wealth to her and she unlocked the 
doors of her own treasures to us- Wc gave what 
she needed most, the most precious gifts from 
Islams tre«-isur>', the message of democracy and 
human equality... 

Eleven hundred years of common history 
have enriched India with our common achieve- 
ments. Our languages, our poetry, our literature, 
■our culture, our art, our dresses, our manners and 
customs, the innumerable happenings of our daily 
life, everything bears the stamp of our joint 
endeavour. There is indeed no aspect of our life, 
which has escaped this stamp. Our languages 
were different but we grew to use a common lan- 
guage, our manners and customs were dissimilar, 
but they acted and rc-acted on each other and 
then produced .i new synthesis. Our old dress 
may be seen only in ancient pictures of by gone 
days; no one wears it today. This joint wealth is 
the common heritage of, our common nationality, 
and wc do not want to leave it and go back to the 
^time when this joint life had not begun... 



' '“This thousand yeara of our joint life has- 
moulded us into a common nationality.. This can'- 
not be done artificially. Nature does her fashion- 
ing through her hidden processes in the course of 
centuries. The cast has now been moulded and 
destiny has set her seal upon it. Whether we 
like it or not we have now become an Indjan* 
nation, united and indivisible. No phantasy or 
artificial scheming to separate and divide can' 
break this unity. We must accept the logic of 
fact and history and engage ourselves in fashion- 
ing our future destiny”. (Moulana Abul Kalam 
Azad — Portrait and Prospect Hiralal Seth). 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azad did not cease to* 
be a Muslim by expressing such strong sentiments,, 
not do many other Muslims become renegades to 
Islam or the Muslim community by subscribing to 
the same beliefs. This speech sounds like a death- 
knell to Beverly Nichols’ drawing room theories- 
of a united Muslim demand for self determination' 
through Pakistan and holds up a bright beacom 
for those in quest of the ‘Indian’. 

IV 

The Parsi community admittedly one of the' 
smallest in India, assumes a position of impor- 
tance in view of its contribution to the economic 
and cultural life of this country. 

Though thpy are mainly to be found in Bom- 
bay, Karachi, Gujrat, Abmedabad and Multan- 
-with a sprinkling over the wide face of India^ 
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rtbeir influence over trade and finance are fat* 
freaching'indeed* They are businessmen par ex-* 
•ceiZence with a flair for public charity, which is 
difficult to emulate. They have donated parks, 
promenades, founded schools, hospitals, clinics 
*etc, out of all proportion to the size of their 
community. They have in short sot an example 
which the world might well follow for the kind of 
•socialism practised by -them will invitably produce 
igoud dividends. , 

Since their arrival in India twelve hundred 
years ago when they fled from the tyranny of 
TDarius of Parsia, they have become absorbed by 
'the Indian nation, so-mueheo, that despite their 
efforts to preserve'thejr unity by such safeguards 
:as marriage within the community and refusal to 
'take converts into Zorastrianism etc. they have 
iost touch with their Persian culture and language. 
Their present official language is Gujerati, a 
•dialect of the Bombay presidency. It would be 
'rediculous for any intelligent Parsi to assert or 
•claim Persian nationality after a lapse of centuries 
and especially when (hey have nothing in com- 
mon with the present Persian civilisation. I even 
make bold to say that less than a hundred can 
■speak the Persian tongue or read Persian Script. 

That they have amassed great wealth does 
not in any way raiikle in the hearts of honest 
Indians, for they have achieved it legitimately 
through sound ‘businesss acumen, wise regulation 
•of expenditure, coupled with a capacity for hard 
work. They have been called the Jews of India, 
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but not one political leader of any community would^ 
dream of depriving them of their wealth, when' 
“ Swaraj ” (independence) has been achieved, for 
Indians have not been smitten with any rabid anti- 
semitic phobia which has enveloped Nazi Europe.- 
It would be as well as to reassure Beverly Nichols- 
that his observation on our itching fingers for Parsii 
gold is completely refuted when we query how the- 
Parsis happened to safeguard their gold or their 
quest for wealth before the advent of British Raj' 
exactly one hundred and fifty years ago? Did the 
Parsis arrive with an armed escort to protect their 
interests? Or did the natives of this country with 
their much vaunted ability to see into future accord- 
ing to Hollywood and Elstree refrain from attack- 
ing these refugees, because they had visions of 
Western civilisation approaching the shores of 
India with their books of law and their guns to 
enforce them? It is a pity Beverly Nichols did nob 
venture to hint in ‘Verdict on India’ as to what 
prevented these people from being victimised be~ 
fore the era of British Rule. The answer is sim- 
ple to this Beverly Nichols riddle because they 
arc Indians having helped to forge India’s destiny 
and sharing the nation’s sorrows and joys. 

To give proof of their nationalistic spirit we can- 
only humbly ask the author of ‘Verdict on India '' 
to digest the History of the Indian National Cong- 
ress which boasts of many Farsi members, some 
of whom have even become its revered presidents* 
If his obser\'ations arc correct regarding the Indian- 
craving for Parsi gold then one can only suggest, 
in the light of evidence presented the whole Parsh 
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community should go down on their knees in grat- 
itude to Beverly Nichols who has unselfishly opened 
their eyes to the Judases in their own community 
belonging to the Congress and they ought to com- 
memorate "Verdict on India” by changing its title 
to "Things to come" (With permission of the 
author and apologies to H. G. Wells). 

V ' 

Mr. Jinnah with his usual astute legal acumen 
has at last found a weapon whereby he wields con- 
siderable Muslim masses behind him in his quest 
for political mastery by his demand for Pakistan- 
Whether the arguments advanced in its favour can 
survive just criticism, is wholly immaterial. This 
partition scheme has given birth to any member of 
smaller '*Stans” under every conceivable label and 
description to suit practically every community^ 
Over night we have had thrust in our midst a 
number of communal leaders, who far from being 
original have raised their voice in a chorus to a 
tune composed by that Bombay lawyer the self- 
styled Quaid-e-Azam of the Muslim league- 

One is unable at the moment to analyse the 
cause of this communal hysteria of the leaders. 
It may arise through a form of flattery, whereby 
imitation is considered the best expression, or it 
may be the old saying come to life again of the 
cry > Wolf! Wolfl Where one leads the rest will 
blindly follow; just to be in at the finish when 
Churchill chooses to preside over the liquidation 
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of this Jewel of the British Crown and with a 
flick of his erstwhile cigar generously hand back 
India to the ungrateful savages. They have a 
nightmare over the thought of the brilliance of 
their stars being diminished in the political constel- 
lation which would guide the destinies of a united 
India. 

Fortunately for the bewildered masses of this 
country, Hinduism has absorbed such sects as 
Jainism and Budhism etc or they would assuredly 
have had a few more champions foisted on their 
unwilling shoulders. 

We have before us Khalistan another wonder- 
ful scheme of partitioning the motherland to 
provide a share for the followers of Guru Nanak, 
the Sikhs, the bearded warriors of world renown. 
Sikhism at its inception was purely a spiritual 
movement devoid of any political tendency, but 
as time went on, a series of incidents have forced 
its history into channels of an anti-Muslim cha- 
racter. Yet if its religious philosophy is subjected 
to a critical investigation one cannot help noticing 
the striking similarity it bears to Islam. In fact 
one might go so far as to define it as a Gurmukhi 
edition of Islam. To make the situation more 
complicated we find that Sikh sympathies both 
socially and politically are pro-Hindu, despite the 
virulent attacks on Sikhism by the Arya Samaj 
Section of the Hindu community. 

. Unfortunately for all these “Stans” their 
■oemands besides being iltimed and il-conceived 
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•are manifestly exaggerated. The religious aspect 
has been deliberately thrown into prominence to 
>to attract undue attention and whatever arguments 
are employed, they are intrinsically the product cf 
a few self-seeking leaders’ whom one can count 
■on the fingers of one’s hand, whereas the number 
of castes and creeds represented in the Indian 
National Congress suffices to convince the observer 
•of the true trend of the masses. 

VI 

Finally we come to Beverly Nichols’ choice 
•of the Christian in his quest for “Civis Indianus 
Sum”. Here we are treading on solid ground in 
cthis controversy. Ground which is familiar to a 
Jarge section of the reading public* since Cbristian- 
•ity forms one of the bulwarks of modern civilisat- 
ilon. 


Ironically enough we have Beverly Nichols 
•own story with which to prove that even authors 
•are prone to err, and the pictures their pens paint 
meed not necessarily be of the correct shade and 
•colour or appropriate representation. 

In order to marshall our facts let us analyse 
Ihis story. He sits in a restaurant waiting for a 
ifriend to show him photos of the old churches of 
'Goa. The friend arrives with a bandaged head to 
.testify to the communal riots which taka place in 
•church because tnembets of a higher community 
•socially would not permit the cup of wine (com- 
/munion) being handled by any member of the 
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community lower than themselves,. ' In this case- 
we have a woman, (untouchable) ‘Cherchez La. 
Femme’, the theme still holds goods for Beverly 
Nichols friend) who was the cause of the trouble 
at Mass. 

The salient points of this story helps us to- 
arrive at the conclusion that the ‘friend’ was a 
Catholic and the violent benediction he received- 
on his head took place in a Catholic Church* 
Confirmation of this fact is afforded by ihe use of 
the word ‘Mass’ and the photos to be shown of 
churches in Goa must have- been Catholic Chur- 
ches, as Goa is the cradle of the Catholic religion*- 
Besides Catholics entertain quite a sentiment in 
collecting photos of effigies and churches, so we 
might safely presume the argument took place im 
a Catholic atmosphere. 

Now that we haveestablished him as a Catho- 
lic, it would not be out of place to suggest that 
millions of Catholics all over the world will volun- 
teer the information that Holy Communion is- 
administered in the Catholic Church by the priest 
in the form of a wafer called the ‘Hcly Sacra- 
ment’ and that the use of wine for the public was- 
abolished centuries ago. 

The story supplies a comic relief to the pathe- 
tic attempt to foist his views upon a public without 
respecting their intelligence, for who would credit 
the farcical touch that the devotees even go so far 
as to indulge in a free fight to snatch the banners- 
out of each others hands. What is more he has- 
the effroTitery to state that it is a usual occurrence! 
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%vhich happens all over the country. Even Euro- 
pean Catholics would feel it incumbent on them 
to categorically deny a statement which belongs 
only to the airy, regions of a fiction writer’s imagi- 
nation. 

Suppose we allow the story a little more lati- 
tude in an endeavour to make it sound more con- 
sistent with the tone of his book, by conceding 
that his friend was a protestant and the incident 
occurred in a protestant church (Which is unlikely) ■ 
where most of the communion is administered by 
wine. One is constrained to ask in view of his 
remarks on pollution how European members such 
as the I. C.S. and Subalterns in the army (com- 
plete with the Kensington accent) or the high and 
mightly Col Blimps would feel when drinking out 
of the Holy Cup after it had passed through the 
hands of a number of poor class Indian Christian 
converts about whose personal hygiene and clean- 
liness they could only hazard a doubt. Their feel- 
ling of revulsion and reaction to the situation 
would indeed be a revelation. It would also show 
how deep is the influence of Christianity in its 
practical aspects. In all probability the European 
community would cease going to communion if it 
was subjected to such a lack of discrimination 
where the communion cup is passed around; 
especially to their cooks and sweepers who have 
been converted to the Christan fold. 

1 have been to churches where they have - 
separate sections, but one can a easily understand! 
this, as it means that those who belong to the 
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rEuropean communhycoMld attend service com- 
tforiably and the Indian converts who found the 
baro ground offered a better position in which to 
sit through service certainly' occupied that part of 
the church which offered those facilities. But 
there was no hard and fast rule enforced by the 
clergy as to which community should occupy ben- 
ches or the floor. It was left to the discretion of 
the devotee. 

I have-yet to see a church done up with brass 
railings or enclosures to prevent a riot, so much 
•so that one may be forgiven for taking the liberty 
'of comparing the Christian church with a surbur- 
ban bank or “Old Bailey’. His description 
'Certainly reminds one of the latter. 

If the above mentioned farces occur regularly 
in churches all over the face of India, one can only 
deplore the fact that Christianity has failed in its 
mission of properly influencing its converts. That 
its priests and missionaries instead of spreading the 
teachings of Christ of true brotherhood have sown 
-chaos and confusion in the spiritual minds of the 
Indian converts. 

Every Englishman uho has spent some part 
of bis life in lndi,i and has prayed to his God in 
the church of his choice will unhesitatingly declare 
the f.alsity of the stand taken by Beverly Nichols 
Christian friend. Euroi>eans could offer irrefut- 
able le<>timony to the spirit in which Christianity 
is reverred and practised by the Indian Christian 
community. 
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A story like the one mentioned by Beveriyv 
Nichols is an insult to Christianity and a grave- 
injustice to that noble band of priests and mission- 
aries who have unselfishly devoted their lives and 
their energies to the furtherance of Christianity 
and its practical interpretation- I agree with him 
that it is not a nice story and I even go further in 
saying that it is not even a plausible story. But it 
established one point very clearly that Beverly 
Nichols who spent one year in this country and* 
whose proud boast of the benefits of Christianity 
over those of Hinduism, certainly did not attend: 
any church during his stay, as every good Christiani 
is bound to, otherwise the Cup of Christ would 
have received a very different write-up to the one 
in “Verdict on India’’; which one may dismiss with 
an americanism that his friend was ‘only handing 
him a line.* 

Our quest for ‘Civis Indianas Sum’ is off. 
To be candid it was never on, because the first 
individual he set eyes on, when his ship docked in 
Bombay, who carried his luggage and safely 
handed him over to the howling crowd of taxi- 
drivers was none other than ‘Civis Indianas Sum'. 
To deny this is tantamount to declaring that a- 
Welshman or Scotchman is not a Britisher and! 
in the broader sense English. 

If one were to inquire in England of a Bri- 
tish citizen born m the Isle of Great Britain his 
nationality, he would beside being astounded, 
reply chat he was VVe/sh, Scotch or from York- 
shire, Lancashire, etc, because the obviously Bri— 
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tish part of his heritage is beyond any question of 
doubt. So with the Indian. When in his own 
country his religious denomination comes first 
because of its associations, but in a foreign coun- 
try he would first declare his Indian nationality, 
as either being a Hindu or a Muslim would con- 
vey nothing to anyone living thousands of miles 
away with no first hand experience of life in 
India. 

The light grows brighter “Civis Indianus 
Sum” is gradually emerging in all his glory, for 
what else could inspire these various communities 
but the knowledge of their truly great heritage 
and the slow awakening to the broader view that 
they are still Indians racially, culturally and 
geographically. 

Our quest is not for “Civis Indianus Sum“ but 
“Homo Sapiens", A man who would come to this 

■ country and give a disinterested commentary on 

■ India as it appears to him. 

We have had numbers of Englishmen, who 
have ventured to pose as .authorities on India; 
some with years of sojourn in this country to their 
credit and others with less than Beverly Nichols 
time for study, but they have ended in the same 
strain of bias and guilty of looking at the East 
through the rose coloured glasses of a western 
mind, whilst straining their utmost to whitewash 
British Raj and its Imperialism as best they could 
despite the sobering effects of cold facts. Mr. 
Beverly Nichols has written in the strain of some 
"ex-ofiicio" from White-hall deliberately turning 
.Nelson’s blind eye to the naked truth. 
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VII 

At last we arrive at Beverly great decision to 
■^vrite his ‘Magnum Opus* on the different countries 
• called India. Not just a single countries with that 
name but several heterogeneous countries labelled 
under a misnomer. We are grateful to him and 
his friend for demonstrating how easily the Wes- 
tern mind (especially that of a journalist) 
'perceives this vital difference in the Indian out- 
look of deluding itself into the belief that India is 
one compact homogenous country with its variety 
of castes and creeds, ancient culture and richness 
of languages welded together by centuries of 
custom and tradition. 

In passing one may hazard a guess as co what 
I reception a statement would receive if Beverly 
Nichols argument par excellence were applied to 
England or the United States of America. It 
•would not lend force to the argument that Eng- 
land is not just one countr>' because it is peopled 
'by descendents of Romanst French, Gauls, Nor- 
mans, Danes, Germans, to say nothing of the 
Welsh, Scotch and Irish. Or that the United 
States of America comes under the same heading 
because every country in the world has given its 
quota of nationals who with their descendents 
share ihe proud distinction of American Citizen- 
ship. 


To proceed with the story, if it can be called 
a story. We have made another important dis- 
• covery that India is a series of gigantic “ No’s ” 
from start to finish. In short we are about to be 
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initiated into a new theory of a country having' 
survived civilisation after civilisation from the- 
dawn of history on a pure negative philosophy with- 
out any positive contribution till the present psy- 
chological situation of 1945 A. D. This is truly a 
case for the ‘'Brains Trust of the B. B. C. or the 
Huxleys, not to mention Wells (H, G.) of. 

“Homo Sapiens" fame- 

To decide that not one of India’s leading, 
personalities in the political field have any really 
creative proposals except Jinnah, is not very sur- 
prising if it comes from an Englishman, for white- 
Hall has already decided that the barbarian is best 
cared for in the Zoo of feritish Imperialsim and 
Freedom to the native is just another excuse for 
chaos and anarchy. This unique piece of propa- 
ganda is swallowed hook, line and sinker by Briti- 
shers in this country and by a vast majority in the 
United Kingdom. So as people who stand con- 
demned before a trial 1 trust we may be pardoned) 
for not evincing surprise at such g?ms of thought 
from the Oracle 'Beverly Nichols’ or the rank con- 
servatism of the British Lion- 
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CHAPTER III. 

Odds and Ends. 

“ Verdict on India reads like an inspector’s 
report. A piece of work penned in a spirit of duty 
bent on detecting faults rather than praise for the 
virtues of India {if any), let us then accept the 
challenge in the spirit it is tendered in order to 
appreciate the value of the view-point of theauthor. 
He hardly spends ten minutes on Indian Soil when 
he sees his first typical skeleton horse limping and 
staggering down the road and eventually plunging 
into the gutter, a quivering mass of pain and sores. 
When faced with such a situation one is forced to 
wonder what the S. P. C. A. which boasts of an 
office in every city, could be doing, when a man 
travels six thousand miles and hardly disembarks 
for ten minutes before witnessing this sin against 
all common decency. Strangely enough the 
great proportion of people using horse — drawn 
vehicles come from the European and Anglo- 
Indian segment of society, and this being so, one 
is forced to conclude that they are either blind, 
callous or that the S. P. C. A. is a somnolent body 
to allow these pitiful creatures to ply for hire in 
their decrepit condition. 

14,00 fiOO Beggars in India. 

“There are 14,00,000 beggars in India, of 
whom 6,00,000 are blind, 2,50,000 deaf and dumb 
and 1,00,000 insane. These figures were mention- 
ed by, Mr, John Barnabas, Organizing Secretary, 
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Social Service League, Lucknow in an address 
on the beggar problem. 

Analysing the growth of beggars in India, 
Mr, Barnabas said the main factors behind it 
were unequal distribution, social disorganization, 
blind belief in fate, indiscriminate charily and 
disease. , , 

Beggars of the modern type he said, were noli 
a legacy of ancient India as man imagined. In the 
Varnashrama system of life, medicants came into' 
being who begged only for themselves and their' 
gurus. Beggary was considered a form of disci* 
pHne on oneself and not a public nuisance.” < 

“The beggar problem we must admit is hard 
to accustom oneself to, but a close investigation 
reveals that they are the victims of circumstances 
rather than of choice. They are the descendants 
of beggars and their environments from childhood 
preclude any possibility of their improving their 
present status for several reasons. One of which 
is the low state of their mentality, Secondly 
their standard of living leaves their ill-nourished 
bodies unfit for any type of strenuous labour, which 
would in all probability provide the last straw to 
their earthly misery. One must also bear in mind 
the important part that the attitude of the public 
plays in their regeneration, for up to the present 
public reaction has manifested itself in a distinct 
apathy and disinclination to engage them in any 
form of domestic labour. One hundred and fifty 
years of benign British Rule have not eradicated 
this evil or ameliorated their condition and 



BeverJy Nichols has not even dreamed of raising 
the question “Why?” When methods of sterili- 
zation of the unfit have met with some success on 
the continent and some experiment on the lines 
of the Chinese Industrial co-operative movement 
could be employed guaranteeing positive results. 

The story that beggars blind their children 
on purpose so that they may prove to be a source 
of future income in the beggar market, besides be- 
ing well laboured has long since ceased to survive 
its purpose in impressing an audience whose 
imagination and credulity could be taxed to any 
point with tales of India. If this were true that 
maternallove could be so outraged as to earn a 
little extra money and that this could only happen 
in this country, then we must accord due credit 
to the Britishers in India and commend them for 
their bravery ‘in entrusting their children to the 
care of Indian servants while they spend the best 
part of their lives in Clubs and Gymkhanas turning 
night into day and painting the town red. It 
must be their Christian spirit of Faith, Hope and 
Charity which indirectly influences their barbaric 
servants to keep on the straight and narrow path 
of western civilisation. 

The British answer to the beggar problem is 
given full expression by Beverly Nichols himself 
in learning the practical significance of shouting 
the word “Jao". To quote Verdict on India 
“ Here are the St. Vitus dancers real and bogus, 
some of them fluttering to a ghostly music in their 
own brains which will never cease till they diej 
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others twitching for profit; and'here are the lunatics 
with spittle on their chins and the deaf and dumb 
patting their flaccid lips as they lean into your rail- 
way carriage. -To these too, in the first few days 
you extend your charity. But the flock of dread- 
ful beings that fly towards you, attracted by> the 
clink of coins is too great; they seem to appear 
from nowhere, to drop from the sk^ and the trees, 
gibbering, spitting, moaning, screaming and point- 
ing to their sores. You give it up. You know that 
the Hindi word for go away’ is ’ * Jao ’ you say it 
reluctantly, you say it louder; till you find yourself 
shouting it. Then at last you have peace and sile- 
nce. But it is a queer sort of silence, that seems to 
be filled with reproachful echoes.” There we have in 
a nutshell the reaction of th© British towards those 
unfortunates of India who are unable to earn a 
livelihood when the average income per capita is 
annas two or three per diem prewar. 

It is easy to shout ‘J^o’ and shut these ugly 
episodes out of one’s mind, but it reminds one of 
another story of the man who asked for bread and 
was given a stone instead of ‘Lazarus and the Rich 
man.’ How typical of the English Christian of 1945. 
It may here be argued that even an Indian would 
freely make use of the word ‘Jao’ in smilar circum- 
tances, but if one should lake sufficient notice of 
the words used when a beggar is turned away, it is 
not the monosyllable Jao but “Mn/ taro” mean- 
ing “forgive me”. One can only wonder at the 
contrast in expression and attitude. 

One need hardly be surprised that the silence 
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seemed to be filled with reproachful echoes; for 
these people represent a human appeal for free- 
dom from want; but these champions of liberty 
have learnt only too well the value of the word 
‘Jao’ instead of directing their energies to remov- 
ing this ghastly ‘Prater fair of Vienna’ through 
practical measures of economical reform. It might 
be of some interest to record the view of K T. 
Shah in "The Economic Background” ‘The 
Mass of humanity in India thus habitualy live 
below the level of sub- sistence In regard to the 
amenities of life, their position is hardly superior 
to that of the wild beasts of the jungle. The root 
cause is not so much in the steadily increasing 
population in India as in the lack of development 
of the country’s inherent resources of agriculture 
and industry'. 


11 

In Delhi Beverly Nichols received his first 
shock which caused him great social embarras- 
ment. (Amazing how life in this country is com- 
posed of a series of shopks to the Englishman, 
who comes to earn a somewhat lucrative career as 
a soldier, engineer, doctor, administrator, or even 
as an author with such monumental works as 
"Verdict on India” for a criterion). If the words 
■“Quit India” had that effect on every Britisher in 
India, (namely that of social embarrasment with 
a strong feeling of gate-crashing) the people of 
this country would be shocked. The boot would 
be on the other foot, for experience has taught us 
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that appeals and insults alike fall on deaf ears and 
nothing disturbs British complacency when handl* 
ing the reins of power. They are not as soft- 
hearted as propagandists would have us beheve 
or those ardent nationalists who languish in pri- 
sons all over the country would never have seen 
or felt at first hand the benefits of prison Jifeior 
the prime sin of Patriotism. . . , 

He calls it an extraordinary situation “ A 
darning insult ! ” an inducement to revolt! flaunted 
before the eyes of hundreds of people." It is really 
an ordinary situation for tl^ese reminders of our 
relative positions and aspirations in the political 
sphere finds no echo in British hearts. Its extra- 
ordinariness lies in the fact that a Britisher has the 
temerity to deccibe it as an insult.. How could 
any sane individual subscribe to such a view-poiht 
when India besides being in bondage is not an 
Englishman’s home in the patriotic sense of the 
Word and particularly when British occupation is 
imposed on an unwilling nation of four hundred 
million people hungering for freedom through 
force, intrigue and machiavellian diplomacy ? 
Where doest he insult come in ? One may presume 
to inquire when it is a legitimate demand. A 
nations birth-right. 

As for declaring it as an incitement to revolt, 
it certainly supplies comic relief to a desperate 
situtation. One may inquire here as to what nature 
the revolt should take, or the type of weapons to 
be'used especially when the Defence’ Port folio is 
in British hands and English Stalemen- have 
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seen to it that India is both unarmed and emas- 
culated as a world power. The only course left 
opQU to the natives in this bloody revolt is to adopt 
Beverly Nichols satiricial suggestions in India's 
defence position in *' Verdict on India " by using 
catapults, barge poles and rotten eggs. The latter 
weapon would be of no avail against the British 
weakness for soap and hot water; ready to be 
supplied by an army of Hamals (general servant or 
waterman) a segment of the labour class unknown 
in the United Kingdom. 

This farcial situation which, put him in mind 
of Hyde ' Park and Britain performing another 
similar unconscious miracle in India by shaming 
the Volcano bears no similarity at all. The people 
who cried “Quit” in Hyde Park were free but 
those’ dumb millions who did not have sufficient 
courage to demand vocally their right, but wrote 
these words on walls and buildings like thieves in 
the night to show what feelings their natures har- 
boured were still harnessed to the yoke of 
Biritish Imperialsim. Their independence a 
dream that has often been dangled before their 
eyes with specious promises that have no intention 
cf being implemented. 

The question of shaming the Volcano does 
not arise; it is purely and simply bare - faced 
mockery and though the words may be Robes- 
pierre’s every Englishman can rest assured that 
the reaction far from being Robey’s is also Robes- 
pierres in spirit with nothing to soften the despair 
of the barbarian. 
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IV 

Shock number three. Viceregal Lodge with 
the Brobdingnagian nature of its surroundings* 
its retinue of servants dressed in liveries of white 
and gold certainly impressed the author, who has 
commented to some extent on Indian subservience 
in the Imperial household. (The pen of the liter- 
ary circle has the power to provide invitations to 
Viceregal Lodge. A fact worth remembering). 

We are advised on the life of the Viceroy? 
spartan living and mountains of work relieved 
only by the proverbial twenty minutes rela- 
xation after dinner. The only omission is the 
salary which this august servant of the Empire 
received for his period of office, which was largely 
a record of “might have beens.” 

We are reproved for our Jack of appreciation 
of his (Viceroy’s) work and guilty of violating the 
elementary rules of etiquette by refraining from 
expressing a mere ‘Thank You’ even when accord- 
ing to Beverly Nichols we are supposed to owe 
our safety to his iron hand in 1942 when anarchy 
was abroad and the whole country would have run 
with blood and the eastern ports would have fallen 
to the slit-eyed sons of Nippon, or is it satan? 

Beverely Nichols has made a “prima-facie 
case of Viceregal outlook. How any ore can re- 
concile this last statement with his heroic descrip- 
tion of twenty five men from the Royal Sussex 
Regiment being more than a match for twenty five 
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thousand fanatics bent on killing and looting in 
the city of Karachi, is beyond the understanding 
of the layman. India is practically an unarmed 
nation, whose very native soldiers have sworn an 
oath of allegiance to the King Emperor for the 
sustenance they receive in return. Besides the, 
standing British Army and the Prince’s help in 
any crisis affecting British interests we are faced 
with the suggestion that the catapults, barge poles 
and rotten eggs of the Congress would have pre- 
vailed against this mighty array of tanks, gunsand 
planes till the countrj* flowed with rivers of blood 
and ended in the occupation of the eastern ports 
by the Japanese. I trust we barbarians would be 
forgiven for being unable to asimilate this indiges- 
tible piece of inteUectuality, which has already 
informed us that one Britisher with a gun is more 
than a match for a thousand fanatics, or does this 
sublime reasoning intend to convey that it is an- 
other Christian miracle that rotten eggs and bam- 
boo sticks are more efTective than lethal weapons 
as much as the crossing of the Jordan or the blast- 
ing of the walls of Jericho with a trumpet. The 
only blood we can visualise in our flight of 
fancy is the Congress committing “Hara-Kiri” 
cn ma^sc or slitting their veins to provide the blo- 
ody part of Beverly Nichols far-fetched argument. 
In 1942 we presume he was in England when the 
threat of this historical reignof anarchy was about 
to be ushered on the Indian scene; How then did 
he J udge the temper of the nation and particular])* 
the Congress from a distance of Six thousand 
miles? Except through the kind offices of Fleet 
Street Inspired by Whitehall or did he have in his 
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•possession a political seismograph invented by 
'Goebels or do we have to rely on a more practical 
-and feasible explanation that he possesses the 
'fortune teller’s gift of second sight or intuition in 
dn anticipating events of which we in this country 

. 'Were blissfully ignorant. 

^ To accept his suggestion that the splendour 
•of the Viceregal setting is right and fitting, that 
it accords with India’s historj* and anything on a 
more modest scale would be not only inadequate 
'but artificial because the princes-exist and that in 
'itself is sufficient justification for the size and 
splendour of the Viceregal wcnag'e is to blind one 
•self to the economic poverty of this country and 
live in a world of wishful thinking. To get a re- 
alistic view of the economic background let 'me 
• quote K.T. Shah ‘‘Thus two thirds of the commu- 
■nity get per head half the average income; while 
-one per cent enjoy more than a third -of the 
national wealth. The same thing stated in terms 
of the standard of living, show that the bulk of 
the population can hardly get one meal a day, 
•and that too, of the coarsest and poorest. Against 
an average human need of 3,600 calories an ave- 
rage Indian can scarcely get 600; and that too 
without any regard to other needs of human exfs- 
tence and any other needs of civilised life.” 

The people go half-starved not because it is 
the latest Hollywood vogue, or a modern craze 
/ to preserve slim petite figures, live on very low 
-Standards because they have been inculcated with 
•ascetic ideals; but chiefly because they have not 
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enough to eat either in quality or quantity ant? 
their purchasing power is kept at its lowest^ 
through the employment system obtaining in this- 
country. Also a system under the aegis of Bri- 
tish guarantees which privileges a bunch of des- 
potic and auto- cratic princes to accumulate and. 
enjoy a disproportionate share of the the wealth 
of the country. It would be churlish to declare* 
the ‘princes’ as a British invention with the sole 
idea of bolstering their present rule. They have 
existed before the advent of the British»but the- 
onus of their continued outmoded existence, despite 
their negative contribution to India’s unity under 
the banners of democracy can be unhesitatingly 
laid on the broad shoulders of John Bull. 

' K. L. Gauba gives further testimony to this- 
fact in His Highness “ Among John Bull's various* 
and diverse promises made from time to time, not 
the least important refer to the Indian States. 
Even as late as the 8th Februar>' 1921. White- 
hall speaking through the King, who further spoke 
through an Uncle, reiterated to the princes “In- 
my former proclamation I repeated the assurance 
given on many occasions by my Royal Predeces- 
sors and myself, of my determination ever to 
maintain unimpaired the privileges, rights and. 
dignities of the princes of India. The princes may 
rest assured that this pledge remains inviolable.’* 

Thus at one stroke the Princes of India have 
become one of ^the bulwarks of the Empire.. 
These privileges are further clarified by the same 
author “ Suffice is it here to note that everything. 
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<consideTeU the average Indian State has a parti- 
ocular charm for the moneyed class of pleasure 
seekers, the world tourist, the cold weather pedag- 
•ogue, the itinerant Duchess and the decadent 
Duke. Here free from the trammels of convention 
•and the eyes of prying neighbours, rulers, officials, 
Sardars indulge in the most reckless forms of amu- 
ssement, spending money like water in excesses, 
which have to be seen to be believed.'* Of the 
many factors conducive to these extravagances, not 
‘the least is a latent atmosphere of “it does not 
matter’*. In these slums of the middle ages, a 
tman is known by the number of women he keeps. 
The history of a State is incomplete unless it is 
•associated with its Voluptuousness, its Extravag- 
•ance and Vice.” (His Highness K. L. Gauba). 

In contract we have the other side of the 
^picture by K. L. Gauba But India is far from 
•rich and prosperous, according to the standards of 
•other countries of the world. Millions of peasants 
‘in India struggle through life on half an acre. 
Their dwellings are of mud- An incredible propor- 
tion live on one meal in the day. Their existence 
us a life long battle with hunger, ending alas I 
•often in defeat.” 

If India were a rich and prosperous country 
•as regards her economic development, there might 
'be less ground for criticism of a form of Govern- 
■ment which permits this extravagance of the 
;princely order whilst 'hunger and disease stalk 
three fourths of the subjects under their rule. 
-However dispassionately one might view this 
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anamoly there is indeed very little to support 
Beverly Nichols view that the size and splendour* 
of Viceregal Lodge is necessary to uphold Britishf 
honour and prestige at the expense of the people of 
India for a few hundred princes, who owe their 
priveleges to the Paramount Power. It is this, 
shortsighted policy which compelled Mahatma 
Gandhi to complain in his famous letter to the- 
Viceroy “The iniquites sampled above are main- 
tained in order to carry on a foreign administra- 
tion demonstrably the most expensive in the- 
world. Take your own salary. It is over- 
Rs. 21,000 per month besides many other indirect 
additions. The British Prime Minister gets. 

5000 per year, i.e. over Rs. 5,400 per month at 
at the present rate of exchange. You are getting 
over Rs. 700 per day, against India’s average 
income of less t^n annas 2 per day. The Prime 
Minister gets Rs. 180 per day against Great Bri- 
tain’s average income of nearly Rs. 2 per day. 
Thus you are getting much over 5000 times 
India’s income. The British Prime Minister is 
getting only 90 times Britain’s average income.” 

“If the Viceroy gets 5000 times India’s ave- 
rage income, what do our friends the ruling 
princes get for their custodianship? The Nizam’s 
income is between 100,000 to 200,000 India’s ave- * 
rage income. The others are ratebly in pro- 
portion. 
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world are any guide, the Indian Prince appropriat- 
tiates a sum many hundred times what other 
and more exalted members of the kingly order are 
permitted to do.’* (K. L. Gauba in his Highness) 

Professor B- J. Vasvani gives us a better 
comparison of the cost of administration in India 
with other countries, in his book “India Exp- 
lained “The costlines of the British admi- 

nistration in India is seen from the fact that in a 
poor country like India, the Viceroy gets a salary 
of Rs. 21,000 per month, whereas the President 
of the United States of America gets a little over 
Rs. 17,0C0 per month; The Prime Minister of 
Great Britain gets one rupee out of every Rupees 

100.000 collected in Great Britain, while the 
Viceroy gets one rupee out of every Rs. 1,000 
collected in India. The salary and other allowan- 
ces of the Viceroy are equal to the earnings of 

20.000 Indians, that of the governors in the major 
provinces equal to the earning of 16,000 Indians 
each. Even the Chief Commissioner of Delhi 
gets Rs. 3,000 per month, whereas the Governor 
of Dakota (South) gets only Rs, 7C0 per month.’’ 

Beverly Nichols advances a very novel piece 
of information, to quote ‘'After all Indian History 
until the arrival of the British was a record of un- 
bridled despotism. India has always been a land 
of glittering palaces, surrounded by masses of 
human ant-heaps. There was never any middle 
class and no breath of democracy had stirred the 
Indian dust till we came”. We are compelled to 
bring to the notice of this diligent student of Indian 
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History, who persists in the use of Nelson’s ‘blind 
eye’ that India is still plagued with those glittering 
places filled with its play-boy princes, who delight 
in displaying amidst the human ant-heaps their 
fleets of cars hundreds of polo ponies, pedigreed 
race horses, dancing girls, scores of cabinet minis- 
ters, champagne parties and the costliest kennels 
in the world not to mention their pet weakness for 
sporting gold and diamond jewellery’. All this with 
the kind permission of the British Government 
and during iheir benign rule (Historian please note). 

It would certainly be interesting to compute 
what the annual expenditure of the princely order 
means in lakhs of rupees (Rs. 1,00000 - a lakh) 
and see if it measures up to the accepted stan- 
dards of democratic rule in its relation to the 
state revenue. It can only mean that the princes 
still rule absolute in their states as in the time 
honoured past utilising a despotic form of govern- 
ment which is abnormal in the world of today.- 
x\ grim reminder of the crude form of politics which 
the rest of India has forsaken in her march with 
the limes. If this is the gloomy record of 5G2 
Stales (with the exception of a few well adminis- 
tered ones which have even outstripped British 
India in everv fieldl a record of over 90 million 
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TOundane existence the fact that the Clive did not 
wield a pen to write “A verdict on India” by the 
Mercantile Adventurer”. He could most proba- 
bly have reconciled Royal proclamations guaran- 
teeing the rights and priveleges of the princely 
order with Beverly Nichols bally-hoo of Demo- 
cracy of the twentieth century more effectively to 
^ the satisfaction of Mr. Mr. & Mrs. Smith in 
England and the barbarian in ludia. 

(K. L. Gauba in ‘His Highness') ‘‘ In the 
Montagu Chelmsford Reforms the position of 
the States was described thus. ‘‘ The States are 
-guaranteed security from without. The Para- 
niount power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Towers and other states and it intervenes when 
the the internal peace of their territories is seriously 
‘threatened. On the other hand the States rela- 
tionship to foreign powers are those of the Para- 
Tnount Power, they share the ohgations for 
■common defence, and they are under a general 
responsibility for the good government and wel- 
fare of their territories.” (His Highness). Here 
^ve have in a condensed form the uses to which 
^nis princely pantomine which the British found 
intact, could be put. 

Not content with this theatrical metaphor of 
the British genius for taking a hand in the dire- 
‘Ction of the roles and plays of the princely panto- 
mine, Beverly Nichols decides to drop another 
bombshell by introducing a tangent to the effect 
that Gandhi Is . not a sworn enemy of the Princes 
'because of his declared determination to defend 
■the princes and the land-lords by all means should 
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method of talking through one’s hat, as we are 
unable to subscribe to the British delusion that 
the British overlord of all these glittering 
personages could not be housed in a small villa, 
or that the prospect of the Nizam of Hyderabad,, 
the richest man in the world being ushered into a 
stuffy hall by a rumbling house-parlour maid 
besides lacking in artistic fitness is also decidedly 
‘un-Indian’. A recommendation here is most 
necessary to the author of “ Verdict on India " to 
study the life and habits of the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad before citing him as an instance, in a ridicu- 
lous argument which has been inordinately pro- 
longed. But we could no longer be left in any 
doubt as to what is aesthetic, pertaining to artistic 
fitness or definitely Indian in the treatment of 
Princes regardless of their wealth if they failed to 
toe the line. 10 Downing street which is an un- 
pretentious structure as compared with the sj^len- 
dour of the Vice-regal Menage would frame a 
very fitting reply to illustrate the strength of the 
British Lion, no matter where it may be housed 
either in the Imperial city of Delhi or the worldt 
famous Whipsnade Zoo. 
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ever any attempt be made to confiscate theirrpro*- 
perty by violence. To emphasise his point he Has 
put the words ‘by all means’ in italics. One oan 
readily sympathise with these diligent students-of 
Indian history at their bewilderment in following, 
the maze of Indian events, but as a word of advice 
we must remind all future historians. Beverly 
Nichols included, that words by themeselves have 
little value. To assess their significance on the 
times and the masses they are addressed to, it is 
essential to talte the speaker’s character into con- 
sideration. The world is fully aware of the life- 
long policy of Mahatma Gandhi and it comes as 
no surprise to hear him declare his intention to 
defend by all means the position and privelege& 
of the princely order if they were ever assailed 
by violence. The emphasis now really falls on. 
the words /by violence’ and this statement is. 
fully consonant with the principles of this apostle 
of non-violence, to whom the use of force as 
opposed to reason and love is as repugnant as. 
when he first started his campaign for the unifi- 
cation of India. In fact he would indeed be 
guilty of extreme folly in trying the argument of 
Force in the face of the Montagu Chelmsford • 
Reforms, where John Bull has broadcast his in- 
terest in the Princely proteges. 

In the meantime not even the most par-blind 
nationalist could claim that the splendour of their 
over-lord the British Viceroy is necessary when 
India’s pressing problem is that of ‘rupees, annas 
and pies' to keep the wolf from the door. 

We in India have other views about the novelJ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


'The Bottom Rung. 

^'Avibedhar Does n<A Represent Harijans.'' 

“The President of the All-India Harijan 
iLeague, Delhi, Mr. Mohan Lai Yatri, has sent 
the following telegram to the British Cabinet 
Mission and Mahatma Gandhi. “ Dr. Ambedkar 
■does not represent ua. The elections have borne 
•out this. The community has entire faith in 
Gandhi’s leadership. Any pact with Dr. Ambe- 
'dkar will not be binding on us.” (Press Notice). 

Dr. Ambedkar a man of about fifty, bulky, 
dynamic, very charming manners, but nervy, in- 
•clined to fiddle with his shoe iaces. ’ In this 
-summary Beverly Nicols failed to include the 
man’s ambition. The ambition to become a poli- 
tical star of some magnitude. Men who are eager 
to sponsor and champion the cause of any commu- 
nity to the total disregard of the interests of the 
country as a whole can only belong to one cate- 
gory. The category of the men who are willing 
Tto betray the interests of the motherland in order 
to further their own position political or otherwise. 
The war gave a new word to Chambers Twentieth 
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• Surely such a briiliant politician like Dtv Am- 
bedkar must be fully aware of the conditions 
under which Britain will part with power to the 
Indians. Whitehall has often declared that India 
once united would be in a better position to safe- 
guard her own destiny. Can he in the face of 
this declaration state in all sincerity that India has> 
his full co-opertaton in this direction? Even a 
child can answer that leave alone Macaulay’s 
Schoolboy* who is supposed to be fully acquainted 
with the Hindu caste system. 

Any individual who sets himself up as a cham- 
pion of any cause other than that for the good of 
the country; who sets greater store on his caste, 
religion or community, rather than national heri- 
tage is supplying the masters of the Indian 
Country with the feters which keep them in bon- 
dage. Divide it impera is definitely not of Ger- 
manic origin or the bright idea of Hitler’s Nazi 
Reich. It owes its existence to the inspiration of 
British Imperial Policy which pays big dividends 
to pat these bright lads on the back, laud their 
efforts to vivisect India and pin decorations on 
their newly tailored coats, whilst publishing their 
names in the Birthday and New year’s Day 
Honours List. 

One may go on record by asserting that Dr- 
Ambedkar is not of the Cavour School of State- 
men — an implacable tecUist. Beverly Nichols 
must have got mixed up in his vocabulary, if he 
had inserted the word opportunut instead of 
realist, it might have made the picture clearer, for 
the Indian scene bristles with leaders of minor 
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•stellar brilliance in the political constellation. 
How far he can be dabbed a realist can be guaged 
by the fact of his insistent demands for separate 
electorates that will inevitably label the sixty 
million Untouchables as apartfrom the Hindu fold 
and perpetuate their social status for all time. 
Not only is this demand ill-timed but also ill-con- 
ceived as it betrays a lack of national political 
acumen, which requires the renunciation of any 
-sectarian or communal claim till India is free 
.from the foreign yoke. Once Swaraj or Home 
rule has been realised would it not be easy for the 
■“dynamic, creative and galv'anic, Dr-. Ambedkar 
(M.A, London High Honours Columbia Univer- 
sity, Special distinction at Hedelburg)” to achieve 
'his communal demands or the birthright of his 
solid block of sixty million backers, who could 
then be in a position to dictate their own terms, 
besides what chance can any Congress politician 
■have against a man of Dr. Ambedkar’s calibre 
when we have it on the good authority of Beverly 
Nichols that “when he speaks in public he is galva- 
.nic, creative and aimost embarrassingly to the 
point. To compare the everage orations of a Gong' 
re3s politician with a speech by Dr. Ambedkar is 
like comparing a Hindu chant with a fusilade of 
pistol shots." {The italics are mine.) 

This scourge of Untouchabilily is one of the 
drawbacks of the Hindu Social structure and find 
no place in the true conception of democracy, but 
to be dogmatic as the author of ‘Verdict on India’ 
as to set it down as *'Hlstor>'’s most flagrant exam- 
,ple of man’s inhumanity to man’’ is certainly tak- 
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iing more than a liberty with the Indian nation* 
If his choice of \vords‘so eloquently describe Un- 
’touchability it would be interesting to see what 
terms he would employ to describe Belsen, Bu- 
• chenwald, and Nordhausen- These camps are in 
Europe the birthplace of present day civilization. 
We are not talkin of the past, but of the year 
^4945 A. D. These are not legends, fairy tales, 
true Detective Stories or tales of horror from the 
■celebrated pen of Edgar Allen Poe. These are 
news paragraphs, stop press- 

I suppose our kind friend Beverly Nichols 
Tvho is keen on showing his gratitude to his one- 
time hosts the Hindus will assure us that these 
.incidents could only occur in Nazi Germany 
where the animal in man has completely over- 
•come his spiritual side. To this indignant out- 
iburst we have another trump card from another 
•Oxford product’s book. “Out of Dust” by D. F* 
Karaka, describing the JalUanwalla Bagh Mass- 
acre in the early twenties; he writes “As to what 
followed I quote from Sitaramayas” History of 
Congress which gives the authoritative Congress 
version “General Dyer entered the place at the 
.head of a force composed of one hundred Indian 
troops and fifty British, while one Hansraj was 
lecturing to the audience, and gave orders forth- 
with to 6re. His own version as given later before 
the Hunter Commission was that he ordered the 
people to disperse and then fired, but he admitted 
that he fired within two or three minutes of the 
•order. In any case, it was obvious that 20,000 
people could riot disperse in two or three minutes 
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specially throagli that narrow outlet, and whem 
1,600 rounds were fired— *and the firing stopped 
only when the ammunition had run out — the- 
casualties were, even according to Government, 
version, about 400 dead, while the wounded were 
estimated at between a thousand or two. The- 
firing was done by Indian troops, behind whom 
were placed the British troops — all on an elevated' 
platform, in the Bagh. The greater tragedy was. 
that the dead and dying were left to suffer the 
whole night without water to drink, or medicali 
attendance, or aid of any character. Dyers’ con- 
tention — as it came out later^was that the city 
having passed under the military, he had tomtom- 
ed in the morning that no gatherings would be 
permitted, and as the people openly defied hiiu,. 
he wanted to teach them a lesson, so that they 
might not laugh at him, He would have fired^ 
and fired longer, he said, if he had the required 
ammunition. He had only fired 1,600 rounds be- 
cause his ammunition had run out. A.s a matter 
of fact, he said, he had taken an armoured car but 
found the passage to the Bagh 'A'ould not admit, 
it, so he left it behind.” ' 

” What else did Dyer do? He cut off the gas. 
and electric supply. He ordered public flogging.- 
He promulgated the crawling order by which any 
one wanting to cross the Jane in which Miss Sher- 
wood was attacked, had to crawl on his belly to 
do so. Third class railway tickets were not all- 
owed to be issued. Not more than two persons 
were permitted to walk on the pavements. All 
bicycles were commandeered. A public platform* 



for whipping was erected. It was only worthy of 
of the 'days of the-Inqpisition.’ Yet to all of which 
came the reply “Your action correct Lieutenant 
Governor approves”. » ' i ■ 

r 

“What did Dyer have to say? As he sat before 
the tribunal of the ' Hunter Commissicjn, self-as- 
sured and sheltered by the Act of Indemnity that 
was passed to legalise the atrocities he had com- 
miUed, he was asked by Mr Justice Rankin the 
ETnglish. Judge from the Calcutta High (Sourt 
“Excuse one putting it in IMS’ \vay» General* but 
was it not a forrr\ of frightfulness?” It was a perti- 
nent question from 'an EngVishmkh, even though 
it was at the expanse of BriHsh' prestige. Dyer 
answered ”No, it was'dbL ''If 'was a Horrible duty 
I had to perform* I think it was a merciful thing. 
1 'thought thkt I should shoot well and strong, so 
•that I'of ^rfybbdy-efse, should not have to shoot 
a^^tn. I (hink it'ife'quite possible I could have 
dispersed the crowd without firing, but they -would 
haVe come'back. again and laughed, and I should 
have made what I consider to be a fool of myself ” 

' ' U would be as well to note that reply coming 
from the lips of an Englishman who figured 
prominently in this tragedy. He deemed it merci- 
ful to kill 400 people when he could have spared 
their lives because he might be ridiculed. How 
must Christ have felt when faced with ridicule 
and insults, yet compare the action of this follow er 
of Christ and the people who supported him 
with those of his Master who said “Lord, forgive 
them for they know not that they do when his 
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life’s blood was ebbing from his tortured body. 

All this we are made to believe is not a 
flagrant example of man’s inhumanity to man, not 
even the men who languish in the Indian prisons 
without a trial because they dared to ask for self- 
determination according to the weil advertised 
concepts of Democracy. 

How a little knowledge of recent history is 
necessary to understand the mind of an English 
Journalist. “ This is not old stuff, but very new. 
It is as old as the hills and as new as the morning 
dew.” It is a long way back in the grey mists of 
B. C. and it is also as modern as 1945 A* D. 

Suppose we translate this Untouchabl- 
lity situation into western terms and analyse its 
counterpart the colour bar and see how the British 
emerge from this problem. The colour bar in 
South Africa is most acute, so much so, that 
Indians are denied democratic rights by the Pegg- 
ing Bill etc., because of the hue of their skins and 
the country of their birth, despite the fact that 
India has sacrificed the flower of her youth in 
defence of the African soil against the Nazi 
hordes. How noble of the white element in South 
Africa to claim racial superiority over the Indian 
and yet shout from the house-tops the hollow 
sentiment of the brotherhood of the Empire and 
all that bunk of equal rights and equal liberties. 

A Reuter Press Report in the Statesman 
dated London February 23, 1945, says “The 
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question of the freedom of movement of the In- 
dians in the British Empire has been among the 
questions discussed-at the British Commonwealth 
Relations Conference sitting in London, and a 
powerful appeal has been made for the removal 
of colour bar throughout the Empire**. Might we 
inquire the necessity of a conference if 
coloured members received the same treatment 
and enjoyed the same privileges as the white man 
and there was no social disparity whatsoever. 
Let us now have the ^Indian reaction to this 
vexing question, Husain in the Statesman 
issue of the 25th May writes “The colour bar in 
South Africa cannot be compared tp the disabili- 
ties under which .Untouchables suffer. There is 
no bar to the Untouchables exercising .the right of 
citixenship, they vote and are elected members to 
the legislatures, become members of Governor’s 
and Viceroy’s Executives and blue-blooded Brah- 
mins serve under them. Let these conditions be 
created in South Africa and Indians will not com- 
plain. South Africa is a pioneer of Nazi theory 
of the mastery of one race over others and deser- 
ves the same fate." 

Everyone in India with some sense of fair play 
and justice, will unhesitatingly accord some mea- 
sure of gratitude to Gandhi for his efforts in the 
field of social reconstruction and the regeneration 
of the Untouchables. Not one person will endorte 
Dr. Ambedkar’s indictment as reported in “Verdict 
on India" that is the greatest enemy the 

*•>?» , un’ie^kre 

seeks to serye his own pnds, whilst delibemiely 
blinding himself to thp truth. His articles in hjs 
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paper ‘Harijan’; his fasts, and prayers for them, hii 
photographs amidst them, are not a 'series of pro- 
paganda stunts to hood»wink the public of othei 
countries. ' ' 

He has sincerely striven to rend the-veil of 
superstition and prejud cs with which Hinduism 
is surrounded in the social field; and it is chiefly 
to his efforts that the scheduled classes enjoy such 
privileges as seats in the legislatures, /'temple 
entry, better jobs and favourable chances of re- 
ceiving a good education. It is a one-man crusade 
against orthodoxy .which has been tempered; into 
utter firmness through centuries of tradition. A 
crusade to overcome the prejudices of 180 million 
caste 'Hindus and one has - only to "spend; a 
few years' in India to realise the magnitude of the 
task, which for ages has proved too strong for re- 
formers of earlier times. It is easy' for-- ithis 
Macaulay’s school boy to levy criticismron ajnan 
who has achieved so much in his. three score and 
ten years, probably he (Nichols)- himself could 
have done better and earned the ^thanks of the 
street-hose brigade. 

One is reminded forcibly^’ of 'the difficulties 
which faced Jesus Christ, who'is greitet* than any 
man on earth.' in his 'mission of ’conversion aria 
yet the \(^oi'ld is not e’n'^tirely CHriStian,' but 'a 
collection of all the castes and creeds imagi^abQ, 
including a large proportion of pseudo-Christian'?. 
One cannot say he was 'the greatest enemy of 
-Christianity because Ke' failed to" convert the 
world. An argument 'bri these lines 7s as absdrd 





as’^f ig” ^bstrue. Possibly it may pull its weight ’tn 
Fleet Street, when it sees big names advocating 
it. n 

It might prove, of some interest to Beverly 
Nichols and company to reproduce here a letter 
to his much vaunted Dr. Ambedkar in the States- 
man issue of Lucknow, J 1th May. “In an open 
letter addressed to Dr. B. -R. Ambedar, Labour 
member, Government of India the members of 
the U. P. Sweepers Panchayat accrfse'Dr. Ambed- 
kar of ‘‘unsympathetic attitude 'towards the swee- 
per community.” ’ 

“The letter says “we are much aggrieved th^t 
although you are reckoned to be the leader of t^e 
scheduled castes, which constitute about 60 mil- 
lions in India, yet you appear not to be free from 
caste prejudice inasmuchias only the members of 
youffown comunity (MaJmrs) and a few Chamars 
'(Cobblers) have made mach progress under your 
regime of ^membership in the Central Go'^ernmeqf. 

v< We had expected that a of your edu- 
cation and power would-have first tried to he)p,.t)|e 
most depressed and down trodden caste the swe- 
' epers'IMehtars). ■' . 

, . . -r- r I Y 

*'Worst Position : This letter then enumerates 
.the grievances of the sweepers and says “ T,he up- 
sympathetic and careless attitude which you seem 
to bear towards the sweepers, shows that in your 
schemes of new settlement for the scheduled 
castes, as proposed in your book entitled “Gandhi 
and the Emancipation of the Uniouchable’b 518n 
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will assign the worst position to them (sweepers) 
than the caste Hindus'have already assigned to the 
Depressed classes in the villages.” 

“We can safely say that you are one of those 
who believe that there must be at least one com- 
munity which may render service to the whole 
society and should remain.where it has been since 
the beginning of its existence.” 

“Challenging Dr. Ambedkar to prove his sin- 
cerity towards the sweeper community, the letter 
asks him to persuade any member of the scheduled 
castes to vacate his seat in the Central Legislature 
in favour of a qualified one from the Sweeper com- 
munity. “ This gesture on your part*’ adds the 
letter, “ will l>e a kind of positive proof, which 
will show that you really have a place in your 
heart for all other communities of the scheduled 
castes, including the sweepers, other than the 
Mahars and you can redlly be called an accredited 
leader of the scheduled castes as a whole ”. 

' 

“The letter requests Dr. Ambedkar to clarify 
his position as soon as possible.” 

“Copies of the letter have been sent to 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. L. S. Amery» The Viceroy, 
Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah.’ Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council- 
A.P.I. 


What these sweepers omitted to do was to 
send a copy to Beverly Nichols, the champion of 
of Dr. Ambedkar. Meanwhile we may await a 
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new “ Verdict on India ’* brought up to date with 
a complete summary of India's leading politicians 
a sort of implacable realism. 

II 

Since we are advised by Beverly Nichols to* 
seek Macaulay’s school boy as authority on the 
four main castes in the Hindu fold. It would be 
as well as to inquire into this controversial subject 
to some extent in order to understand its complexi- 
ties Sir Edward Blunt has given an accurate des- 
cription in the Castes of Northern India; quoted 
by S. Natarajan, in Social problems of^he caste 
system, he writes. 

“ A caste is an endogamous group, or collection 
of endogamous groups, bearing a common name 
membership of which is hereditary, arising from 
birth alone; imposing on its members certain res- 
trictions in the matter of social intercourse, either 

(i) following a common traditional occupation 

(n) claiming a common origin, or 

{iii) both following such occupation and 
claiming such origin, and generally re- 
garded as forming a single homogeneous 
community.” 

Theory still holds that the origin of the four 
castes lies chiefly in the functions performed by 
its sects. The Brahmins performing secular and 
scholarly duties usually assumed by the clergy of 
other denominations. The soldiers and adminis- 



trfrtors*' Gome under the heading of Kshatryas- 
Vaisayas were the merchant class whilst the Sud- 
ras formed the nucleus..of the manual labour 
section of society. An offshoot of this lowest 
class is that vast army*' of Untouchables sixty 
million strong. 

. These clasps were dividet! by no hard and 
fast rule and caste emancipation is nd iiinbvation 
19 Indian society.^ To quote from soci^ I^rdHlems 
h\’ S. Natarajaiji, jSays the sociologist’ DV. Beny 
Kpmar , Jpjajkar^j^ jjhe names ^pf castes 'weT^/not 
qrqpped-.^.‘/^ccultu^ation to new instifution^and 
ideolqgi^Avas^gping.onialyfie^'time.'anBlj/ef'thb 
persons acculturated to the' new acAoVa.? preserved 
their old caste distinctions. Botli m 'physTcal' 
Wood as well as sociah'manners,' the»contents of 
each caste disappeared or-got modified andjjjnder-c 
went perpetual transformation. But the casteras 
a* covering title retained'itsffocmal identity idurjngT 
all these change's fh sObstaftce’-. 1 ' , - 

' Blunt also’ notes that, - ’ ' 

“Constant intercourse in the 'course of^busi- 
ness drew divergent elements' together, and‘''also 
separated them from commiinitiesiof which they 
were formerly a part, till at last -a new caste, occu. 
pational in nature is formed.*’- This process still 
goes on at the present time.*’ 

What w« intend demonstrating to the erst- 
while author of ‘Verdict on India',, who seemed so 
anxious to expose this canker of Hindu society as 
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typical of the caste system found only in this 
country, that evidence is readily available to 
prove that states of society exist in other countries 
similar to the one he despises in his magnum opus 
and we offer these instances with the fervent hope 
that another chapter will be added to the M acau'ay 
schoolboy’s syllabus. 

The development of social organization in 
Iran in the earlier days was graded into three fun- 
ctional classifications. ‘ Atharvan, Ratharstar andi 
Vaistriya relating to priests, warriors and the rest 
■who bore a strong resemblance to their Vedic 
counterparts the Brahmins, Kshatriyas and 
Vasayas. Credit for the origin of the social graded! 
orders is attributed to the Prophet Zarathustra. 
Later in the Pahlavi period we see the completion 
of the group of four orders. It is evident from the 
striking similarity existing between references 
in early Indian and Iranian sacred literature to 
each other and the fact that the name * Hind * is 
of Iranian derivation that these two groups of 
culture have their commoT) source in the Aryan 
race which separated as early as 2>000 and 1,700 
B.C. 


In India caste is more or less hereditary 
whilst it exists the world over in a more fluid 
state and that it is the blemish of every civilisatior> 
we have Patrick Gcddes in his * Dramatisations of 
History’ pointing out that. 

“These four great castes exist not only in 
‘India, but every other civilisation has more or Jess 
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developed, poor,and rich, labour and capital, these 
first two castes are the ones mainly developed in 
western lands by our industrial age; yet we also 
3iave been increasingly developing the culture. 
<aste of the university; while our public schools 
iiave especialey endeavoured to provide a courage- 
caste, with its ambitions turned from gain towards 
an ideal rule”. 

In totalitarian States like Facism we see 
a strong resemblance to Hindu customs. The 
■state controls labour and capital and fine distinc- 
tions of social duties, status, sex and education 
are carefully built up. 

In England we have the fine divisions regu- 
lated by economy. The distinction between the 
haves’ and the ‘ have nols The Brigade of 
•the ‘Old School tie* which dine at Claridges 
and Dorchester and the huge army of working 
^lass who content themselves with fish and chips 
and while away their evenings in the local pub. 
Jn the colonies like India, we have the ‘ old school 
rtie’ or its substitute the patrons of Lyon’s Cafe 
spending the best part of their li'ves in a continual 
baptism of whisky at the Clubs and Gymkhanas 
while the ra.nk and file of Englishmen, not fortu- 
nate in* securing the plum positions, content' them- 
selves with a life of obscurity, barred from 
•-membership to the exclusive -clubs ^by their own 
white brethreii from across the seas. No amount 
of propaganda will help to delude the public' that 
these classes rub shoulders with each other socially 
svnd fraternise with each other at every public fun- 



«ction. They are poles apart and Will remain so 
'despite the levelling influence of each post-war 
.period. 

It is fairly evident that Beverly Nichols whilst 
iprofessing to be a devout Christian knows so little 
•about his own religion which offers such good 
'Counsel as ‘Motes and Beams’. If his only repetoire 
•in writing assumes the style of caustic criticism, 
rather than constructive criticism, then we would 
-.suggest that he would receive more appreciation 
■from his English readers by appraising the condi- 
’•tions obtaining in his own homeland before passing 
•a verdict on the colonies. 

In 'Verdict on India’ we have the homely 
Unstance of the author experiencing considerable 
'difficulty in getting any of his five servants to wipe 
'Up an iodine stain on the floor during the absence 
■of *Dido’ the sweeper, who being an Untouchable 
•could remove it without loss of face or caste- If 
•one cannot credit the author for better sense we 
■can at least commend him for attempting to lend 
justification for his point of view. A lesson he 
forgot to learn in his world-wide travels is the very 
■elementary one that the world is composed of two 
kinds of people, The people who like to work and 
the people who like to see others work. It is an 
•established fact that the majority of Indian 
servants are shirkers, and would welcome any 
•opportunities to shift the onus of work on to other 
•shoulders rather than perform the task themselves. 
Does Beverly Nichols or any Englishman really ^ 
ibelieve that every servant in India other than the 
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sweeper class has his own *Dido ’ .to clean up the- 
mess in his own private quarters in order to escape- 
social degradation. He usually does it himself or 
gets one of the members of his family to do the 
cleaning up for two reasons, one because he can ill- 
afford to keep a 'Dido* and secondly he has beem 
doing his own chores from childhood. These ex- 
cuses put forward by servants serve a dual purpose,, 
it saves them from performing extra duties-and at- 
the same time affords employment for- anoth'err 
individual. 

Regarding his observation that heaven knows> 
that this episode may sound trival, but when, 
multiplied by millions it ceases to be trivial. It: 
becomes a major problem, not only for India, but 
the whole democratic world. It ivould'indetd he ai 
a major problem to see each domestic servant comp-- 
leie with his ”Dido*' 

[11 

Very briefly let us consider the life of thef 
Untouchables. 

It is nof entirely a matter of negatives» It is* 
true that they are subjected to a number-of indig- 
nities such as the prohibition of the use of* public' 
wells, but it does not mean that they are deprived 
of the use of every well in the town or village andi 
hence compelled to drink any filthy liquid theyv- 
can find. To employ such an argument is- to he-' 
guilty of taking it from the sublime- to the- 
ridiculous. 



No. one, mot even the most Christian minded 
fEuropean would feel like drinking or partaking of 
ihis meals if he knew that the crockery and the uten- 
•sils had been handled by his ‘Dido* who as Beverly 
Nichols admitsds unutterably filthy and who has 
probably spent the morning tending the closets 
•^md done the scavenging of the town. 

Formerly the Untouchables were forbidden 
'temple entry. This was not the unkindest cut of 
all, as it was not tantamount to taking the faith 
•away from a people so sunk in misery; the only 
'Solace they ever possessed. Surely in this modern 
age we are not deluded into believing that any in- 
dividual who attends religious service regularly 
ds the only one who can preserve his faith intact. 
Many such faithful worshippers are the biggest 
hypocrites the world has ever seen. They seek to 
mover their infirmities under a cloak of outward 
•show. One can preserve one's faith without the 
• empty ceremonial of figuring prominently in a 
•selected place mf worship. Faith is exemplified 
in every little action outside the precincts of a 
.church or a temple. Since Beverly Nichols so 
carefully studied the life of the Harijan and 
•observed such minute details as the night soil 
leaking on to the heads of his ‘didos', it does seem 
'Strange that the symbols of their deities which 
•adorn every ‘tamarind’ and ‘pipaF tree in India es- 
caped his attention- During his year’s intensive 
•study of this problem he even failed to notice the 
'festivals they celebrated on holidays before their' 
•dieties thus giving the lie to his assertion that they 
diad been deprived of their faith. 
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The temples were closed to them» till the His- 
toric campaign of 1932 by lilahatma Gandhi. Since- 
then several , Indian States and Provinces have- 
followed his noble advice and thrown open the- 
temples to the .Untouchables. This dramatic ges- 
ture force the orthodox to walk out of some temples 
in protest because their time honoured privileges 
had been violated, but with the passage of item it 
will be a common feature of Indian life to see the 
orthodox and the Untouchables lifting up their 
hearts in common adoration of their deity in the- 
same temple. 

Among other restrictions according to the- 
famous author, the barbers may not cut their hair,, 
nor the washermen wash their clothes. Then must 
we presume that his 'Pido* sported long hair like: 
Lady Godiva and had a long flowing beard? Such 
a character would have suited a play of dark ages- 
rather than the role of a poor sweeper. Probably 
the retort to this statement can be supplied by the, 
vast army of Mr. and Mrs. Smiths who loudly 
proclaim their love of fairplay. Let them inspect- 
closely their ‘ Didos ’ and submit a report to this 
authority on India. He would be unpleasantly- 
surprised to find that their clothes are washed by 
the washerman and as for their hair, they are 
clean shaven and boast of a hair-trim which com- 
pares more favourably with the tonsoricial art as 
practised on Tommy Atkins, whose head looks, 
as if it had had a pudding bowl placed on the top,- 
w’hile the finishing touches were executed with a. 
knife and fork. . 
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Some of the Untouchable classes are ex-com- 
municated Brahmin families according to Thurs- 
ton in Castes and Tribes of South India” who 
refers to the Nayadis of Malabar as the most 
despised for some breach of caste rules. (Social 
problems). 

If the children of Untouchables are segregated 
from other castes in schools, it is not to be wond- 
ered at because of the difference in the condition, 
of these children in regard to cleanliness. It serves 
no useful purpose for any Britisher to point an 
accusing finger at the Indians when they are guilty 
of the same sins. How many English parents 
allow their children to play with Indian children? 
How many English parents would countenance 
their children going to a school which allowed the 
children of the sweeper class to share the same 
desks as their wee precious mites, the future custo- 
dians of the Empire? Even if they were senti- 
mental and Scotch the reflection that each one 
of the sweepers children was somebody’s bairn 
would have carried very little w’eight in the atti- 
tude they would take up. 

According to ‘Verdict on India' this Hindu 
theory of paying for the sins of a previous incarna- 
tion is a convenient doctrine if one happens to 
have been born. in the right bed-room. We can 
go a little further by saying its a damned sight 
more convenient doctrine to the Englishman, who- 
hardly does any part of the domestic chores in this 
country, and we would appreciate Beverly Nich- 
ols explanation for keeping five servants in a small 
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flat including * Dido ’ if the doctrine was not also 
convenient to him. 

In the interests of hygiene alone it would 
justify anyone, Hindu or otherwise in taking every 
precaution when their health is at stake. The 
worst class of Untouchables .due to the conditions 
of proverty surrounding their lives know nothing 
about hygiene and care little for cleanliness. The, 
filty nature of their vocations has a tendency 
to'make'them disinclined to bathe, with the result 
that their bodies are encrusted with dirt, and ver- 
min abound in their garments^’ When’ all things 
are taken into consideration Is it any wonder that 
they are regarded with antipathy ? We would like 
to see the ‘great reformer’ Beverly Nichols start a 
new campaign for the regeneration and emancipa- 
tion of-Jthe Harijans from their lowly status by 
, giving a personal example of breaking all precedent 
by Having them share his bath, table and all other 
activities, covered by Christian principles. Then 
prbbably this lead would be taken up by his white 
brethren till the rest of India was smitten by the 
Beverly Nichols’ bug, 

. 

Let us examine those examples culled from 
tke personal experiehces-of the author to help us 
Tealisethe bitter struggle which these sixty millions 
rpust wage for the most elementary decencies, a 
struggle which* was being carried on even whilst 
he "was penning his momentous work. ‘ The Atlan- 
tic Charter of the Harijans. ' 
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one. a British subaltern of the 
tired and depressed, confesses 
to the author over the ubiquitious glass of whisky 
his irritation at being unable to recruit some fine 
Uooking specimens, because they were Untouch- 
•aoies. t he men under his command hearing of the 
proposed induction of 'these 'men into their units, 
tnreatened insolence, desertion and insubordina- 
tion. In short a second Indian mutiny in the 
mbryonic stage. In sounds grim that the 
candidates shed tears over the situtation 
and nearly broke the heart of the democratic sub- 
aitern. We are told-that such instances could be 
multiplied ad nauseam. To enliven this drama 
learned author in “Verdict on 
India .chapter entitled ‘Stormy North’. “A people 
less Wise in government than the British would 
nave attempted to enforce the British Legal Code 
throughout the Wall’s dominions.' Obviously’ in 
'theory, we should have done so, if, India is a 
nation, every member of that nation should be 
■subject to the 'same law. However, the British, 
who are always at their best when they forget about 
theories and trust to their sense of what is right, 
■and expedient, have left the laws precisely as 
'they found them.” 


The inference to be drawn from the above state- 
J^^dr is either the British must be off form where 
'the Untouchables are concerned, or if the adminis- 
‘tration is so full of wisdom and place such trus't 
nn their obvious sense of what is right and expe- 
•dient, whilst. displaying a marked characteristic 
to torget theories. Then we are obliged to query 



in the face of all their well advertised' assurances 
why such instances should be multiplted'ad nau~ 
seam? Also if the caste system is purely a 
Hindu or Pagan theory what prevented these- 
Empire Builders from following their- oft-pro- 
claimed practice of forgetting theories, when the 
right thing to do in these cases is to recruit th& 
Harijan in true democratic style. 

‘The Army’ as we have already been giveH' 
to understand to quote the same authority ‘Ver- 
dict on India’ is proving a powerful instrument in 
undermining the extreme caste system. Discipline^ 
comradeship and aboveall a common sense of dan- 
ger have worked wonders in the present war”. If 
we are to accept the author as an indisputed 
authority on this vexing social question, then we 
have no hesitation In condemning the subaltern 
as a fool for not recruiting his live ‘guinea pigs* to 
be tested in the melting pot of army reforms and 
thus seeing for himself the wonders this military 
crucible could perform, rather than disappoint 
these fine upstanding recruits. 

If on the other hand British administration, 
•which he considers the best in the world because 
it IS based on wisdom, decided that the caste system 
in all its complexities is right and expedient coin- 
ciding with their (British) inherent sense of righte- 
ousness then the situation calls for no comment 
from the author, 'whereas if according to modern 
standards these ancient safe-guards are an in- 
justice to the Harijans and an impediment to pro- 
gress then Beverly Nichols x&cham'p'ionxng a case of 
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‘lost Carnes’ or indulging in a lot of baJIyhoct 
about British administration which could he- 
served up in the next three hundred years or so^ 

Gibbons “Jiise 

(ind Fall of the Homan Empire,'* 

A story on these lines is hard to reconcile 
With facts owing to the conflicting nature of the 
put forward by the author, who eulogises- 
aptitude for astute government and- 
the miracles of the Indian Army, the melting pot- 
of caste and coromual culture on the one hand 
and on the other we have the subaltern’s confes- 
sion of insubordination, desertion and insolence- 
because of the recruitment of Untouchables. It 
IS a story that throws a great strain on the already 
confused mind of the barbarian, whose only 
solace for the Rs. 9/12 paid is that his British- 
counterparts might make some sense out of the 
Jig-saw puzzle called “Verdict on India”. 

^ SCENE TWO. An excursion to the village 
in a remote part of the south west, to a temple 
reputed to be of great beauty. The excursion 
Was not a success for several reasons, one of 
which w-as that the temple was devoid of architec- 
^ral interest for the ultra-modern Beverly 
Nichols. Secondly the display of phallic scenes 
St the base of the sculptures w-ere too much for 
^®®^^ctic up-bringing. He could only see in it 
the resemblance of the most abandoned exhibi- 
bons aptly described by his caption ‘Sex in the- 
Gymnasium’. Whether it is the author’s intention- 
fo portray clearly his impressions during the- 
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.■excursion or if he is attempting to follow the foot- 
‘Steps of the American humorist Mark Twain 
.it.is difficuit to say, but whatever he has achieved 
by his portrayal it is certainly far from accurate. 
ITheologists, philosophers, reformers and theoso- 
I phists from the west such as Annie Beasant and 
Andrews to name only a few have seen these 
I temples, but their opinions have failed to reach 
the heights of 'imagination or abuse attained by 
this latest exponent of journalism of the western 
i hemisphere. 

. The art of Phallic worship was cultivated 
1 further ahold in the West. Evidences of this may 
lie found in ancieiit Greek and Hebrew mythology 
which il.itn further back than the dawn of Chris- 
' llanity, before it found a resting place in the 
I houini.trles of India, 

On the continent many art exhibitions can 
I provide sculptures complete with phallic organs 
whicli do not in any way produce a blush or cause 

• embarrassment to the connoiseur of 
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most I put on the story of the Levite, who coming 
on his ass to the Benjamite town lof Gideah, 
excited the passion of all the Gibeonites? He • 
abandoned his wife to them, and she died the next 
day.” Q 49 . “Show me how to interpret the first 
fifty verses of the prophet Hosea? God explicity - 
enjoins him to take a harlot and have children by 
her. The prophet obeys punctually. He pays his- 


respects to Dana Goma, daugher of Dom Diblaim, . 
heeps her three years, and has three children > 
which is a model. Then God desires another 


inodel. He orders him to lie with another gay lady, . 
a married woman, who has already deceived her 
husband. The good Hosea always obedient, has 
no (rouble in finding a handsome lady of this cha- 
racter, and it costs him only fifteen pieces of silver 
2nd a measure of barley. I beg you to tell me how 
Wuch the piece of silver was worth among the • 
Jews’',? 


'Translated by Dr. Tamponet of Sorbonne. 
^he licentiate Zapata being appointed professor of 
Theology at the University of Salamanca presented * 
^ese questions to a committee of Doctors in 1629. - 
They Were suppressed. The Spanish copy is ii>- 
the Brunswick Library. He asked 66 questions, 
Received no answer and was burned at Valladoid' 
m the year of grace 1^1).^’ {Selected Works of 
Voltaire). 

f^CENE THREE 


A dinner table in Peshawar ■ Dramatis per^ 
^onnae, Pandit Malavjyaand an anonymous leader 
®f the opposition in the Legislative Council refered l 
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•-excttfsion or if he is attempting to follow the foot- 
* steps of the American humorist Mark Twain, 
*it is difficult to say, but whatever he has achieved 
by his portrayal it is certainly far from accurate. 
'ITheologists, philosophers, reformers and theoso- 
5 phists from the west such as Annie Beasant and 
Andrews to name only a few have seen these 
I temples, but their opinions have failed to reach 
th‘e heights of 'imagination or abuse attained by 
this latest exponent of journalism of the western 
, hemisphere. 

•' The art of Phallic worship was cultivated 
t further afield in the West. Evidences of this may 
bo found in ancient Greek and Hebrew mythology 

■ which date further back than the dawn of Chris- 
•tianity, before it found a resting place in the 
f boundaries of India. 

On the continent many art exhibitions can 
I provide sculptures complete with phallic organs 
which do not in any way produce a blush or cause 
' embarrassment to the connoiscur of art. 

Because his American lady friend charac- 
terised the sculptures as “definitely the Jain tn- 
t fluence” he was pleased to pass it off as unwonted 

• championship of the Religion of the Red light- 
How omniscient of the author, who would in all 

‘ probability give us another appropriate substitute 
» for the word Christianity after his thorough per- 

■ sual of the scriptures which contain such passages 

• as (The Questions of Zapata in Selected Works 
•of Voltaire by Joseph Macabe Q. 34. “What gloss 
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TDDSt 1 put on the story of the Levite, who coming 
on his ass to the Benjamite town -of Gideah, 
excited the passion of all the Gibeonites? He • 
abandoned his wife to them, and she died the next 
day.” Q 49. "Show me how to interpret the first 
fifty verses of the prophet Hosea? God explicity • 
enjoins him to take a harlot and have children by 
her. The prophet obeys punctually- He pays his 
respects to Dana Goma, daugher of Dom Diblaim, - 
beeps her three years, and has three children - 
which is a model. Then God desires another 
model. He orders him to lie with another gay lady, . 
a married woman, who has already deceived her 
husband. The good Hosea always obedient, has 
no trouble in finding a handsome lady of this cha- 
racter, and it costs him only fifteen pieces of silver 
2nd a measure of barley. I beg you to tell me how 
moch the piece of silver was worth among the ■ 
dews’’,? 

“Translated by Dr. Tamponet of Sorbonne. 

U he licentiate Zapata being appointed professor of 
Theology at the University of Salamanca presented • 
^ese questions to a committee of Doctors in 1629-- 
They Were suppressed. The Spanish copy is in 
the Brunswick Library. He asked 66 questions, 
Received no answer and ^vas burned at ValJadoid ’ 
m the year of grace 1631).*’ (Selected Works of 
Voltaire). 

SCENE TEJIEE 

A dinner table in Peshawar • Dramaixs per- 
Pandit Malaviya and an anonymous leader 
®fthe opposition in the Legislative Council referedl 
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to as B — . The year 1933 marked with great 
excitement over a conference to settle the fate of the 
Hindu-Sikh minorities, hence the entertainment 
of the venerable Pandit by the anonymous host 
Mr. B — . The dinner was not a success because 
the Pandit besides being a Hindu was also a vege- 
tarian and despite the new dinner service served 
with fresh fruit covered with skins, would not eat 
for fear of pollution. 

This story has been told flippantly because 
it falls into the category of a farce. Even if the 
situation was translated into western terms with 
‘Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin and Chiang-Kai*Shek* 
as the principle actors holding a conference replete 
•with flit guns, towels, sprays and shower baths 
on Hindu lines as related in *Verdicton India* the' 
author assures us that it would be a miracle to get 
any business done and that half the war debt 
would have to be sacrificed on the altar of Krishna. | 

The more one reviews these initial attempts 
, at play writing, the more one is convinced that 
the author’s bank balance could be considerably 
augmented by changing his pre^sent vocation of 
journalism over to dramatic play*writing. His 
genius for living dramaiis personnae added to a 
• colourful imagination could treble the royalties of 
Verdict on India, but apart from the realms of ’ 
phantasy these plays look shabby in the. cold 
light of logic. 

If the venerable Pandit would not co-operate 
at the dinner it does not necessarily mean that all 
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Hindus are cranks about pollution etc. and that 
4is refusal could be traced to this cause only, 
•rhis view could not hold against the fact that 
wendors of all fruit, vegetables and purveyors of 
■Taw and cooked foods belong to every strata of 
•society in India and the high class caste Hindu 
,p ays an insignificant part in the catering business, 
brom the producer to the consumer the goods are 
'handled by individuals of several different 
•communities. No amount of white washing or 
(propaganda will hide this fact, and if we are to 
believe that the caste Hindu is so strict in the 
•observance of his religious customs in regard to 

personal habits and social intercourse, then 
we can accept it as a fact that a live caste Hindu 
.would indeed be ^rara avis, a modern oddity. 
•Long train journeys over the face of India compel 
‘the passengers to eat and drink together irrespec- 
‘tive of social position or creed. Public conve- 
yances such as buses and trams force them to 
^ub shoulders with each other and share the 
•discomforts in a common spirit. 

The author after giving us a vivid picture of 
the Pandit’s foibles as typical of the attitude of 
his caste brethren towards the Untouchables of any 
■other community goes on to say that he (Pandit 
-^mlaviya) has taken up cudgels on behalf of the 
, ^^touchables in their battle for social emancipa- 
'PJJ* spite of all these proofs before the eyes 
•o the avatar Beverly Nichols, we have the sublime 
his pen to show the impracticability of 
’tne Hindu communal outlook. 
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As for the last war debt probably Beverly 
Nichols would be gracious enough to inform us on- 
what lines the conferences at the League of Nations- 
in Geneva were conducted since war debts went in- 
default and international obligations were not ful- 
filled to the letter* - We can only surmise on what 
altars the balance of the war debt was sacrificed. 
It was certainly not on the' altar of Krishna. 

V 

In “Verdict on India” chapter III, “Below 
the Bottom Rung", the reader experiences consi- 
derable difficulty in following the almost superlative 
type of reasoning expressed by the author. Wbe-'-* 
^ther this psychology is common to every Mr. arid * 
Mrs. Smith, ‘who embarks weekly on ^ the modern 
‘May- Flowers’ bound for India through the 
agency of the Pand O Steamship Company,'* or is 
the sole peculiarity of Fleet Street journalism it 
is hard to say, but for the sheer inconsistency it 
rivals the capabilities of the third German Reich. 

The few quotations given below from his- 
chapters will enable us to realise the immensity 
of the task ahead of the average reader in follow- . 
ing the author’s contradictory staterrients without 
incurring the risk of mental collapse or brainstorm.^ 

According to his classic: ^ ' ’ ’ 

“ Gandhi is the greatest enemy the Untouch- 
ables ever had in India.*' He evidently endorses, 
the quoted opinion of Dr. Ambedkar by writing: 
“Uniouchabilily • History’s most flagrant example- 
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of man’s inhumanity to man is still deeply rooted 
in the Hindu social system; nearly all attempts to 
abolish it have met with failure. If a ten per cent 
improvement has occured in the last fifty years^ 
that is an optimistic estimate. A large number of 
people in England and America deluded by 
Gandhi’s propaganda, imagine that this disease- 
for what else can you call it? - is on the wane. 
They have read with approval the Mahatma’s 
denunciations of it, they have seen photographs 
of Mm with his arm around the shoulders of out- 
castes, and.they know he gave the title of *Hari- 
jan’ to his oun newspaper, which circulated among 
the high and mighty of the land. ‘Surely they 
kay to themselves,* such a powerful example in 
these enlightened days must have some effect’?' 
It is not. As for Gandhi being the Untouchables 
friend, let us listen to Dr. Ambedkar, who is their 
undisputed leader. He said to me:*’ 

‘Gandhi is the greatest enemy the Untouch- 
ables have ever had in India'. 

“A little knowledge of recent history is neces- 
sary in order to understand this accusation”. 

Later in the Same chapter - ‘‘This will come 
• as a violent shock to most people. Gandhi has 
ceaselessly proclaimed his detestation of Untouch- 
ability. He has the Untouchables in his ashram, 
he has adopted an Untouchable child, and he has 
declared would 'rather that Hinduism die- 
than Untouchability live’. This often-quoted 
remark, by the way, does not really make sense. 
Untouchability is as integral a part of the Hindu 



faith as anti'Semitism is of the Nazi: 
begin by destroying Untouchability. and you will 
end up destroying all caste* And caste is the only 
cement which saves the incredibly complicated 
Hindu structure from collapse. None the less, 
Gandhi was probablj* sincere when he spoke”* 

It would be as well to take note' of the last 
sentence. 


The often-quoted remark “I would rather that 
Hinduism die than Untouchability live’’, does 
make sense to any one with an unbiased mind. 
Since 1932 he has taken his stand against ortho* 
•doxy to break the caste system, which makes so 
’many unnecessary distinctions, within, the Hindu 
fold.: It would be ridiculous to credit that Un- 
.touchability is an integral part of Hinduism and 
to begin destroying its- incredibly complicated 
structure would be tantamount to bringing about 
•the collapse of Hinduism both in its religious 
■sense and its practical interpretation in the social 
dield. Reform in any religion does not necessarily 
<iestroy Us fundamental basis or destroy its inhe- 
rent character In such a manner that its original 
identity is completely lost. If this is held as a 
strong argument against the reform movement in’ 
Hinduism, then one is justiRed in concluding in 
the same ridiculous fashion that Protestantism' is 
•not Chiristianity because originally Christianity 
•was spread in the form of Catholicism only. This 
reform movement should meet with the approral of 
ehe British who claim that empty privilege of equal 
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frights and liberties for all men, the encouragement 
•Should come in another form rather than ‘Verdict 
»on India 

Again we have the author that “ C. R. 
’Rajagopalachari, Ex-president of the Congress and 
the chief link between the extremists and the 
British, ia also a Brahmin so-is Pandit Malaviya, 
the leader of the extreme right wing of Hinduism. 
So are most Congress btg-wigs Again, 

“ Congress dominated by the Brahmins has 
mb intention of changing the situtation. It is 
ihighly significant that by far the most swe- 

• eping measure to improve the lot of Untouchables 
*have been made in the state where the Congress 
writ does not run. Mysore, for instance, could 

•set an example to the whole of India 
And in the same chapter: 

“ Nevertheless, Malaviya in spite of these 
ffoibles is entitled to our respect. Extreme Hindu 

• as he is, he has fought the battle of the Untouch- 
ables and admitted hundreds of them into the Hindu 
•fold. That proves that his heart is very much in 
the right place, for only a deep love of his fellow 
men could make him challenge the faith of his 
fathers.' He starves himself for that faith and yet 
^he takes up cudgels for those whom the faith has 

• made pariahs. It would bel ungenerous to deny 
'that he' comes out of this story pretty well.’* 

Again: “Admittedy one or two dramatic gestures 
have been made in the past few years by enlight- 
^ened rulers and statesmen who have thrown open 
•the .temples to all comers. But -what happens? 
-As soon as the Untouchables flock in, the orthodox 
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flock out.” “The classic example of this' tendency- 
\Vas efforded by the great temple at Madura 3oo- 
miles south of Madras. Premier Rajagopalachari 
went so far as ordering a government official to 
lead a group of Untouchables into the temple.- 
The great majority of Brahmins have refused to 
set foot in it ever since.” 

The same names Pandit Malaviya and C. R.. 
Rajagopalachari cited as typical Congress mem- 
bers who wish the status of the Untouchables to- 
remain unchanged and yet the author has sufficient 
nerve to narrate the same men’s experiences in 
their fight for the Untouchables’ cause. In truth 
it is not the Hindu caste system which is an in- 
erediblv complicated structure but an English 
journalist’s or author’s thinking apparatus which' 
defies all description. ‘ 

Further in ‘‘Verdict on India” the Congress 
is dominated by Brahmins and it also gives us 
the irrefutable fact that Gandhi is a ‘Vaisaya’, a 
member of the trader class. !f weare to believe that 
Gandhi has laboured for several decades to bring' 
a predominantly Brahmin Congress into power to- 
exploit the lower classes and that there are thou- 
sands of Gandhi’s in the bazaar bent on perform- 
ing the same miracle, then we can be excused for 
believing that either 220 million Hindus are lun- 
atics or that the author has been supplied with the 
wrong pair of rose*tinted glasses. 

According to Beverly Nichols and his friend* 
Dr. Ambedkar, Gandhi has done nothing to im- 
prove the position of the Untouchables j and yet - 
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lie writes that Gandhi who is the virtual dictator 
•of the Congress fraternises with the Untouchables, 
Jives with them in his Ashram, adoptsa Harijan child 
and declares that he would rather ‘Hinduism die 
than Untouchability live’. If he is so confused in 
the prosecution of this problem it would be as well 
to quote another author, an Englishman, who has 
made a study of the great reformer’s (Gandhi) life 
-■and see what he has achieved for the out-castes. 

T. Weber in his book ‘ Gandhi writes : 
■Considering it an internal problem of the Indian 
masses, the Government thought that it would be 
best to deal with them as a separate community.” 

” Gandhi who received regular reports in 
jprison, understood the meaning of these provisions. 
To his mind the British government wanted to 
'help Indian feudalism to maintain another one of 
the class and caste distinctions which were the 
curse of India. It was also against Gandhi’s 
declared policy of treating the Untouchables just 
like any other section of the Indian population. 
To work for 40 million Untouchables was just as 
holy to Gandhi as his movement for Khaddar. 
improvement of the position of these people was 
ito revolutionise one fifth of the world. No move- 
^ment in the West could be compared with the 
•movement for the rights of the depressed classes in 
India in view of the thousand year old associations 
' of the rights of these classes with the ruling religion 
of the country. Gandhi at once recognised the 
opportunity for a substantial improvement of the 
Jot of these miserable classes by forcing the govern- 
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ment to admit the Untouchables into the political 
community of India on absolutely equal terms.” 

So to force the Government’s hand he started 
‘a fast unto death’ in Yervada Jail at Poona.* 
“I claim’,' said Gandhi, “That my life now - 
whatever remains of it - is a hostage for the 
removal of Untouchability”. In a letter quoted 
by C. F. Andrews, Gandhi wrote “The conception, 
of giving my life for the Untouchables is not of’ 
yesterday. It is very old- There was no calli 
from 'within for many years-- But the British 
Cabinets’ decision last August, came like a violent; 
alarm bell awakening me from slumber and telling: 
•me: This is the time. It therefore provided the 

psychological moment, 'and I seized it 

In reality it covers the very things you would die 
for and live for - one and the same thing ini 
essence. For he who sees life in death and death* 
in life is the real seer. It.may be this is my last; 
letter to you. If I die, I shall die in the faithi 
that comrades like you, with whom God blessed 
me, will continue the work of" the country - which- 
is also the work of humanity - in the same spirit , 
where it was begun... Meanwhile pray for me*-, 
that God may give me enough- strength, to walk- 
steadily through the veil. If Hinduism is to live, 
Untouchability must’ die... If the interests of* 
the country are to be one with those of humanity, 
if the good of one of the faiths is to be the good oP 
all faiths, this will come only by the strictest ' 
adherence to truth and non'-violence in - thought^ 
word and deed." 
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On the seventh-day of the fast ' the British 
Government agreed to accept the electoral comp- 
romise between the Untouchables and caste 
Hindus, 

T. Weber sums up the results of this “Fast” 
movement which moved from the rational to the 
emotional plane. “The Pact of Poona was signed 
by four high caste leaders of the Hindus, Mala 
viya Raja, M. R. Ja5rakar, Sir Tej Sapru, and 
Raja Gopalachari. The Depressed classes were 
represented by Dr. B. R. Ambedkar a graduate of 
Columbia University and Mr. M. C. Raja- After 
the signing of the pact Dr. Ambedkar and Raja 
Gopalachari exchanged pens. Dr. Ambedkar 
who was for many years a violent anti-Gandhi- 
ist afterwards embraced the feeble Congress 
leader,” (Beverly Nichols please note.) 

“The agreement drafted by Gandhi’s secre- 
tary on instructions of the 'master: 

“Part one of the pact fixes the number of 
seatsa pportioned to Untouchables in the Provincial 
Legislatures at 148 instead of 71 as in the pre- 
vious Government award. 

“In the Central Legislature Gandhi insisted 
that eighteen per cent of the reserved seats should 
be placed at the disposal of the Untouchables- 
The original Government scheme only allowed for 
four per cent. 

“Methods of election were fixed in the Pact,, 
one of the provisions being for a primary election 
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at which four Untouchables shall be elected as 
candidates* One of these four candidates is to be 
selected by an electoral college composed of both 
Untouchables and caste Hindus to contest at the 
general election. 

“Part two provides that the reservation of 
seats in the Provincial Legislatures shall continue 
until further mutual, settlement can be. reached. 
.The'priraary election’method will cease automa- 
tically at the end of a decade,, if’ not terminated 
by mutual accord earlier.” 

“The Free. Press of .hailed his achieve- 
ment as a triumph,' “Gandhi • has achieved a 
miracle. He has brought 40 million Untouchables 
into purified Hinduism and has enabled 250 
million united Hindus to support Indian National- 
ism. The pact is a triumph for Gandhi on every 
front moral, political and social.” 

The Daily Telegraph expressed the view that: 

‘‘Gandhi’s directing his threat towards the 
"British Government was one of those freaks of 
Gandhian mentality which always has made it so 
incalculable as an influence in Indian affairs. It 
looked at first like a mere piece of tortuous insin- 
cerity. But the device has not for a moment 
blinded the Hindu community. , They perceived 
that it was upon them that the pressure was being 
applied. Their leaders acted with all promptness 
and the settlement was produced there through 
concessions by both sides. But the overwhelming 
balance of the advantage is, as it had to be on the 



•side of the Untouchables. It has given the British 
Government what' it always has earnestly appealed 
■for, an agreement among the Indians to replace one 
which it had most unwillingly devised itself. There 
remains the question as Gandhi himself perceives, 
whether the part of thecaste Hindus will be carried 
out in the spirit of the negotiators of Poona. The 
social habits of a thousand years can hardly be 
•uprooted in a week, but the institution of Untouch- 
ability certainly received a staggering blow and one 
'that may prove fatal.” 

A few days after the pact he gave out the call 
"“Go to the Harijans, sweep their roads, enter 
•their huts and wash their children”. 

The pace of progress can be expected to grow 
•more rapid now that more leaders from within 
these classes are coming forward. The Hindu 
community as a whole is now intellectually con- 
vinced that Untouchability mtist go, and despite 
opposition from the conservatives it will in time be 
•completely abolished provided no concession is 
made to Ambedkar’s claim of separate electorates. 
’*‘Is it any wonder that Gandhi after all his sacri- 
fices politically and socially fiercely opposed the 
scheme of separate electorates, which he rightly 
•condemned as a measure of ensuring the perpe- 
tuation of Untouchability? 

In his letter to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, then 
Prime Minister. of Great Britain, he wrote from 
Yervada. Jail la Poona., pointing out that the pro- 
jposal of separate electorates was threatening to 
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drive a wedge between Hindus and Untouchables^ 
*‘I sense the injection of a poison that is calcu- 
lated to, destroy Hinduism and to do no good what- 
soever to the Depressed classes.” 

Another prominent socialist Mr. K. Natara- 
jan in 1927 addressing the Indian Social' Confe- 
rence in the role of President declared that the 
only final solution of the Depressed classes prob- 
lem was the abolition of caste '‘so Jong as there is- 
caste* there must be out*castes”. 


Associated Press of India in a dispatch of Ju]}r 
13th states ‘‘Presiding over the inauguration of the 
Padmanabharas Memorial Harijan Home at Hidu- 
brelu, providing a hosteU and occupational train- 
ing facilities for Harijan students, Professor N. 
Ranga said he would challenge Dr. Anibedkar 
to face an impartial international tribunal and 
justify his charges against Mahatma Gandhn 
regarding his work for the uplift of Harijans. 

“Professor Ranga said that Gandhiji’s second 
fast for 21 days in 1931 was specially intended for 
furthering anti-Untonchability work He also 
maintained that Gandhiji had secured more seats, 
for the Harijans through the Poona Pact in the 
Legislatures than his detractors ever tried to 
secure through their efforts. Moreover the Cong- 
ress had appointed Harijan ministers in Bihar 
and Madras besides giving them other responsi- 
ble positions elsewhere.” 
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Professor Ranga added **6andhiji is the grea^ 
test benefactor the Harijans ever had," 

Mr. B. S. Murti Ex-Parliamentary Secretary 
of Madras inaugurated the house. 

VI 

We have been discussing at some length the 
problem of the Harijan. It would be of some 
interest to inquire into their origin and see for 
ourselves how this vast number of 60millon people 
happen to be m this unenviable position. One of 
the most feasible explanations for their origin is- 
put forward by T, Weber “The Untoucbablility 
is in realiiy nothing else but a colour bar since the 
aboriginals who are the ancestors of this class are 
of a darker complexien than the lighter races 
which entered India from Central Asia and even- 
tually became the high-caste Hindu classes. As 
the subjection of the original inhabitants was com- 
pleted they were made to perform certain menial 
occupations which were regarded as pollution by the 
high-caste Hindus. Thus the whole race became 
polluted in the eyes of the caste Hindus, and the 
gap between the Depressed classes and the high- 
caste Hindus became wider and wider as the 
wealth of the latter grew and emphasised the law- 
lessness of the outcastes’*. How far this theory in 
regard to the origin of the Untouchables can sur- 
vive closer investigation in the light of History one 
is unable to say but it certainly furnishes a plausi- 
ble explanation. 
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Beverly Nichols* Query’ What of the future? is 
certainly out of place. He declares that the future 
depends largely on the British, whether they wish 
to knuckle under the demands of the Congress, in 
which case the state of the Untouchables will re- 
remain stationary or deteriorate, an entirely intoler- 
able situation or to quote his brilliant observation 
on British generosity to lend their support to Dr. 
Ambedkar he says; **It is not always in British 
liistory that the path of honour is identical with the 
path of self-interest, but that is the situation in 
“India today. There is only one path that we should 
tread for our own sakes and for the sake of 
the under-dog. Let us hope we tread it.” 

One is entitled to ask why the British did. 
not tread the path of honour earlier? Surely the 
. underdogs were very much in evidence even be- 
fore Gandhi took the revolutionary step for their 
emancipation. Also if their solicitude for the 
underdogs is so’ great why then have they not 
taken steps for their amelioration, when even 
Beverly Nichols finds their position intolerable in 
the year of grace 1944 A. D.? If it takes John 
Bull two centuries to wake up to the pressing pro; 
blem of the Harijans then we can safely presume 
it will take another couple of centuries before he 
vindicates his honour and treads the path lighted 
' by that pioneer "Beverly Nichols’’. 

He condemns Gandhi’s much vaunted new 
approach as abortive despite his soulful proclam- 
ations by inquiring how many Untouchables have 
■ managed to obtain University degrees? He pro- 
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ceeds to answer it by stating five hundred! “Five - 
hundred in the whole history of Indian Educa- 
tion, in a country with a population of nearly four ' 
hundred million!” 

This staggering discovery would pass muster? 
if ‘Verdict on India’ were dedicated to the mental i 
asylums in the world. To anyone but a fool this 
reasoning emulates anything Dr. Goebbels ever - 
attempted in his short career. The total number 
of Untouchables as enumerated by the author is 
60 million, then instead of telling us that five 
hundred out of 60 million have obtained univer- 
sity degrees he tries to sound impressive by rais- 
ing the total to 400 million. At one stroke of the 
pen he has turned the population of India into a 
vast camp of Untouchables. Bravo Beverly, you' 
could not have done better. It would be an eye 
opener to this erstwhile critic to quote Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s trenchant reply to Miss Rathbone’s • 
open letter to Indians — “Through the official Bri- 
tish channels of education in India have flowed to 
our children in schools not the best of English 
thought, but its refuse, which has only deprived 
them of a wholesome repast at the table of their 
own culture”. 

. “Assuming, however, that the English language 
is the only channel left to us for ‘enlightenment’ ' 
all that drinking deeply at its wells has come to 
is that in 1931, even after a couple of centuries of 
British administration, only about one per cent of 
the population was found to be literate in English. 
While in the U. S. S. R. in 1932 after only fifteen 
years of Soviet administration 98 per cent of the- 
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■ children were educated (the figures are taken front 
ithe Statesman’s year book, an English publica- 
>tion> not likely to err on the Russian side).” 

In its proper perspective 500 university degrees 
■for the Untouchables out of a total of one per 
cent or if progress is taken into account, 4 per 
cent, for the whole of India is a commendable 
■ratio and a great encouragement to the reformers, 
•whilst it shows up the mathematical genius of the 
■^old school tie’ which solves its problem through 
Machiavellian psychology. 

‘ We can set the author’s qualms' about the 
iuture at rest by quoting a press notice in the 
Daily Gazette issue dated July 3rd. 1945, reported 
•by Associated Press of India in connection with 
the Simla Parleys to end the communal deadlock 
in India and select an interim-Government with 
an entirely Indian cabinet. “Mr. Frank Anthony, 
the Anglo-Indian Leader commenting at New 
Delhi on the reported intention of the Congress 
Working Committee to include all the minorities 
in its list of candidates says in a statement: — 

“This has come as a welcome gesture to the- 
minorities. I have already made it clear in a pre- 
•vious statement, that I would like to see the 
Executive Council selected without any regard for 
•communal labels. But since communal represent- 
.ation appears to be the only solution to the pro- 
■blem, for the present, this liberal policy of the 
^Congress will go a longiivay to assuaging the fears 
sdf the smaller sections of the people, which are 
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’the root cause of communalism, and to getting 
ithem'to work together for the common good of 
the whole countr}’. ■ The action of the Congress 
•will advance the cause of Indian unity immeasur- 
ably". 

We are warned against the Congress and its 
leaders the Brahmins. A fact that we are to bear 
in mind that caste plays the same role now as it 
did in the distant past. For the author's enlighten- 
ment we are compelled to quote S. Natranjan in 
Social problems he writes; * ' 

“U developments like these help one better to 
[Understand the Indian Social system, nevertheless 
today, whatever might be the process of social 
'evolution in other lands, it is largely true that caste 
lhas broken down in Indian cities* This can be 
seen from numerous instances of men and women 
^3ersuing occupations outside those indicated by 
their hereditary castes." Mr. T. N. Ramaswami 
dn the Economic Problems of India, remarks of 
fthe Brahmin alone: 

“The Brahmins... In urban areas all over the 
•country have no occupational distribution; they 
follow liberal professions like law, medicine, teach- 
ing and most important of all, Government Service. 
‘Some Brahmin Classes are landowners... In some 
■cases the Brahmins have become farmers. Incident- 
-•ally we also come across Brahmin criminal tribes 
dike the Tagris on the upper Jumna". 

His recommendation that British support 



should be accorded to Dr. Ambedkar rather than* 
Gandhi, the caste Hindu, because the former 
who has risen from the depths and fought his way 
through a ceaseless barrage of insult and supersti- 
tion, to emerge triumphant as the champion of 
his people, is worthy of attention, but John Bull 
has good cause to remember the potentialities of 
of men who rise from the depths. The lesson of 
the last six years gives irrefutable proof of the 
wisdom in backing the safe bet though the divi- 
dends are insignificant. 

A word of advice to the author would not be 
out o( place, in the event of his decision to pen a. 
revised version of his momumental work 'Verdict 
on India’. He was so keen on criticising Indian* 
artists for slavishly imitating Ajanta frescoes and' 
the Moghul and Rajput Schools, so much so that 
young India was staring fixedly into the past, 
that he himself is guilty of the same error in his 
chapter '* Below the Bottom Rung ”, in which- 
he was utterly incapable of concentrating on the- 
present. A worlhly disciple of the Christian lesson* 
of ‘ Motes and beams’. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A Postscript to Lessons in Bed. 

“Pain should be the daily and nightly preoc- 
cupation of the politician; it lies at the beginningf 
and the end of every road; it is the pain of the 
soldier that vve 'should remember when we are 
balancing the scales of war and peace, and the pain 
of the hungry when we are making our budgets. 
Yet the trend of politics is more and more 
impersonal. We wax so passionate about systems 
of book-keeping that we forget that behind the 
figures there are faces. It is a long step from Wil- 
berforce to Keynes, from Dickens to Beveridge.” 
With this brilliant observation Beverly Nichols 
gives us the interesting data that there is one nurse 
to 65,000 Indians worked out on the basis of popu- 
lation. The surprising part of this astounding 
fact is that it takes practically two cataclysmic 
wars before a Britisher realises the appalling con- 
ditions obtaining in the medical side of India’s' 
present social system. If as the author points 
out that it is gruesome and in a strange way humi- 
liating, and questions the right of a patient in his 
condition engaging two nurses when 65,000 stood 
in dire need of one; It might have seemed , shame- 
ful to be lying in bed under a bell, which would 
summon a nurse who was needed by' 65,000 
people' in pain, but these sober reflections in no 
way interfered with the selfish arrangement ' al-, 
ready made, namely submitting to the soI6 and 
exclusive ministrations of his two nurses. In coth- 
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mon with his vast brotherhood of well-to-do Euro- 
peans and the rich upper strata of Indian society, 
these reflections seldom, if ever, influence their 
decision to avail themselves of the best that the 
medical profession in India can offer, even though 
their complaints are mere colds, septic throats or 
the removal of bunions all belonging to the cate-, 
gory of minor ailments. They do not make heroic 
decisions of sacrificing their need'of one or both 
nurses in the interests of the helpless millions, of 
India. His view-point bears a strong similarity 
to the man who gorges himself with the choicest 
viands the country could provide whilst reflecting 
on the misfortune of millions all over the world, 
who are unable to get tone square ‘meal a 
day. Apart from setting .down these statistics 
and the >■ reflections they engendered one 
one might inquire what steps he had taken to ami- 
liorate this condition or if on reading his verbose 
and revealing treatise Leopold Amery initiated 
some form of medical reform? The only change 
we can see that has been occasioned by his bril- 
liant observation is that whilst the medical back- 
wardness remains static the royalties of ‘Verdict 
on India’ accrued considerably. - 

There may be more sheer pain to the square 
mile in India than in any other part of the world,- 
bufthe thought*pf it seems to keep very few people 
awake at night especially Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 
India’s ■ backwardness in the medical services 
canrwt be attributed to the Hindu doctrine of 
Karma to any degree however infinitesimal, as is 
fallacioasJ/ stated by that atjtbority BGyer)yl^}ch* 
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ols, for if this callousness were due to the riindii 
Karma, how does he explain away the lack of 
direct contribution to the nursing profession by 
other communities (except the Anglo-Indian 
minority), who form nearly 42 per cent, of the 
total population of India. Also if this doctrine of 
Karma prevents the recruitment of Hindu Floren- 
ce Nightingales how can he account for the 
thousands of Hindu doctors whose practice boards 
are displayed in every city. Surely the doctrine 
of Karma must also apply equally to the male 
section of the Hindu community ? Or are we to 
presume in the dilletante fashion of NtchoUsm that 
if this vast army of doctors come from the Hindu 
fold, they must be proteges of Dr. Ambedkar? 

The Hindu doctrine of Karma is given a new 
definition by Beverly Nichols. Whether we are 
to place any credence on this masterpiece of presu- 
mption and fallacy, or accept the proper interpre- 
tation in relation to facts, is left solely to the 
intelligence of the reader. We are told “If you 
believe that a child in pain is merely paying for 
its wickedness in a previous incarnation, why 
should you pity it ? Pity plays a very small part 
in Hindu Philosophy.” 

Forbearance and pity are the inherent quali- 
ties of Hinduism, and to state that pity plays a. 
very small part in Hindu philosophy wilU never 
alter this basic fact regardless of whether it comes 
from the lips of an oracle from England or an 
agnostic. All religions preach love in its aliruislic 
forrn of tohtch pitg forms an integral part for human 
weahnesses. 
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Probably the inheritors of the traditions of the 
East India Gompany can testify to the philosophy 
of their Hindu servants, but if Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith care to believe this piece of Nicholism then 
they can do no better than to dispense with'the 
services of their Hindu Ayahs in the light of the 
definition su'pplied'by their compartriot, and Vear 
their own children so that they can" be the future 
torch-bearers of English spiritual light in the 
fields'of Hindu darkness. , ' ' 

- Time and again when the author, of. ‘Verdict 
on India* drew the peoples’ attention in India to 
pain in one' form or another to indicate some 
wide-spread social abuse, they were seldom 
interested. To him their reactions were not 
direct, but suffering was ^merely something that 
fitted into the political 'pattern which could be 
cdunted’as one of the responsibilities of the Bri- 
tish Raj. To their claim that all these things 
would cease when India achieved her indepen- 
dence, .he was soreIy,tem'pted to suggest that even 
in’free countries’ men still suffer from a toothache. 
A, suggestion of this nature would have gone down 
well in' one of his earlier books “The, Fool 
Hath Said’* but in ‘‘Verdict on India” it stands 
as a symbol of the British* peversity to turn a 
blind-eye to facts. If men in free countries are 
,still prone to ‘toothaches* they soon do something 
about it, but in a country whose interests are sub- 
ordinated to foreign rule then these responsibili- 
ties rest squarely on the shoulders of the holders 
of the purse-strings. In an address in London, 
21st JuneT945. to the East-India Association Lt. 
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quetlt phraseology as‘ *‘In India, nursing ' is still 
regarded as a dishonourable profession by a vast 
majority of Indian women. They would degrade 
themselves 'by tending the sick and wounded. 
The prejudices of Victorian England, which 
Florence Nightingale had to fight are mere whims 
and fancies compared with the hide-bound rule, of 
/caste and custom which govern Hindu woman- 
hood. India is still in the days of Mrs Gamp.” and 
that ‘‘there are 60,000 cases of tuberculosis, 50 
per cent of which are due to an. .institution of 
Purdah over which the British have absolutely no 
control and that religion was fighting progress, 
darkening the windows of the surgery and playing 
fantastic tricks with bottles in the dispensary”, are 
entirely hollow and completely devoid of any 
.sincere attempt to examine the real causes of < this 
; backwardness. ” ' 

To lend emphasis to his argument that there 
are 60,000 cases of;tubercuIosis of which fifty per 
cent are a direct result of ‘Purdah* over which 
the British haye no control whatsoever. He cites 
an instance in this connection that one cannot see 
a female face in Peshawar and the females to . be 
iSeen in public are covered from head to foot with 
two narrow slits for the eyes and a tiny hole for 
the mouth - that it was all the fresh air they ever 
got. His doctor lent confirmtitibn to his observa- 
tion that “If anybody had tried to invent a' cos- 
tume that was quite ideal for the incubation of 
‘microbes, he could not have done better than 
Purdah.” 

If one was expected to believe the travesty of 
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fjicts, tho domestic life of India would have to 
undergo a radical change in order to live up to 
his accusations. 

^ It is common knowledge that ‘Purhah’ or the 
Microbe incubator of Verdict on India’ is worn by 
a great majority of Muslim women only, parti- 
cularly the orthodox section of this community, as 
a dress for public excursions. It would be demand- 
ing too much of any of us to believe that even in 
the precintsof thoir own houses, away from public 
gaze, they still scrupulously adhered to this form 
of uncomfortable attire? It would be almost as 
ridiculous to place any credence on the absurd 
notion that English people wear evening dress com- 
plete with a stiff dress-shirt and tails from dawn to 
dusk. 

Apart from the above reflection if fifty percent 
of tuberculosis patients is a contribution of 
Purdah’ how docs he account for the other 30,000 
who^ do not wear Purdah? Also how many of this 
astounding total of 00,000 are Muslim men who do 
not wear ‘ microbe incubators ’? The plain un- 
varnished answer to this question of 60,000 cases 
of tuberculosis is the low standard of living which 
Ihe authorities have made no effort to raise. There 
niust he a minimum satisfaction of bodily wants 
In respect of diet, surroundings, and requisite 
periods of labourand rest, before the physique can 
combat the onslaughts of disease. One meal a day 
can hardly suffice to fortify an individual’s resis- 
tance when other factors of poverty project them- 
selves on the victim’s head. 
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^ Secondly one can hardly endorse the statement 
that there is not a single female face to be seen iri 
Peshawar, because it is a patent fact that in every 
big,city of India the population is interspersed with 
a generous sprinkling of ether communities in 
which Purdah does' not feature as a form of , dress 
in the female wardrobe. This trivial point is raised 
in. an aktempt to show how indiscriminate the pen' 
oF'an' English journalist could be when portray- 
ing fjicts. . ^ 

’ It serves no useful ‘point in labouring 'the' 
question as to whose fault it is, that there are 60,'0C0 
causes of tUrberculosis, and thzit it could not be the 
fault of British women, of whom there ‘ are 
hardly 65,000 in this vast country. Surely 'one can- 
not subscribe to this absurd psychology that even 
if there were 65,000 British women as nurses it 
would necessarily mean that the number of 
tuberculosis patients would decrease in proportion. 
The stress is laid here on the side-issue'of nursing 
raither than the robfcausc of ■ disease'/itself. 'We'' 
refuse to contribute to this Englishman’s' folly 'of 
attempting to lay the onus of the' blame on to' 
EngUsh women as We are'invited ,to do, but lay ’ it 
at the doors of the administration which has''its 
bVain centre in the ’ Houses of Parliament' in 
England. 

i:‘ If Nursingin India is regarded afe a dishOn= 
curable' 'profession bv a vast majority of Irfdian 
women, whose fault is it? Surely not'the ‘iHdian 
womens’ fault. 'Apart from’'Hindu Wome'nhood,' ' 
this antipathy U shated-hy the'sam'^' s^K of otWr 
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communities; and the reason is, easy to , find. 
During. the prewar period educational qualifica- 
tions for the nursing profession was cohsibtefltly 
being [raised, whilst the emoluments^ fpr proba- 
tiqners, and ‘student nurses were being steadijy 
decreased. It is difficult to expect a girl who has 
spent t,\yelve years in an educational institution 
at cohsideraole cost to .her parental, who, could 
ill-afford the expense, to enter the nursing profes- 
sion as a; student nurse on ’a stipend of, rupees ten 
P^‘r, month, on which magnificient sum she had to 
paiisfy^ -her requirements in dress, amusements, 
toilet requisites and a few feminine knick-knacks. 
It would take more than the combined genius of 
Dr. Schact and Beverly Nichols to perform thjs 
p'ece of financial jugglery. A new version of the 
miracle of the five loaves and. two fishes, only in 
this case it happens to be the aIl-7powerfuU ten 
rupee note; ' ' , .> -7 

Girls who have the backing of their parents 
^nd it a strain, so one can imagine the difficulties 
confronting the orphans in ihife' unequal struggle. 
It then comes as no surprise to find that these girls 
accept any offer from ex-patients and visitors to 
fio'on excui'sions, picnics arid' cinemas in order to 
■escape the humdrum existence of the hospital 
routine. 'To some the temptdtion to go astray is 
well-nigh irresistabJe in view of the sacrifices they 
^re expected to rhake for the profession.' 'Offers 
of matrimony are ea^drly accepted and nursing id 
mpst cities came to be associated with ideas of a 
pdteritfnarriag'e-bureau and dfdrhi of lice’'nce which 
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tTve-cWscw/ ''h- •'"= *PP^“val of the eonserva- 
tive-old school, which abhorred laxity in any form. 


£rr.“.s.s;r;ad^:rFv 

woihed of every LmmuniJr 


this llToV^nAnsLmt!’ active 
the work of the ‘Ladies of „ 

that Indian women, whose educational'* 
have not been undertaken reforms 

till the turn of the last cen"urv have'h a 
to profess a working knowiedee'^ „?p “r 
written and oral, in confSty wiA ,h^® 
pertaining to Anglo-Indian education^ standards 
nacular is not entertained at “ad i?’ lli* 
test or for use in hospitals. 


fit totVto ‘"fbL-c^nlSro^^^^-'Ire *1"." 

lack of nursing facilities. They have stn/ed”'' " 
ruiting drives, raised the enio7„me„is*'&ade 

•'"■““Efi added facilities 
' ™ he selfish purpose of serving their own ends 

namely the war effort. One is constrained to 
wonder why these war-time efforts by the a.nhl 
rities do not manifest themselves ominn 0 “'"°' 
time, when this problem must be just as acute 


It is senseless to set down.’the idyosyncracies 
of patients as chart ' 

r,- 
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Hindu private patienfwishes to be washed several 
times a day due to the abnoxious idea of ‘pollu- 
tion’ a thousand such cases can be instanced in 
other countries where private patients indulge in 
all the whims and fancies their money can afford to 
pay for. 

A visit to the General ward in any Indian 
hospital would have convinced Beverly Nichols 
in this connection that Hindu patients devoid of 
the means of retaining private nurses have very 
little to say as regards washing off ‘Pollution 

This blind belief in auspicious and inauspi- 
^ous days are not just an Indian phenomenon. 
.There exists a vast army of superstitious and 
credulous individuals who make a very substan- 
tial contribution to the livelihood and fortunes 
O' astrologers in every country* more so in the 
'ye<!t where adequate publicity is accorded to this 
hranch of science. He has only to take his mind 
hack to occasions in his own home-land in which 
^any of his limited circle of friends dreaded Fri- 
ddys, Sundays and I3th of any month as unprofit- 
able for any venture however innocent. So if 
this superstition prevails in the dark minds of 
oneducated Indians particularly in submitting to 
st^rgical operations or medical attention* we can 
hardly see the justification for this unwarranted 
condemnation for a common human failing. 

would not be out of place here to give the 
correct data of the medical position in India as 
^Cffards the proportion of doctors and nurses to the 
population as compared with the United Kingdom. 



In India.thereis one doctor to'10,000 of the popu-- 
Iptionp whereas ini.th^ pnited Kingdom , there is 
one. to IjOOO- There is one nurse , to - 56,000, 
againstithe United -Kingdom's one to 300.; . There, 
is one midwife for 70,000 whereas there should be. 
one for 15,000. There is one health visitor to 
350,00t) whereas ' there .should be one . for 5,000. 
The'^ figures are possibly the greatest indictment 
against thbse ' responsible! for the welfare of the 
Empire" in general and the Secretaries-of-State for 
India in particular, whose genius for. inaugurating 
drives for recruitment to these , professions, .and 
semces, onl^'exp'resses itse/f during'a ivaf despite 
the paterilfadt that in a|fcountry with a population, 
of '"400 , million, the mihifnbm require^rherits are. 
3O0JO00'doccSrs, 773,000 nursfes, 70,000 health visi-’ 
tbrMnd lOO.OOO 'midwives. ’ ' “ ^ “ 

' • ‘T ' 1 j ) ' . O’ 

Apart frphi the.di^crepancy in the* fatts as 
supplied' Beverly Nichols that there is one 
nurse to 65;000 people. instead of the proper figure^ 
of one to 56;030 the above data does not show Up ' 
the rhedical position of the United Kingdom in a 
very favourable 'light particularly when we are ied 
to ' believe ’that the torch 'of human freedom/^ 
enlighterimfent a’nd social achievement 'hurns 
brightest in' ihe British' Isles; where' administra- 
tion in the social field is rfe'n'dered ten times easier, ‘ 
in view of the'relative populations corlcerned and 
a hundred times .more facile due to the mental 
disposition of British people for rbform^. In his 
sweeping indictment he possibly lost sight of^^ the 
fact, that the ide’a of i'^wonieh's m'^Tdic^l college in 
India was first mooted in 19i3 but it ’wa's riot till ! 
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19I4 that the foundation stone was laid for this 
pioneer institution which wds destined to play its 
part in the medical regeneration of the country 
from its inception in 1916. 

. , If we do accept the mis-statement of one nurse 
to 65,000 then it will haraly astound any critic if 
eighteen relations came into hospital with a little 
boy, when people situated like the author of 
‘Verdict on India’ can have two nurses at his beck 
and cal). They were taking every precaution to 
see that their child died with at least his family in 
attendance- 
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In pursuit of his diligent study of the comm'unal 
differences he remarks that ‘ whilst in bed people 
were dropping in to see nie» Muslims, Hindus, 
Sikhs... but now I look back on it never an Indian”. 
What should have astonished him further must 
have been -the fact that no Evropean beside the 
communities nientioned even- called on-this human 
haromeier of Indian communal discord to ascertain- 
how his health or his mind was progressing in an 
Indian atmosphere. 

, Looking back we have similar teflecti'ons of how’ 
remarkably well the English mirid functions through 
its vast army of Mr. and Mrs. Smjths in 'guaging- 
the hatred of the Muslim for the. Hindu. . They 
Stein to be the only ones able to assess the depth, 
of this feeling, despite th'e iWefutable fac^that in 
the fields; the cities,' the factories and in the trivial 
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excursions of every day life they mingle without 
the slightest friction. This harmony is disrupted 
at times by riots similar to the social upheavals in 
other countries, but whatever its cause it cannot be 
attributed to a mountain of fundamental differences 
which is incapable of solution. Experiments in the 
past prove conclusively how soon these differences 
are forgotten till some provocative episode serves 
to fan this communal animosity of the irresponsible 
elements of society into life again. It is futile to 
labour the sayings’ of a few dyspeptics to substan- 
tiate hi'! view point on Hinduism. Sometimes 
these sayings lack sincerity owing to the purpose 
they seek to achieve. Sycophancy is a common 
failing of the East and flattery comes easily to the 
man who has an *axe to grind’. 

Hinduism may be filth to some Muslims and 
the statement that Gandhi is more than a god to 
a large section of the Hindu community may pro- 
voke resentment among other communities, but 
viewed in its proper persepective it is easily under- 
standable. To a fanatical follower of any religion 
other religions are anathema to their orihodox 
minds and take on the form of any description of 
which their criticism is capable. Gandhi himself 
has repeatedly in his writings and speeches con- 
stantly reproved his followers from indulging in 
such ridiculous fancies ,by ascribing to him a 
place amongst the diety in their enthusiastic 
admiration for his repeated sacrifices, forgiving 
disposition and the austerity surrounding his life. 
These sentiments cannot be held against them, 
for few Englishmen or Indians can live the life 
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that Gandhi leads, least o£ all Beverly Nichols, 
otherwise we would have a few more excuses to 
call these men 'Gods’ in the true Indian sense of 
admiration for the ^Super man'. 

If to some Muslims Hinduism and Gandhism 
are renugnant quite a number of the same com- 
munity are ardent admirers of his life and philo- 
sophy and are staunch members of the Congress. 
Beverly Nichols finds great difficulty in under- 
standing these men who proclaim their belief in 
Congres- policy. The so-called welter of conflict- 
irig ideologies of the Congress are easily under- 
stood i! one is willing to consider the questions 
objectively free from the prejudices of the Eng- 
lish mind which lauds the attempts of men who 
strike at the root of a nation’s life, whilst it conde- 
mns the men who at great personal risk strive for . 
the essential harmony and fundamental unity of 
the Nation as a whole. 

Gandhi’s anti-industrialisation scheme is 
purelv* the raising cf the economic standard of the 
masses till industrialisation can be applied to less 
capitalistic purposes than at present. The 
modern system of industrialisation tends to raise 
the tempo of production whilst on the other hand, 
the working class and the standard of the labour 
working class, is kept on the borderline of starvation, 
thereby increasing the margin of profits for the 
capitalistic bosses. The only hope for the masses 
fies not in a few moneyed-class of fncfians, who 
in their callousness, if at ail moved by pity cai 
merely dole out a few rupees, but hardly have th 
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courage or unselfishness to uproot the jest of 
poverty and 'unequal distribution, dut'O'h Hhern- 
selves alone. It is in this connection that Gandhi 
has started ‘his-Gh‘prka 'scheme (spinning wheel) 
whereby each house' ‘can * supplement* Itsiincorriei 
through its. sale of handicrafts vvhi^h need very 
insi^nificaiit outlay. This' 'will inevitably raise 
the standard of living, and by the prbper adjust- 
ment^ of industrialisation to the national ecoromic 
life ‘ as advocated by Jawarharlal Nehru, India 
can look forward to an era of prosperity in which 
the fear of want ‘can b’e greatly .reduced.' 

If'Dr. Khan Sahib' the' Premier bf the’Gon'g- 
ress Ministry in 1937'was fatiguing in the enun- 
’cia'tion of Kis principles'and ,had helped’ to‘'i^ise 
Beverly Nicholas teniperature, it is not ‘unusual 
■\'‘hen the victim happens to be ’an Engllshrflan, 
bh'l 5 ^’'tKat the reaction ‘to"’lndian' aspiratiohs ' in 
responsible English’ -quarter's foVTndian w'filfaie 
does not manifest itself in a te'mberatur'e, but‘a 
piarked inability to think .clearly along the well 
advei;tise'd prmciples ‘of 'the .Government of the 
people, by the people ^of the same nationality).^ 

^ ’_If w'e.take it for granted that Dr. Khan ^ahib 
'sent.^or a 'British ‘Doctor'*t6 ‘ treat the casualties 
in 'the’ riots at* Peshawar it 'does not' necessarily 
'mean that as Muslims they w^re afraid of Hindu 
doctors owing to'the difference of 'their respective 
doctrines, or vice-versa as go' proudly blaime’d by 
Beverly Nichols, who goes ko far Ss to boast of the 
fair-deal of ihd Europ^n'in Kis dealirigs with the 
Indians* irrespective of th'eirfcaste'br creed.‘ fSucli 
• -if .u. « '} j, ;i; • *).! -.ioi-jm 
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a short sighted view-point confirms the suspicion 
of British egotism being unable to see further 
than its own nose. The modus-operandi of Bri- 
tish intervention in communal riots is to introduce 
force’ with the business end of its military rifles 
and armoured cars, and the irony of the situation 
is completely lost on their obtuse minds of Dr- 
Khan Sahib requesting a British doctor to clear 
up the damage done by his compatriots. 

In other cases where British brains and skill 
are taken advantage of instead of the Indian tal- 
ent available at all times, speaks volumes for the 
pernicious propaganda of the British, in impressing 
upon Indian minds the idea of superiority in any- 
thing British and thereby inculcating a very 
marked feeling of inferiority, and undermining the- 
public confidence in anything indigenous or Indian* 
The simple manner in which this is achieved is 
worth a study. In their schools everything British 
IS extolled; a standard of proficiency in the 
English language is necessary for recruitment to 
Government services whilst all vernacular is 
regarded as a handicap. In every sphere of indus- 
try* commerce and sciences the Britishers’ salaries 
are by far higher than those drawn by competent 
Indians performing the same functions and its 
attendant responsibilities. Under these circums- 
tances the average person can be excused for fal- 
ling a victim to this well laid trap and asking for 
anything with an^English label on it, This delu- 
sion can easily be dispelled in the very argument 
chosen by the author of ‘Verdict on India’, namely 
medicine! Hundreds of Indian Medical practi- 
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tvoners in the big cities of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and Bihar to name just a few have be- 
come lengendary figures In the annals of medical 
and surgical history through their super effi- 
ciency, and thousands’ of their clients have been 
members belonging to every communal sect in 
India. At the present time honorary and paid 
medical practitioners are in attendance at every 
public Indian hospital and no Muslim or Hindu 
•ever dreams of imagining that he would be the 
victim of the doctor's spleen owing to their 
different religious outlooks. 

This preference for English doctors to attend 
to Indian patients is not one ‘of the subtleties, 
which are so dear to aU Congress apologists, 
•'because they ca!n think clearly in a crisis, but on 
the contrary only a reflection of one of the causes 
which bolster up the overweening self-esteem of 
the average Englishman, who is unable to think 
■clearly in a crisis, free from the prejudices of the 
presumed greatness of the ‘old school tie’ and the 
■subtleties which are so dear to all apologists for 
vthe idyosyncracies of the British Lion. 

’ m ‘- 

One is constained to answer the retorts of 
Beverly Nichols whose grasp of the situation seems 
to be symptomatic of an indigestion of half-truths 
which take the form of a vitriolic attack on 
Hinduism. He see.ms absolutely convinced that 
Hinduism is a decadent philosophy because of its 
votaries observance of the ceremony of Lakshmi 



IDevi, the Hindu Goddess of wealth. May we re- 
rmind him that this worship of the rupee, as errone- 
•ously. presumed by him is not far removed from 
the offering of part of the harvest in thanks-giving 
tin the Service of the High Church. If censure must 
be directed to Hinduism then what reply can we 
•expect of the worship at the altars of mammon 
tin the rest of the world, where religion hardly 
, plays any part at all owing to their insatiable 
greed for accumulation? How often have Chris- 
'tians attempted to bribe their own particular saint 
•or diety with offers in the form of charity if their 
plans worked out successfully, or saved them from 
^the just workings of fate or retribution for 
rtheir evil actions? How often have the worship- 
ipers .of Christ invoked the help of God in their 
(financial gambles under the camouflaged appeal 
for divine aid? The answer would be revealing. 
.-As Beverly Nichols is so concerned with the 
►decadence of Hinduism it might be as well to 
irecommend for his edification the living drama 
^that is being portrayed in the ‘Daily Mirror’* and 
the ‘News of the World’ in which rape, murder, 
(robbery and adultery are given full publicity," 
Are we to believe in the face of this damning evi- 
'dence that such actions are symptoms of a deca- 
dent Christian philosophy? Or accept with the 
-smugness of the author that the idealism of a 
religion must be embellished with these black- 
-spots of immorality? 

1 Kashmir is inhabited by a -preponderance 
-of the Muslim community and a Hindu rules 
'over their destinies, through the support and con- 
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sent of the British paramount powen. -The oow 
is held in high esteem by the Hindus owing to- 
the religious sanction accorded to ‘cow-protection' 
and’to kill a cow would be tantamount to hurting: 
the religious susceptibilities of the ruler. The 
penalty for violating this law in earlier times was- 
extreme, but now the death sentence has- beeni 
commuted to transportation. It is hardly worth' 
mentioning what treatment would be accorded ini 
a Muslim state to a person who desecrated their 
religious beliefs in which the pig is.heldasan* 
accursed thing. So it is hardly worth' the while- 
of any individual to lend a hearing to the com- 
plaints or invectives of either sect. • 

■ IV ' 

We are recommended to study a part of' Mark 
Twain’s description of Hinduism with the following: 
comment. “Here'it is. As you study it, rememben 
that it was the considered opinion of a very greati 
American, a man who loved his neighbour and' 
feared God”. And in this connection we cannoU 
do better than quote Mark Twain. 

• “In Benares they tell you that if a pilgrim, 
should ever cross to the other side of the Ganges- 
and get caught out and die there, he would at once 
come to life again in the form of .an ass. Think 
of that, after all this trouble and expense.. You 
see, the Hindu has a childish and unreasoning 
aversion to being turned into an ass. It is hard to 
tell why, one' could properly expect an ass to have 
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an aversion to being turned into a Hindu. He 
■would Jose dignity by it, seJf-respect, and n ine 
'tenths of his intelligence. But the Hindu who 
changes into an ass would not lose anything atail*** 
unless, .of course you count his religion. And 
he would gain much. He would gain relea se f rom 
_ his slavery to two million Gods and twenty million 
_ priests, fakirs, holy mendicants and other sacred 
bacilli; he would escape the Hindu hell; he would 
also escape the Hindu heaven. These are the 
advantages which the Hindu ought to consider; 
and then — he*d go over and die on the other side.** 

And as a passing comment that “the yellowing 
■pages of an old American classic though somewhat 
out-dated offered a key to modern India, but his 
own words in the same para “The urbane old 
.humorist for once in a way dropped the mask, and 
‘fhetface he revealed was stern and terrible” gives 
lus the real key to the quotation of Mark Twain 
'Cited above. 

A careful analysis of the reference with 
®everly t'^ichols’ comments makes us wonder if 
'Western education measures up to its much boost- 
•ed claims, or if the standard of intelligence exhibi- 
ited by these leading lights of modern literature is 
•worthy of such celebrated institutions as Oxford 
•and Cambridge to name just a few universities. 
Surely a university degree is not essential to assess 
'thc'value of the above statements as it is plain to 
•any reader that this indictment of Mark Twain is 
ipurely the product of the western mind, to which 
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Hinduism presents a maze of philosophical contra- 
dictions. A hundred Mark Twains,.. Bernard' 
Shaws, Huxleys, H. G. Wells or lesserlights like* 
Beverly Nichols and company could'not offer any 
description Avith the full conviction. of* truth of an. 
Eastern problem which their western minds steeped 
.in materialism is unable to fully appreciate, or 
understand. .Their thesis might sound plausible or'^ 
feasible but to understand the merits of Hindusim 
the approach must be eastern with, sympathy, for“ 
the subject in hand, not hostile criticism. 

One may visualise the difficulty of an Easter- 
ner in understanding the Holy Trinity of Chris* 
tianity, if he professed no sympathy at aU for the- 
enquiry, and studied this question from a critical 
standpoint. So we can dismiss Mark- T^vain (or 
his learned supporter) as an authority on 
Hinduism for several reasons;’ one that Mark- 
T wain is a westerner and that his-work' of ‘More 
Tramps Abroad” was written in* the nineteenth) 
century and it will be of no avail to maintain that 
life or the hands of the clock have stood still, till 
Beverly Nichols arrived to lend confirmation to- 
the view of the great American;; secondly that 
Mark Twain was essentially ai humorist in his 
style, and as such his art permitted him i to take- 
liberties with facts to delight his readers with 
bizarre descriptions. If his calling-was that of a' 
Theologian or his pastime that of Theosophy we- 
might be inclined to accept his persiflage serious- 
ly. He might be a very great American, a man. 
who loved his neighbour and feared. God. There- 
are millions of such people in America and millions- 
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were in England who loved their neighbours and 
feared God, but it did not stop them from lynch- 
ing the Negroes in America in the last decade- 
and the burning at the stake in England of their 
beloved neighbours during the reign of Queen. 
Mary because of religious differences. The- 
Spanish Inquisition stands as a memorial to the 
achievements oi-great men who loved their neigh- 
bours and feared God. It would be in the 
interests of international good-will if the founts 
of western education included history and 
elementary common-sense or practical logic in a 
more instructive form in their present syllabus. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Sober Reflections on Hinduism. . 

It is a difficult task to champion the cause of 
a religion that one has not inherited at birth or 
been converted into, but it is .the bounden duty 
according to the tenets of Christianity to right a 
wrong whenever possible. This attack on Hin« 
duism apart from its inherent contradictions 
betrays a superficial knowledge of the religious 
principles concerned and its typical misrepresent- 
ation by western critics. 

• The author sets out to assure us that this 
attack is not an attack on the Indian character 
or the Indian peoples* but on the Hindu religion 
alone or “the groups of religions, philosophies, 
cultures which today parade themselves under the 
wide banner of Hinduism;” and on the following 
page he enunciated a fact that “A book about 
India, which is not a religious book is not a book 
about India at all”. However we need not 
enquire to some length into the labrynth of con- 
tradictions of which the worthy disciples of 
western culture are capable, but concern ourselves 
with the points raised against the religion itself. 

India has her quota of Wilberforces, her 
Florence Nightingales, her Father Damiens, as 
well as her Tagores and Jagadish Boses and the 
presumption that she is so singularly weak in the 
type of selfless characters, who brighten the pages 
of the western History is not due to any flaw in 
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>the Indian character, nor can we agree with 
Beverly Nichois that it is due to the deadening 
influence of Hinduism. Hinduism as it is — not 
-as it might be, because there are 160 million 
people inspired by other religions; but solely due 
to a refusal of the West to acknowledge the 
iintrinsic merits of anything Eastern, particularly 
when these national figures challenge the estab- 
lished names in the' West. The reason for this 
lack of interest and appreciation in the virtues of 
'the East lie in the fact that the West has arro- 
■gated to itself a feeling of superiority in every 
' 'form of culture and does not hesitate to advertise 
'to the whole world the merits of their own national 
•or international heroes, whereas the eastern 
'flowers of culture are born to “bud and bloom in 
•the desert air unseen”. 

Nobody but a super-egotist would be respon- 
•sible for the statement that of the many fine 
truthful unselfish Indians he met hardly one was 
•a sincere Hindu. Surely one is not expected to 
take this view-point seriously, when we have the 
•astounding total of 240 million Hindus to choose 
'from, and more so when we can name a dozen or 
•so ofF-hand such as Mahatma Gandhi, Tagore, 
•Nehru and a host of leading political and spiritual 
'figures who have sacrificed fame and fortune of 
their vocations, to fight for the' cause of their 
•country inspired by their convictions alone. 
Sincerity is the keynote of their lives both in the 
■religious and practical sense, when inprisonment 
•and criticism seem to be the only reward for 
'their continued sacrifices. 
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Beverly Nichols in his attempted cxplanationj, 
and criticism of this religion extends to e\’ery ' 
Indian the invitation to retort with an exposure* 
of the faults of the modern Christian for he feels- 
that the Christian world conid do with >a lesson. 
Apart from taking advantage of his noble genero- 
sity in extending this Christian invitation of mud’ 
slinging* we could do better by explaining a few 
misconceptions which would go a long way ini 
advancing the virtues of one religion rather than 
indulging in criticisms of another religion, which- 
will not penetrate the encrustation of snobbery 
and prejudice of its votaries. 

Before we proceed with the definition of 
Hinduism it would be as well to quote another- 
Englishman C.F. Andrews in ‘Mahatma Gandhis: 
Ideas’. “There are few things perhaps more diffi- 
cult to accomplish than to put oneself in sympa- 
thetic touch with a religion which is not one’s own 
by birth inheritance. The effort that has to be 
made is far more sustained than that of under- 
standing a poem in a foreign tongue. There is a 
strangeness about every mood and tone of wor- 
ship as well as in the words of the sacred texts of* 
Scripture, and the revealed doctrines held to be 
orthodox’’. 

The worship of the cow is more correct when, 
referred to as “cow protection”. This reverence 
paid to the cow is perhaps more difficult to under- 
stand in the west, but when we appreciate the 
fact that in the distant past when human historji 
changed from the nomadic life of the hunter to. 
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agriculiuraj^ pursuits, the cow played a very im- 
portantipart in. providing milk for* daily food; til- 
ling .the soil; /supplying dung for fuel, plastering 
the earthern floors and manure to be used as 
fertilisers. ‘In this way the cow became a neces- 
sary adjunct to any household to be cherished as' 
a priceless treasure. At the present time the cow 
is the mother to India’s dumb millions, who find, 
in cow’s milk the necessary nutrition to supplement 
their meagre dietary deficiencies. Religion gave 
sanction to cow— protection in the same way as we 
admire the sanitary regulations and laws of Moses 
which would have ceased to be observed if it had 
uo religious authority to enforce and ensure its 
continuance. (It would be as well for Christians 
to ponder the fact that Jesus Christ was born in a 
cattle manger). 

A few agnostics or iconoclasts might impress 
Beverly Nichols that Young India wants to march 
to the factory while the leader insists on dragging 
them to church. He finds that “Hinduisni in its 
most extreme and aggressive form is a living and 
turbulent force. It’s voice rises above the roar 
of the factories and the workshops, it dorninates 
the assemblies of politicians and students. He 
has cited Professor D. P. Mukerji of Lucknow 
University, as confirmation - ’^ Examinees begin 
their answers, clerks and shopkeepers begin their. 

_ Work with an invocation to their fa v our ite deitie^ 
_at the top of their books. A good division at the 
_ examination, a rapid promotion in service and 
smart deal in the bazar or Stock Exchange, can all 



t be secured by God*s grace-administered through a 

■ religious preceptor. No leader so openly waits _ 

for divine -inspiration as Mr. Gandhi, nor is so 
■admired for it» none so constant]}- mixes politics 
with religion even in his most milennial moments..^ 
no soc i al scientist, in India has got a.' chance _ 
against the scientists of transcendental knowledg e^ 
no non - theoiogicaJ school of meta ph ysics ever had_ 
or ever can have any considerable prestige **. 

Among the greater proportion of sincere 
‘ Christians we have the same expression of belief 
I in divine influence which they invoke in every 
commonplace act both in appeal for aid and 
. thanks'giving. 

If religion permeates the life and actions of 

• the Indian, it is a fact that should be more ap- 
I preciated in the West where God and religion 
I have ceased to exist in their quest for power and 

wealth. 

That a Christian should deplore the influence 
of religion speaks volumes for the Western attitude 
towards spiritual culture. If we should have 

■ reason to be proud according to this authority that 
"of the liny propotllon of the literate It Is safe to 
suggest that only those who live in big cities, in 

. constant contact with western influences, have 
thrown off the faith of their fathers. At the most 

• generous estimate this gives us only a few thousand 

who can claim to be iconoclasts in any sense in 
'•which we understand the word. The rest — the 
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teeming millions — remain bowed at the feet of the 
idols.”. ' . 

It would not be out of place to remind him 
that the world in general could benefit consider- 
ably by remaining bowed in reverence to the 
tenets ofjtheir respective religions. 

ir 


What is Hinduism? The author takes good 
care to say that his essay on Hinduism was writ- 
ten in the hills far away from dictionaries and 
religious text-books, for he was convinced that 
they would be of little help because “Hinduism is 
almost indefinable, presenting a hotchpotch of 
■almost every fear dream and delusion, which has- 
ever drifted through the tangled shadowy jungle 
cf man’s brain." 

' The more is the pity that this religious critic 
^id not resort to dictionaries and religious text- 
books in quest of the spiritual beauty of Hin- 
duism, otherwise he would have found a striking 
similarity in all religions including Christianity 
^hich hold out dreams of Heaven and Paradise as • 
the case may be on the one hand, with fear of. 
Hell and Limbo on the other. The sombre 
spectre of superstition and fear haunts every 
religion. 

In the Selected Works of Voltaire by Joseph’ ' 
McCabe we have a description of the Christians’- 
^ttitude to other religions; ‘Discourse of a Turk.’' 
“Most of thy dogs of Christians have spoken folly 
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-about oar,Mahommed. A certain Baron de Tott, 
•a man of such ability and geniality, who , did us^ 
great service in the last war, induced me some- 
time ago to read a book of, one of your most 
learned men named Grotius, entitled *The truth 
-of the Christian Religion'. This Grotus accuses 
our great Mahommed of forcing men to believe 
that a pigeon spoke in his ear. that a camel con* 
-versed with him during the night, and that he had 
put half the moon in his sleeve. If the most • 
learned of your Christ-worshippers can write such 
.asinine stuff, What must I think of the others". 

If the hotchpotch of every fear, dream, delu- 
sion, fostered by a mass of ancient texts, songs, 
legends is the sole peculiarity of Hinduism alone, 
then we are entitled to enquire as to. what category 
the following, questions on Christian teaching can 
be relegated 'Questions of Zapata’ in Selected 
Works of Voltaire by McCabe. * Question 7.” The 
'book entitled says that Joshua had deutero- 
momy engraved on stones coated with mortar; this 
\passage in Joshua, and others by ancient writers, 

■ clearly prove that in^the day of Moses and Joshua 
the peoples of the East engraved their laws and 
•observations on stone and brick. The Pentateuch 
.tells us that the Jewish people were without food 
and clothing in the desert; it seems hardly prob- 
-able that if they had no tailors or shoemakers, they 
had men who were able to engrave a large book. 
In any case how did they preserve this large work 
inscribed in mortar? 

Question 11. — “I should, with all my heart like 
ito eat the fruit which hung from the tree of know- 



'ledge and it, seems to me that prohibition to eat it 
is strange. Since God endowed, man wth reason, 
Hie ought to encourage him to advance in knowledge. 
Did he wish to be served only by fools? I should 
like to have speech with the serpent, since it is so 
intelligent ; but I should like to know what 
language it spoke. The Emperor Julian, a great 
philosopher, asked this of the great Saint Cyril who 
could not meet the question and said to the 
, Emperor: “You are the Serpent”. St. Cyril was 
mot polite, but you will observe that he did not 
perpetrate this theological impertinence until 
Julian was dead?" 

“Genesis says that the serpent eats earth, you 
’know that Genesis is wrong and that the earth 
•^lone contains no nourishment. In regard to God 
walking familiarly every day in the garden and 
talking to Adam and- Eve and the serpent, I may 
'say that it would have been very pleasant to be 
'there. But as I think you are much more fitted 
‘for the kind of society which Joseph and Mary 
had in the stable at Bethlehem, I will not advise 
■you to visit the Garden of Eden, especially as the 
•gate is now guarded by a cherub armed to the 
teeth. It is true that according to the rabbis 
•cherub means “ox”. A curious kind of porter! 
please let me know what a cherub is? The 
TCerubim (or Cheribum) of the old testament are 
‘the winged' bulls of the ancient Babylonians of 
■which there are two fine specimens in the British 
IMuseum.” 

Question 2l. — Moses having wedded the 
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daughter of an ido1ator,*how could God choose- 
him as his prophet without reproaching him?' 
How could Pharaoh’s magicians work the same- 
miracles as Moses except that of covering the- 
land with lice and vermin? How could they 
change into blood all the waters, since these had' 
already been changed into blood by. Moses? How 
was it that Mdses, Jed by God himself, and at the 
head of six hundred and thirty thousand fighting- 
men, fled with his people instead of taking Egypt,, 
in which God had slain all the first born? . Egypt 
never had an army of a hundred thousand men, 
from the first mention of it in historical times.. 
How w'as it that Moses flying with his troops, 
from the land of Goshen, crossed half of Egypt, 
instead of going straight to Canaan, and ad\*an- 
ced as far as Memphis, between DaaNSephon and 
the Red Sea? Finally how could Pharaoh pursue 
him with all his cavalry when in the fifth plague- 
of Egypt, God had just destroyed all the horses, 
and beasts in the country, and moreover Egypt 
which is much broken by canals, always had very 
little ca\-aliy?" 

‘‘Question 31. — How shall I speak of the 
battle of joshua with the Amorites at neth-horon> 
on the way to Gibeon? The Lord sends a rain* 
of stones from Bcth-horon to Azekah, therefore* 
the Amorites were exterminated by rocks which* 
fell from heaven over a space of fifteen milc-i. 
Thd Scripture says that It vs-as midday. Why- 
then, did Joshusa command the sun and the moon* 
to stand still in the middle of the sky in order to- 
give him lime to complete the defeat of a smallr 
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a'ready . exterminated? Why 
Hn tell the moon to stand still at midday? 

How could moon and sun remain in the same 
ransnh°f “ Which commentator shall. I 

truth?” ^ explanation of this extraordinary 

need your advice to enable 
fc^Lie • 19th verse of the first 

an?!^ J And the Lord was with Judah; 

1 v'*’® “httbitants of the valley, 

I because they had chariots of iron”. I cannot of 
my own feeble lights understand how the God of 
• and'’t" ®" j sepsreeded the order of nature 
Wish favour of the 

■ taTic f "'*? vanquish the inhabi- 

Can ii k valley because they had iron chariots, 
that Ta as some learned men say, 

. win i ‘'™.® regarded their God as a 

fi 1 deity, sometimes morc’power- 

juii at other times Jess powerful than ,the.God of 
this is not, proved by the reply 

■ p J^Patbah: Ye possess by right what your God 

..Whl^°^ vou: sufler then that we take 

wnat our God Adonai has promised ns? 

ir.-.i 1 pray you tell me by what 

ikL ®®"pbt 3C0 foxes tied them toge- 

-iner by their tails and fastened lighted ,torches to 
'v. I‘''”i"T'9“=rrters in order to set fire to the har- 
Pbillistines. Foxes are/ound only, in 
oded country. There was no forest in' this, 
oistrict and it'seems rather difficult to catch 3C0 
cats ahve and tie them together by their tails. 
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It is then said that he killed a thousand Phillistines 
with the jaw-bone of ‘an a'ss ; and that a spring 
issued from one of the teeth of this jaw. When 
it comes to jaws of asses, you certainly owe me 
-explanations ?'* . 

, “ Question 43. The wealth of ' David and 
Solomon, ‘which amounted to more than five 
hundred thousand million gold ducats, seems ’to 
he 'not easly reconciled with the poverty of the 
country and with the condition to which the Jews 
were reduced under Saul when ithey had not the 
means of sharpening their plough-shares and axes. 
Our cavalry officers will shrug their shoulders when 
I tell them that Solomon had four hundred thou- 
sand horses in a little country where there never 
' were and are not today, anything but asses, as I 
liave already had the honour to represent to you.” 

Lastly Question 57. Having received your 
instructions on all the prodigies of this nature, I 
•shall have to say that God was condemned to be 
‘executed for original sin.' And if I am told that 
there was never any question of original sin, either 
in the old or New Tcslement,' that is merely 
■stated that Adam \vas condemned to die on the 
day on which he should cat the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, and that he did not die ; and that 
Augustine, bishop of Hippo, formerlya Manichaen 
was the first to set up the doctrine of original stn, 

I submit to you that, as my hearers are not the 
, -simple minded people of Hippo, t run some risk 
inciting derision by speaking much without saying 
anything. When certain cavillers came to show 
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ime that God could not possibly by executed be- 
tcause an apple was eaten four thousand years 
before his death and could not possibly have rede- 
• emed the human race, yet apart from a chosen 
ifew, left'the whole of it in the devil’s claws,* I had 
■'Only verbiage to give in reply and went away to 
‘hide my shame.” 

* Beverly Nichols answer would' be much 
^appreciated and very interesting indeed • 

A short history of Hinduism is‘necessary to 
‘enable tHe reader to understand the problem 
clearly, and refute the criticism that caste is-the 
•'Sheet anchor of Hinduism.. A religion, according 
"to Beverly Nichols that has no churches,* no pope, 
no bible and most important of all no .history and 
’because of this complete lack of factual back- 
^groond Hinduism is intangible fluid and elusive. 

Dr. Pratt, Professor of Philosophy; Williams 
‘College, summarises the difficulties of rendering 
■a. faithful interpretation ot an alien religion by 
-a heretic, “To give the feelings of an alien reli- 
•gion iti’s necessary to do more than expound its 
‘Concepts and .describe its history. One must 
'^catch its sentiment, feel ones way into its symbols, 
‘its colts, its art, and then seek to impart these not 
'merely ‘by scientific exposition' but in all sorts of 
’indirect.ways.'’ 

' Religion is the conversation between God 
■and man. No matter* what form religion may , 
■take the common goal is ideal spiritual life. Their 
'differences lie not in their aim but the extent of 
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’^boar. Strengthening his appeals, with offerings of 
’food or whatever gifts he could afford. With this 
-form of submission he learned to employ’ certain 
postures of kneeling, bowing the head, lifting his 
ihands up to the invisible powers on whose good-will 
ihis’very life depended. When oral language be- 
came the chief medium of conversational inter-: 
‘Course outmo'ding the earlier method of signs, he 
addressed the good deities in all the terms of glori- 
•fication requesting their protection against the 
•evil powers and accompanied the supplication with 
‘offerings. *Men whose memories had greater 
retentive power • than , the average, remembered 
■formulae for praise, postures of worship, gesture 
<.cf the hands and expressions of the face and so 
'Were called upon to officiate, as mediators bet- 
'ween man and the invisible powers. These mens’ 
'Vocations consisted solely of performing at funct- 
I rions and so the priestly offices originated. 

Primitive man's first impulse to pray.was for 
, Ihimself, to invoke protection against his . enemies 
' ; and the inclemency of the weather. He prayed 
^ earnestly for the powers to satisfy the needs of his 
t body, in all his ste'ps of evolution from the hunter 
1 to the agriculturist. In order to make his prayer. 
’ ’for self-interest more facile he found it easier to 
[ nvorship graven images reproduced in the likeness 
' fhe presumed his deity resembled. He anointed 
tthem, put food and garlands of flowers before 
ithem. While his prayers were answered he sang 
I :and danced before them, but if they continued to- 
‘disappoint him, they were supplanted by another 
^ 'Set of gods of his own choice. 


'progress they ‘ achieve. How did religion come: 
in'toihari’s life? And why should 'there be so* 
' many apparently antagonistic creeds? 

A rational analysis of religion and its incep- 
tion can be traced briefly by studying the life of-' 
primitive man. “ * 

. Natural causation such as thunder, lightn- 
ing, the son, moon, seasons, health and illness 
‘ were unknown to the child-like mind of,primitive‘ 
man, because his undeveloped mentality could! 
not grasp their proper significance or trace their 
causes. Suffice to say that these appeared as; 
mysteries to him. His only explanation'of these 
phenomena was that they were the .result of 
actions of invisible human personalities more: 
powerful than himself. , * . • 

When in the possession of good health, and' 
the heavens -sunny and clear, his Hunting good 
he ascribed his good fortune to the benevolence- 
of favourable powers. Jll-health, storms and 
nature’s independability where his desires were- 
concerned, was accounted for by ‘the predomin- 
. ance of powers that were not pleased with him. .At: 
first he regarded both good and evil powers with- 
suspicion, and distrust, till as time went on his- 
confidence in the good powers' increased consi- 
derably. 

• ■ Later he devised means of placating the evil 

* powers,’ by utilising methods similar to those em- 
^ ployed in imploring mercy of a stranger or neigh- 


^bour. Strengthening his appeals, with offerings of 
’food or whatever gifts he could afford. With this 
‘form of submission he learned to employ certain 
postures of kneeling, bowing the head, lifting his 
ihands up to the invisible powers on whose good-will 
ihis Very life depended. When oral language be- 
came the chief medium of conversational inter- 
‘course outmoBing the earlier method of signs, he 
addressed the good deities in all the terms of glori- 
•fication requesting their protection against the 
‘evil powers and accompanied the supplication with 
‘offerings. -Men whose memories had greater 
retentive power ■ than ,the average, remembered 
■formulae for praise, postures of worship, gesture 
cof the hands and expressions of the face and so 
'Were called upon to officiate, as mediators bet- 
'ween man and the invisible powers. These mens’ 
•vocations consisted solely of performing at funct- 
rions and so the priestly offices originated. 

Primitive man’s first impulse to pray. was for 
Ihimself, to invoke protection against his ..enemies 
• and the inclemency of the weather. He prayed 
earnestly for the powers to satisfy the needs of his 
body, in all his ste'ps of evolution from the hunter 
to the agriculturist. In order to make his prayer 
•for self-intqrest more facile he found it easier to 
^vorship graven images reproduced in the likeness 
Ihe presumed his deity resembled. He anointed 
>them, put food and garlands of flowers before 
ilhem. While his prayers were answered he sang 
:and danced before them, but if they continued to 
'disappoint him, they were supplanted by another 
>set of gods of his own choice. 
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f As primitive man . gained in knowledRe his: 
gods increased. The priests who died were' 
regarded as deities who could further man’s ends- 
in the next world with the same zeal and enthu-- 
siasm they evinced during their earthly existence.- 
In this way he tried to bridge the gulf between- 
himself and the unseen, through the influence of 
emotions as his undeveloped mind had not begun* 
function rationally. 

Religion to the- primitive man '‘ was the cul-- 
minating point of sentinent emotion and impulses. 
In his disappointment and suffering it became his*- 
only hope. Besides mitigating bis sorrows it be- 
came 'synonymous with the idea of protection- 
against evil from every side, and as he co-operated* 
with his neighbours.against a common enemy or- 
danger, he felt that his prayers and offerings-' 
helped hfs deity to' overcome the powers of evil. 

Gradually he come to depend on his deity for- 
the successful outcome of every venture and if' 
they turned out otherwise, he began to look 
into his own actions 'to see . if they had been the 
cause of offence and hence failed to please the- 
Gdds. His sacrifices took the shape of animal fleshs 
and blood together with the choicest things he- 
could afford in appeasement. Thus saddled with» 
a god for every influence on mortal life, primi- 
tive religion Pecame essentially a religion' of fear- 
-.This fear became the breeding ground of supersti- 
tSonJn which the s]i^)]test untoward occurrence- 
in life seemed to portend the heralding of calami- 
ties to follow. Coincidences of this nature com- 
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pelJed him to believe that mystic significance was 
attached to trivial happenings. In this way hfe 
became one series of adjustments to ominous 
events. He devised magic spells, incantations, 
performed the most intricate ceremonies, wore 
talismans and resorted to kindred practices to 
avert malign influences on his life or property. 

As reason began to assert itself and man . 
became more enlightened. Those,' whose faculties 
were far in advance of others, were looked upon as 
the chosen of God. These men with high ideals, 
higher reasoning powers and undaunted faith in 
the goodness of humanity have arisen from time- 
\o time to combine the laws oi . the ancients s^ith: 
the creeds founded by them and so gave 
a new meaning to life. These prophets or founders 
of great religions embarked upon a stupendous 
task of leading mankind togreater heights. ^ Their 
teachings were of a higher spiritual nature and 
man in order to follow this higher plane of thought 
had to remodel his life along the severe lines set 
by the doctrines' he followed. The prophets in- 
troduced reforms, gave every assurance that God 
heard the prayers of his devotees if they were 
uttered in love with an unselfish aim, and placed 
morality above empty ceremonial practices. 

» Dr. Dhalla in 'Our Perfecting World’ writes — 
"Since Zarathstra’.s advent on his prophetic mis- 
sion some three thousand years ago. there have 
lived and died for the^redemptibn of the world 
such sages and seers as Moses and Buddha: 
Mahavira and Confucius, Laotac, Jesus and 



Mahotnmed,' the sublimest souls of all time. 
Sainted spirits inhuman form who walk 'with, 
angelic steps and in whose persons God stood - 
revealed to mankind.” 

Again “It is the way or path of life that' each 
of the great prohets undertakes to reveal to man- 
kind. Jesus expressly calls himself The Way. 
Zoroaster proclaims that there is but one path of 
life capable of leading mankind to his destined 
goal and that is the path of Righteousness. All 
other paths, he says, are no paths. Buddha inter- 
prets his philosophy of life in his noble Eight fold- 
path. The Tao of Lao-Tze signifies the way in 
the Chinese tongue, and the name of Japan’s 
national cult Shinto means the Way of the Gods. 
The apostles and disciples of the prophets ex- 
plained, interpreted, supplemented their teachings > 
and exhorted men to follow them faithfully,” 

• There are three- great religions which have 
been handed down from the dawn of .history. 
Judaism, Zoreastrianism and Hinduism. The 
first has been almost supplanted by its daughter 
religion Christianity. Zoroastrianism still strug- 
gles on with a very small circle of Parsees to up-( 
hold its glorious traditions and history; whilst 
Hinduism has withstood the impact of every creed 
from East and West and survived civilisation after 
■civilisation .till the present day, only to emerge 
stronger in every sense, owing to its absorption of 
the philosophies of other religions. All kinds of 
.philosophies from th'e high flights of Vedanta, 
.Buddhist Agnosticism, and the Atheistic form of 
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IJainism including the inncmerable forms of idola- 
ftoty, find a place in the accomodating bofom of 
‘Hinduism. How, then one may ask does one 
-explain how Hinduism can affort to express such 
-contradictory philosophies and still continue to 
-‘Survive as an identifiable religion as a whole ? 
•The answer is simple if one gets a correct pers- 
fpective of the inherent value of Hinduism. Most 
'religions believe that the wages of sin is death as_ 
•expressed by St. Paul and this basic principle 
•forms the nucleus of almost all religious instruct- 
ions from East to West, but the message of 
'Hinduism is that the wages of sin is living. A 
'Series of rebirths to work oat the penance for sins 
■committed in the former existence till the soul 
is completely divested of sin. Herein lies the 
essential difference between Hinduism and the 
•other doctrines. 

Before we go further there is one other fact 
'^worth noting. Hinduism is not a missionarj- reli- 
;gion in the commonly accepted sense of the word. 
>lt has doubtless absorbed other religions, philoso- 
iphies, through a gradual evolutionary character, 
■whilst Christianity extends to all corners of the 
■^lobe; Islam influences the people from Europe 
to Asia and Buddhism assumes an international 
■role, Hinduism is restricted to the Geographical 
’limits of India alone; and brings its influence to 
bear on over 250 million inhabitants, almost one 
'fifth of the human race. ^ 

Hinduism which allows greater freedom of 
fthoaght,«i)ut insists on orthodoxy in ever>’ day 
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conception that truth can assume different aspects 
'to various prophets, the Hindu religion shows a 
'Commendable spirit of tolerance in regarding 
■every religion as valid with equal contributions of 
•irutn. 

. , difficult to understand the perfection 
'pt the Hindu cult unless we bear in mind the liv- 
'>ng side of the universe. The elements have had 
ideas attached to their functions under 
“®^dings of Varuna, Pavana, Agri, Indra and 
^^ubera. In the explanation of their worship 
^wami Vivekananda gives Us further insight into 
'the mysteries of Hindu philosophy ‘‘Nor is the use 
‘Of images compulsorj- in Hinduism. Only if a 
realise his divine nature more easily with 
'the help of an image, would it be right to call that 
Nor, even when he has passed that stage, 
•should^ he call it an error. To the Hindu, 
^^3n is not , travelling from error to truth 
out from truth to truth, from lower truth 
to higher truth- To him all religions from the 
lowest fetishism to the highest obsolutism, mean 
■so many attempts of the human soul to grasp and 
’realise the Infinite, each determined by the condi- 
•tion of its birth and association. Each of these 



life, derives its strength from the Vedas of the* 
Bhagvadgita (Bhagavat-gita) and the Upanishads.. 
A form of spiritual law discovered and enlarged' 
by each reformer and snint. The claim that ’ the- 
Vedas or collection of spiritual truths is xchhcut' 
begninning or md is coxihxm^d by anafogy of 
the discovery of the *Law of Gravity’ or any such^ 
natural laws, which have been made known to us-‘ 
since its discovery and which has functioned long 
before man's knowlege of it. and will continue to- 
function even if man was prepared to forget about 
it. In this connection Swami Vivekananda dec- 
lared at the world Parliament of Religions im 
Chicago in 1893 ‘‘Here it may be urged that these- 
laws, as laws may be without end, but they must 
have had a beginning. Now the Vedas teach ust 
that creation is without beginning or end. Science- 
has proved to us that the sum total'of cosmic- 
energy is always the same. Then if there was a 
time when nothing existed, where was all this 
manifested energy? Some say it was in a pbtential 
form in God. In that case God is some timesi 
potential and sometimes kinetic, which would 
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system after system is being evolved out of chaos^ 
made to run for a time and again destroyed. This- 
is what the Hindu boy repeats everyday with his-^ 
Guru ‘This sun and this moon the lord has, crea- 
ted like the suns and moons of previous cycles’,, 
and this agrees with modern science.” 

Hinduism lays great stress on the primacy of 
the values of the spirit and the fact it has endured 
for over fifty three centuries lends confirmation to 
the toughness of its character and the value of its 
teaching in having withstood-the test of time and 
evolution. The Hindu shares the belief with other 
creeds that the soul and the body constitute two 
parallel lines of existence. The mind and the 
matter. There is also the undeniable fact that 
bodies inherit certain tendencies through the in« 
fiuence of the mind, which seeks expression in the 
fittest medium for its display. This temperament 
regardless of the course it pursues either in thorny 
pessimism, rosy optimsm or sheer placidity is 
accounted for by actions of the past life of the 
individual For it seems inconceivable that a ’just 
and merciful God can create man, in a spirit of 
partiality making some happy and dooming others 
to life of misery and unhappiness. Hence cur 
conception of the immortality of the soul is fully- 
borne out, but the Hindus belief goes further. 
To him the death of the individual means only a 
change of the soul from one body to another.” 

"Unlike other creeds the Hindu Religion sees, 
sa-lvation •au.ts.ide cvm fold aod does oot profess . 
belief in doctrines and dogmas, but in realsing. 
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life, derives its strength from the Vedas of the- 
Bhagvadgita {Bhagavat*gita) and the Upanishads- 
A form of spiritual Jaw discovered and enlarged’ 
by each reformer and saint. The claim that the 
Vedas or collection of spiritual truths is without- 
begninning or end is confirmed by- an analogy of 
the discovery of the ‘Law of Gravity’ or any such* 
natural laws, which have been made known to ui^' 
since its discovery and which has functioned long 
before man’s knowlege of it. and will continue to- 
function even if man was prepared to forget about 
it. In this connection Swami Vivekananda dec- 
lared at the world Parliament of Religiohs in' 
Chicago in 1893 ‘‘Here it may be urged that these- 
laws, as laws may be without end, but they must 
Have had a beginning. Now the Vedas teach us^ 
that creation is without beginning or end. Science* 
has proved to us that the sum total’ of cosmic* 
energy is always the same. Then if there was a 
time when nothing existed, where was all this 
manifested energy? Some say it was in a pbtential 
form in God. In that case God is some times^ 
potential and sometimes kinetic, which would 
make him mutable. Everything mutable is a 
compound, and everything compound mnst under- 
go that change which is called destruction. So- 
God would die, which is absurd. Therefore there* 
never was a time when there was no creation.’’ 

“If I may be allowed to use a simile, creator- 
and creation are two lines, without beginning, 
without end, running paralled to each other. ,GodI 
is power, an ever.active providence, under whoirj 
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system after system is being evolved ont of chaos^ 
made to run for a time and again destroyed. This 
is what the Hindu boy repeats everyday with his 
Guru ‘This sun and this moon the lord has* crea- 
ted like the suns and moons of previous cycles’,, 
and this agrees "with modern science.’* 

Hinduism lays great stress on the primacy of 
the values of the spirit and the fact it has endured 
for over fifty three centuries lends confirmation to 
the toughness of its character and the value of its 
teaching in having withstood-the test of time and 
evolution. The Hindu shares the belief with other 
creeds that the soul and the body constitute two 
parallel lines of existence. The mind and the 
matter. There is also the undeniable fact that 
bodies inherit certain tendencies through the in* 
fluence of the mind, which seeks expression in the 
fittest medium for its display. This temperament 
regardless of the course it pursues either in thorny 
pessimism, rosy optimsm or sheer placidity is 
accounted for by actions of the past life of the 
individual For it seems inconceivable that a 'just 
and merciful God can create man, in a spirit of 
partiality making some happy and dooming others 
to life of misery and unhappiness. Hence cur 
conception of the immortality of the soul is fully- 
borne out, but the Hindus belief goes further. 
To him the death of the individual means only a 
change of the soul from one body to another.’’ 

“Unlike other creeds the Hindu Religion sees, 
salvation outside its own fold and does not profess- 
belief in doctrines and dogmas, but in realsing. 
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"God in, human life. Self-knowledge is man’s 
I highest mission with self - fulfilment as his ultimate 
idestiny. In the true knowledge of self he begins 
I to realise' the universal self of which he is an insi- 
, gnificant part. He learns his proper relationship 
with his fellow creatures and finds an answer to the 
riddle " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as ihy- 
'Self, because thou art thy neighbour” embodied 
i in “Tat Timm AsV*. 

The Hindu pantheon so loosely alluded to by 
Beverly Nichols to signify the polytheistic ten- 
' dency of Hinduism, is far from correct when the 
spirit of its teaching is fully understood. We have 
Swami Vivekananda's assurance in his address 
■■“Descend we now from the aspirations of philoso- 
phy to the religion of the ignorant. At the very 
■ outset I may tell you that there is no 'polyththm 
I in India. In every temple, if one stands by and 
listens, one will find worshippers applying all the 
attributes of God including omnipresence, to the 
> images. It is not polytheism nor would the name 
henotheism explain the situation. '‘Theroseby 

• any other name would smell as sweet’ Names 
are not explanations. Mahatma Gandhi writes 

■"‘Worshipping God is singing the praise of God. 

• Prayer is a confession of one’s own unworthiness 
and Weakness. God has a thousand names, or 
rather, he is nameless. We may worship or pray 
to Him by whichever name we please. Some 

• call him Rama, some Krishna, others call him 
God. All worship the same spirit. But as all 

r foods do not agree with all, so all names do not 
. appeal to all. Each chooses the name according 
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to his own associations, and He being:, the In^- 
DwelJer the All-PowerfulJ the Omniscient, know’s^ 
our innermost feelings and responds to us accord- - 
ing to our deserts.’* 

Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishan in cultural Pro- - 
blems give us another sober view of this problem. 
‘‘Hinduism however represents an effort at com- 
^prehension and co-operation. The different 
dogmas give imaginative presentations of the ■ 
basic truth of the divine in ns. We cannot dis- 
pense with them, as they are the ways by which • 
vre envisage the eternal under the forms of time, 
the unchanging counsels of God under the forms 
of the changing world. Poetry, myth, and sym- 
bolism have their place in religion. Their pur- 
pose is to serve as pathways to spiritual awaken- 
ing and development. The creed is the starting 
point* Belief is the percursor of action. It directs 
the will. All creeds are attempts of the finite 
mind to grasp the infinite. They are all valuable-- 
in so far as they help us reach the ultimate goal. 
They are different, because they ate adapted to- > 
the different needs of the people, their race and ' 
history, their sex and temperament. But they • 
are all tentative and so there is no justification for 
iniolerence. Religion should not’be-confused with • 
fixed intellectual conceptions”. 

Again for the bigoted critic we quote an « 
English woman Annie Beasant a theosophist in « 
‘Four Great ReIjgions^ **So we have in Hinduism 
' rites, ceremonies, observances, images, countless . 

• forms of worship adapted* to the countless types . 
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•of the human rkhoivJedge and human ignorance. 
But they are all adopted to draw out love; they 
•are all adopted to stimulate devotion; they are all 
adopted to bring out worship, because it is this 
attitude of the soul that is important and not the 
intellectual form in which worship is couched. 
By these means men gradually rise to the one 
supreme image of Him, who is the Lord of the 
Universe; they rise to the conception of Ishvara, 
'the one Lord above all and by these means are 
prevented from dragging down the sublime con- 
-ception of the one God to the low levels of their 
early ignorance, making the Lord of the universe 
•the image of human passions, moving within human 
limitations. They are constantly reminded-that 
they do not know God as He is, but only a little 
ray of Him, as much as they have capacity to 
receive. And as they grow they realise with 
‘ delight that more of Him flows into the conception 
of Him that they adore, expanding it, illaminat- 
ttng it, subliming it, till it seems to yield some 
vision of His glory. Rising to Ishwara, they may 
worship Him as' Vishnu, or in any of Vishnus’ 
Avataras. They may worship him as Shiva the 
.great Yogi, the Lord of Wisdom. Then they 
have reached the conception of the One which 
underlies the many manifestations.” 

The Hindu declares that God cannot be 
•really known or understood even by his own pro- 
phets, who only catch a glimpse of Divinity of 
God. ■ One need not necessarily have consistent 
versions of it as conststancy can only be arrived 
at when God has been fully revealed. With this 
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conception that truth can assume different aspects 
ito various prophets, the Hindu religion shows a 
commendable spirit of tolerance in regarding 
•every religion as valid with equal contributions of 
•tr^th. 

It is difficult to understand the perfection 
fof the Hindu cult unless we bear in mind the liv- 
ling side of the universe. The elements have had 
:spiritual ideas attached to their functions under 
•the headings of Varuna, Pavana, Agri, Indra and 
'Kubera. In the explanation of their worship 
‘Swami Vivekananda gives Us further insight into 
'the mysteries ot Hindu philosophy ‘‘Nor is the use 
‘of images compulsory in Hinduism. Only if a 
'man can realise his divine nature more easily with 
•the help of an image, would it be right to call that 
:a sin? Nor, even when he has passed that stage, 
should he call it an error. To the Hindu, 
•man is not travelling from error to truth 
'but from truth to truth, from lower truth 
•to higher truth. To him all religions from the 
lowest fetishism to the highest obsolutism, mean 
-so many attempts of the human soul to grasp and 
'realise the Infinite, each determined by the condi- 
:tion of its birth and association. Each of these 
•marks a stage of progress, and every soul is a 
young eagle soaring higher and higher gathering 
Tmore and more strength, till it reaches the glorious 
.■Sun.’* , 

‘Unity in Variety is the plan of nature and 
the Hindu has recognizedat. Every other religion 
iays down certain fixed dogmas and tries to force 
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■ the whole of society to • adopt them. They place* 
'before society ■ one coat which must fit Jack an'di 

John and 'Henry, allalike. If-it should ‘happen' 
not to fit -John or'Henry, hemust'go' without a< 
coat to cover his body. The Hindus have dis-- 
covered that the absolute can only be realised, or 
thought of, or stated through the relative, and that’ 
images,, crosses, crescents are so many symbols, 

' so many pegs, to hang the spiritual idea on. It is. 
■not that this help is necessary for -everyone, but it 
is’so for rriany, and those who do not read it them— 

) selves, have no right to say, that it is wrong.” 

“One thing I must tell you, Idolatory does- 
•not mean in Indi^ anything horrible.' It is not 
* the mother of harlots. ‘On the other' hand, it'is. 

' the attempt of undevelpped minds to 'grasp the* 

■ high spiritual truths.” 

Gandhi’s contribution to idolatory is worth* 
noting : “I have said I do not disbelieve in idol- 
worship. An idol does not excite any feeling of'* 
of veneration in, me. But J think that .idol wor-- 
' ship is part of human nature. , We hanker , after- 
. symbolism. Why should one be more composed) 
in a church than elsewhere? Images are an, aid tc 
^worship. No Hindu considers', ah , image to. ,be- 
God. I do not consider.idobworship'a,sin.” 

“It is clear from the foregoing that ^Hinduism* 
is not an exclusive religion. In it there is room > 
for the worship of all the prophets of the world.. 
Hinduism tells every one to 'Worship God accord-- 
"ing' tot his own faith andrso it 'lives at-, peace with* 
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In order to render the spiritual lessons more 
easy to follow we have the books like the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharatta with full expression 
of their truths illustrated in the form of the drama 
of Kalidass. If one is inclined to scoff at the 
virtues they extol in their mythical symbolism, the 
words of Dr. Dhalla in * Our Perfecting World * 
are worth recording. ** The Bible of no people 
it was discovered is a single book, but rather a 
collection of books interwoven by time; a literature 
in fact. It contains not only the teachings of its 
prophets, but also records the religious experiences 
of his immediate disciples as'well as of his followers 
who lived long after him. Thus it has been shown 
that the various writers had attacked the religious* 
ethical and social problems of their times in the 
light of the learning available to them. They 
could not be expected to determine end solve the 
problem of all times, because in no two ages are 
these problems equally alike in everyway. The 
world is growing, society is growing, and life is 
growing. Growth means constant change of condi- 
dilions and circumstances.bappening.s and environ- 
ments. The solutions and findings of one age 
cannot, therefore, be equally applicable to another 
age. No bible moreover has remained sacred in 
its entirety. It has contained much that is secular 
and profane. Side by side with lofty moral and 
profoundly philosophical ideas, there are to be 
found in these vast literary warehouses garnered 
theological non-essentials, gross superstitions, narra- 
tions of events, happenings, doings, likes and dis- 
likes of people, records of customs and practices 
passable in the early stages of society, but cruel 



and immoral to modern minds, ideas of - the 
physics of. nature, fantastic accounts- of the-rose 
bowers, and the jasmine groves of Paradise and 
of the gnawing of scorpions and snakes in -Hell, 
and miscellaneous -beliefs and prejudices of the 
peoples in their evolution .fropi barbarism - to 
civilisation. Books brimming with such imperfe- 
ctions could not- be • infallible”. 

Several centuries, in facta score of centuries 
before the dawn of ^Christianity' we perceive the 
definite influence of Manu the Legistator and 
founder of the caste system,- which has endured 
to the present day. ..The caste system is , purely 
the attempt to enforce the theoretical principles; 
religious divisions of humanity, into the social field 
embracing everyday, activities. Annie Besant 
helps us to understand the spirit and purpose 
behind the origin and continuance of the caste 
system. She writes in ‘Four Great Religions’ 
^Hinduism was made to represent the inner growth 
in outer form, that men might learn spiritual 
truths by' seeing the external pictures Let us 
glance at. them in succession, seeing what the soul 
was meant to learn'.in each, and how the environ- 
ment was adapted to advancing evolution. , The 
lowest stage was’ that of the Shudra where there 
was little obligation save the duty of obedience and 
service. The next stage w'as that of the.fVaishya’ 
where wealth was , permitted, its .gathering ,was 
encouraged, and the.soul had to learn unselfishness’ 
in the possession of wealth.. The rightful use of 
wealth in service is the lesson of the caste. The 
the third stage tvas trodden., that of the Kshatrjia* 
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•where life itself was to be held as a sacrifice, and 
.not only material goods. And finally comes the 
•caste of the*Brahmana’ wherein nothing that is tran- 
sitory should have the power to attract, and where 
•in the soul is dwelling in its last body upon earth. 
JVnd beyond the four castes when these have been 
lived through, and their lessons learned stands 
*sanyassi’ who has no caste, nor uses rites nor cere- 
•monies. nor fires, nor possesses anything that 
.belongs to the passing existence." 

Again “The first thing that strikes us in the 
"exoteric religion is its all-embracing character, its 
infinitely varied adaptions to the infinitely varied 
needs of man. And this because it presents the 
'external universe from the occult standpoint, and 
■because that universe at every point touches each , 
soul at the successive stages of its long evolution. 
Tor the very poorest, the lowest, the meanest, the 
fmost ignorant, there was something in the faith; 
for the highest, the most inteliectua), the most 
-spiritually advanced there was still teaching in 
Hinduism. That is one of its distinguishing chara- 
cteristics, that it has teaching for the most ignorant 
and the most wise, embracing them all within the 
same fold of religion." 

To supply further proof that the ‘caste 
system ’ originally was purely a theoretical 
■division we have Paanikar in ‘Hinduism and 
the Modern World "Today, apart from ruling 
families, who claim to be Kshatriyas on the 
'oas'is ol Vneir ?uncuon of ru’iers’nip, where 
the great caste which is said to be one of’th^' 
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fourfold divisions of Hinduism? Any group of 
families or sub-castes» which desires to rise in the- 
social grade, claims -Kshatriya'hood. The Kaya- 
sthas of North India, a ‘highly educated and 
powerful community, have announced their inten- 
tion of regarding themselves as Kshatriyas. The- 
The ‘Vaisya ’-caste is equally a non-existent gene- 
ralisation 

“The fact is that the four-fold castes were- 
merely a theoretical division of society to which- 
the tribes and the family groups were afiliated.. 
The census today gives the names of more thaI^ 
3000 castes, with innumerable sub-divisions among 
them. The four fold division is therefore merely 
a fiction - a platonic myth.’* 

“ But though the four estates exist only in 
idea, the theory of society based on them still gov- 
erns Hindu life. Everyone of the innumerable- 
sub-castes claims to belong to one of the four. They 
are all theoretically within the fold of the main 
ideological castes. The principles of this caste 
division are therefore of the utmost importance. 
The ideas of caste rule Hindu life. Its non-re- 
alisation in institutions is from the point of view 
of its evil effects unimportant. The essential prin- 
ciples of caste are; — 

(1) Unchangeable inequality based on birth,, 

' (2) The gradation of professions and . their 

inequality and, . - -- 

(3) Restrictions on marriage outside one** 
•group.” 
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“A man’s caste is decided by his birth. 
^From one caste to another there is no passage. 
If a man is born a Sbudra, he remains all his life 
-a Shudra. He must marry only a Shudra and 
.according to caste theory can only carry on the 
.professions alloted to the Shudra. How the 
Brahmin theorist.4 justify the establishment of a 
society based on irremoveable inequality, under 
which the vast majority of population was forced 
to accept the stigma of inferiority need not be dis- 
■cussed here. It constitutes a most interesting 
-example of the overwhelming influence of institu- 
-tions on the mind of man.” 

“It is however necessary to add that while the 
linequahty of birth and the prohibitions in regard 
ito marriage continue with undimimshed force, the 
attempt to confine castes to separate professions 
•seems never to have succeeded. The earliest 
available literature gives instances of Brahmins 
•carrying on the profession of medicine and arms 
4ind administration. In the ‘Jatakas* the Brahmins 
are mentioned as traders, hunters, and trappers. 

“Masani quotes the case of a Kshatrya prince, 
Kusa, mentioned in ‘Jataka’ tales who became an 
-apprentice by turn under a potter, basket-maker, 
florist and cook. ConverseK* there have been from 
‘the earliest days innumerable cases of men of the 
lowest position in caste - society obtaining high 
iranks. VVe have already mentioned the case of 
Maiinja Emperors- Even today a large number 
•of the ruling families in India belong to aboriginal 
-castes, though many have assumed Kshatrya-hood 
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or at least put forward claims to belong to a higher 
caste. Obviously therefore, except as an ideological' 
division the fourfold caste had no existence.’’ 

This analysis of the caste system will prove 
an indigestible piece of information for Beverly 
Nichols’ English stomach, if not his brain which< 
was responsible for his contention that caste is the 
sheet-anchor of the Hindu ship, which might 
otherwise have dashed itself to pieces on the rocks- 
of sterner and more solid faiths. 

Here we have in a nutshell the finer points of 
Hindu culture. 

HI 

We have traced a definite outline of the great 
. Hindu philosophy and find that contrary lOi 
Beverly Nichols assumption that Hinduism is not 
'an endless series of negatives, butoffeis many 
positive contributions to spiritual belief which cam 
survive the stern tests of .science and rational 
critisism. The only point of any value put for~ 
ward by the author of ‘Verdict, on India’ on the- 
subject of Hinduism is that it is not Christianity- 
Unfortunately the barbarian had to acquire an: 
English education in order to appreciate this pro- 
found-theological fact. 

, There are millions of people in the West who- 
accept the idea of the Universality of religion, and' 
because they have shed the cloak of prejudice and' 
bigotry, our wise ‘ friend deems it as an aspect ofi 
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loose thinking. One really wonders whether loose 
thinking is a product of the universities or whether 
the average citizen is guilty of the same crime in 
his simple reasoning when he professes a greater 
tolerance based on the knowledge of a common 
humanity. 

To believe in the universality of religion one 
must not necessarily be blind to the teachings of 
Christ and also be completely ignorant of history 
and theology. We can scarcely believe that the 
‘Ego’ in Beverly Nichols has aspired so high, as to 
accuse such learned people as Remain Rolland,^ 

. Col. Olcott, Madam Blavatsky, Rev. C. F* 
Andrews, Annie Beasant and a host of other theo- 
legists, of going through life with their eyes closed 
to facts, because they propagated the theme of 
religious brotherhood. We can add to his already 
classified stock of cheap metaphors on the subjects 
which we trust will eventually permeate the encrus- 
tation of egotism, and his declared views of the 
superiority in being ‘nice*. In simpler language, 
the wealth of patronage the Britisher extends to 
problems he cannot understand under the guise of 
etiquette and tolerance (a loathsome form of 
hypocrisy). 

Let us'present Eastern authorities with their 
view-points on theology. Swami Vivekananda 
writes “To the Hindus then, the whole world of 
religions is only a travelling, a coming — up of dif- 
ferent men and women, through various conditions 
awd 

religion is only an evolving of God out of the 



material man,, and the same God is the inspirer of 
all of them. Why, then are there so many con- 
tradictions? They are only, apparent says the 
Hindu. The contradictions come from the same 
truth adapting itself to the varying circumstances 
of different natures.** 

“It is the same light coming through glasses 
of different colour. ' And these little variations 
are necessary for purposes of adaption. ’ But in 
the heart of everything the same truth reigns. The 
Lord has declared to the Hindu in his incarnation 
as Krishna “I am in every religion as the .thread 
though a string of pearls.. Wherever^ thou seest’ 
extraordinary holiness and .extraordinary power, 
'raising and purifying humanit}’, know thou that 1 
am there.” And what, has been the result? I 
challenge the world to find throughout the whole 
system of .Sanskrit philosophy any such statement, 
as that the Hindu alone will he saved and not 
others. Says Vyasa ‘*We find perfect men be- 
yond the pale of our own caste and creed*'. 

Annie Bassant writes “Secondly each religion 
is treated as coming from the one great Brother- 
hood which is the steward and custodian of spiri- 
tual knowledge. Each is treated as an expression, 
by some messenger. or member of that brotherhood 
of the eternal spiritual truths, an expression suit- 
ed to the needs of the time at which it was made, 
and of the dawning civilisation that it was intend- 
ed to mould and to guide in its evolution. Each 
religion has its own mission in the world, and is 
suited to the nations to whom it is given, and to 
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5the type of civiHsati-on it is to permeate, bring- 
ing it into line wth the general evolution 
of the human family. The failure to see this leads 
to unjust criticism, fbr an ideally perfect religion 
wouldmot be suitable to imperfect and partially 
•evolved ‘man’, and environment must be considered 
by the Wise, when they plant a new slip of the 
ancient tree of wisdom-” 

Appasamy in the Cultural problem mentions 
“the wisdom of an early Moghal ruler ‘‘Akbar” 
•who had the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
translated into Persian. He held that every reli- 
gion contained elements of good. In the beauti- 
ful city at Fatehpur • Sikri which he built, he 
brouglht together devout and learned men of all 
■faiths— Jesuit fathers, Brahmins and Muslim 
Doctors 

Asoka, one of the great rulers of India also 
■regarded all religion in a similar light. 

Sir Abdul Quadir “ In spite of the fact that 
ibeie are radical differences between the tenets of 
.the many religions prevailing in India, there is an 
.underlying unity among them, especially in the 
sphere of spiritual mysticism". He gives another 
(instance “ There is a passage in the Holy Ooran 
which says that God could have so mouldid hu- 
manity as to have only one religion but he prefer- 
ired to test mankind; to see how they use their gifts 
■of understanding and discernment. It appears that 
■this diversity of thought is apart r f the scheme of 
things and is quite in keeping^with the scheme of 
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nature in other directions. The trees, the flowers^ 
and the fruits are a significant iliustration of 
nature’s love ofvarietyj with their different colours,, 
and flavours and perfumes. Let us recognise that 
all religions have a right to exist with this broad 
basis of fellowship, let us study and respect them.”' 

Masani in “The Cultural Problem” endorsee 
this view-point. “It may yet take years of pro- 
gress before the religion of emotion and irrationa- 
lism gives place to religion of reason and the 
doctrine of humanity, and dedication to the love 
and services of one’s fellow-men. Meanwhile, in 
different spheres of life, bigots will continue to 
hamper the fellowship of men and the fellowship* 
of faiths. But despite such obstacles the world 
will forge its \vay, as it has in the past, to the 
goal of human unity.” 

Sir Jogendra Singh contributes on this sub- 
ject in “The Cultural Problem”, he writes: 
“Religion unquestionably refines our nature, 
enlarges the sphere of our sympathies in time and 
eternity,* and our relations to the great beneficent 
cause of all the one God. Religion, therefore, 
cannot be a source of discords, since it is the true 
source of concord. The great religious teachers- 
• speak with one voice. There is no discord bet- 
ween the sweetness of Buddha and his Eight-fold 
path of salvation, the love for humanity that 
lighted up every word that Jesus Christ uttered, 
the declaration of the prophets of Islam, that 
‘Whoever rejects evil and believes in God, hath 
grasped the most trustworthy hand-hold’ and the 
Sikh Gurus’ affirmation.” 
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“In the company of saints 
All sense of otherness departs 
There is no stranger, ‘there is no enemy,. 
There is a feeling of oneness with all.” 

“Alas! It is the uncultivated soil of the human* 
mind which fails to nurse the seed of religion, and' 
transforms religion into a sect, and by doing so- 
rejects without examining the truth of religion and 
its saving power. Sect breeds pure prejudice 
rendering sterile the soil of* spirit, killing life’s- 
worth and humanity’s advance”. 

Finally we have the great Parsi authority on- 
Religion. Dr. Dhalla in this "Out Perfecting' 
tV'orW”— “The process of bringing the most distant 
parts of the world together has already begun, wilP 
more and more bring races and peoples face to 
face. Every race will increasingly effect and 
influence every other race, intellectually, morally 
and spiritually. Cultural ideas and religious'ideals 
will no more remain the exclusive possession of 
any race or organization. They will become inter- 
twined and interspersed, and will permeate every- 
where. Religious ideals, apart from men and 
women who claim their ownership for themselves,, 
are creedless and colourless .However watchfully 
they may be guarded, they elude the grasp of their 
zealot owners, and cleave unto those who aspire to- 
them. Thus will religion continue mutually as- 
similating and absorbing the best that is embo- 
died in every one of them. A synthesis of all) 
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'lhat is best in all religions will form man’s future 
' religion and mankind will not find it possible to 
think in terms of this or that religion, but onl)- 
-of Religion." 

“Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism said 
there were no Hindus and no Mussulmans, and 
so the blessed 'prophets repeat from the ethereal 
heavens that God knows his •children, not in 
divided groups wnth differentiating religious desig- 
■ nations, but as one great human federation, 
-united in God’s universal religion'to come." 

Musi we now in the already demonstrated 
•manner of NichoHsm dub these authorities on 

• religion and culture as loose thinkers of the Hast. 
iThe answer could probably be’ supplied by the 
•august Beverly Nichols himself, who makes the 
I proud boast of keeping his eye.s wide open. 

The doctrine of the univerfaHti/ of religion 
is comforting to every rational thinking man. It 

• is warm, cosy and Soothing to the spirit that is 
anxious to escape from the morass of bigoly and 
spiritual pettiness, but it must be a very disquiet* 
ing doctrine to the spirit which seeks to discrimi* 
nate for the sole purpose of material gain in one 

•form or another. 

We are asked to compare the respective s>m- 
•hols of Hinduism and Christianity, as described 
'by the author embodying Ganesh the deity in the 
•shape of an elephant, and Jesus Christ on the 
t cross. 
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To make this ridicolous comparison assume^ 
a point of absurdity, he quotes a foremost Hindu i 
in the Congress C. Rajagopalachari *- expresident 
of the Congress (a politician mark you, not a. 
priest or a theologian). ^‘People of' the' west 
might not find beauty in Ganesh and might say 
that the figure was funny^and that at this best Jt 
was a mascot. But to the Hindu Ganesh repre- 
sents the sense qf universal unity . .beauty andi 
ugliness are combined to make one- ineffable 
beauty in him He has the body of a -fat man 
and the head of the elephant, with a mouse as hiS' 
vehicle. He is fond of good eating,''hut he is not 
as stupid as a westerner might suggest. We are 
a curious people: let us continue to be- curious^, 
that is my prayer.” 

He takes the bare symbol of Hinduism, but let 
us examine the symbol of Christ. We agree that 
coupled with his last words ‘‘Forgive them' for they 
know not what they do” is the most beautiful Ins- 
piration the world can possess, but a postscript is 
essential ‘‘and continue to do”* Despite- the lesson 
the Christian does little to live up to his ideal. The 
pages of Christian history is bespattered with blood, 
persecution and inquisitions. We have another 
westerner’s view on the same subject'of symbolism. 

A religious authority at that. Joseph McCabe in 
**The God of War” — ‘‘They never inquire whether 
in fact this biblical religion did anything to 
mitigaie or jeHuco the horrors of war and callous- 
ness in Euiope. Here I give facts, as they may 
be seen in any autbor/fatxVe history. The • 
Christian era has seen the reign of brutalityduring; 
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ran'immeasarea'bly longer period than any other 
•civilisation ever endured. Its crucifix is the 
•symbol of the crucifixion of man.. Its hell is 
ireflected in a hell upon earth.” 

Instead of the Hindu apologising /or his god, 
we find the ‘Christian in the unique position of 
ihaving to apologise to his God, for his feet have 
long since strayed from the path of love and 
meekness. 


IV 

•We are still being shown what Hinduism is 
inot» rather than what it »V. The comparison of 
-symbols was dramatic, in fact it was a literar}' 

• boomerang, for inspite of his efforts to show the 
ibare figure of Ganesh without its message to its 
.devotees and the symbol of Christ with his last 

words, the literary conjuring trick failed to come 

• up to expectation. 

Let us accept his invitation. ‘‘We will let the 
-critic make his point. It is not of great importance, 
jfor we are not really concerned with idols, but 
with ideals. And now that the time has come to 

• examine those ideals, we shall find ourselves on 
such firm ground that no critic will be able to 

-dislodge us.” 

‘‘By their fruits, shall ye judge them’ said 
Christ. We will obey this injunction. We will 
put the fruits of Christianity and Hinduism side 
*by side. This will be no mere clash of symbols. 
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•it will be a clash of systems, a war of two worlds — 
iwo worlds that can never meet.” {V on India). 

In his arguments to live up to the quotation 
of Lord Morley **tliat little by little^ Christianity 
rieeps into the Statute book'\ which according 
to him precisely describes the trend of modern 
legislation in civilised countries. He dilates on 
the advantages that Christianity has brought in 
its train, in the generalisation that every’ British 
and American advance in the last century, every’ 
step towards the light has been a step towards 
applied Christianity. 

He cites the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
better known as the Sarda Act, Suttee, Thuggee. 
Infanticide and enforced widowhood as the issues 
•over which Christianity defeated the most vener- 
able elements of Hindu life. 

To lift the darkness from this erstwhile cri- 
tic's mind let us examine each of the instances 
advanced and see if the indictment is justified. 

It might seem terrible to western minds of 
the description of little girls at the shrine ol the 
Monkey Temple in Benares, imploring the idols 
for the, blessings of fertility. But a closer investi- 
gation of the life and propensities of the Indians 
leads us to ‘believe that it is not so terrible as it 
seems. For one thing it is difficult to establish 
the age of ninety’ nine per cent of Indian Children 
owing to the complete lack of public records or 
data in connection with birth*: etc. The'cnl^. 
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course left open is to judge by , appearance and 
there again it cannot be 'done with any degree of 
certainty. For instance the 'Pathan at twelve- 
can quite easily be mistaken for sixteen owing to 
the extra-ordinary size of the physique and deve- 
lopment of the limbs. Coming down to the south 
we find that a chijd of twelve looks more in- the 
region of seven or eight, owing to its diminutive- 
size. The reason for this, disparity amongst the- 
inhabitants of India lies chiefly in the climatic 
condition obtaining in different parts of the coun- 
try; their habits and their varied dietary systems- 
A diligent study of Professor McCarrison , on 
Indian dietetics will convince one of the value- 
that diet plays in the- types of Indians so pro- 
minent in the different provinces, thereby streng- 
thening our argument. Secondly in the East 
puberty comes early between the ages of elven to- 
thirteen, whereas in the West girls become young 
ladies of sixteen to eighteen on an average before 
the first symptoms of puberty and approaching 
womanhood begin to manifest itself. Even from 
the age of six onwards the Indian child takes on^ 
a more mature and adult outlobk of life tempera- 
mentally, and by the age of eleven is capable of 
performing the arduous tasks of a housewife 
successfully, .long before her European sister thinks 
of leaving her childish or girlish habits on the 
thresh-hold of responsible womanhood. 

Most communities entered their children into 
marriage contracts or betrothals to ensure mates 
for them, owing to shortage of females in their 
particular caste. Though these ceremonies were 
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performed at a tender age, they nsnally continned 
to live apart, till they were physically able to dis- 
charge the responsibilities of the marriage union. 
In cases where union has taken place between 
sexes, with a great disparity of age resulting in 
injury to the female, it has been the weak link in this 
socialsystem. However l929saw the end of the pra- 
ctice by the introduction of the Sarda Act into 
the legislatures, fixing the marriage age of males at 
eighteen and of females at fourteen, as the mini- 
mum age qualifications for matrimonial contracts. 
As was expected a storm of protest arose from the 
ranks of the orthodox and conservative members of 
the Hindu fold as this act was regarded as an 
encroachment upon the traditions that they 
cherished. 

Suttee was a natural outcome of the Hindu 
social system prevailing in the early days, as the lot 
of a widow was unenviable. On the decease of her 
husband she forfeited all rights to his estate. Her 
bare livelihood depended on the charity of his rela- 
tives which they gave begrudgingly. She*was com- 
pelled to wear the marks of widowhood i.e. draped 
in austere clothes with the head shaved. All the 
menial work in the household was relegated \6 her, 
and she was expected to Jive a life of complete re- 
tirement. Deprived of all the amenities of a comfort- 
able and independent existence, it is not surprising 
that the victim in despair decided to immolate her- 
self on her husband’s funeral pyre. This practice 
culminated in an agitation by Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy a member of the Hindu Law Reform Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sir B. N. Rau, 



with;' the 'result , that _ it was abolished by the 
legislatute.- ' ' ^ 

• were -professional religious assasinS, 

whose activities lit up the pages’of the seventeenth 
and eighteentlr century. Their activities ended in 
the middle of ' the nineteenth century. It 'would 
be interesting to read an account'^ of the religious, 
political and '"social- practices of the west during 
this corresponding period. Religion'' in’ Europe 
'too dften'wofe the mask of bigotry and cruelty.’ ‘ 

.Infanticide of female children at birth was 
'a coinmon feature of - the early • Hindu period 
among the poorer classes. Several factors contri- 
buted to’ this abuse of human rights, one of which 
is the economic poverty of the masses. Owing 
to 'the dowry system in vogue amongst certain 
segments of society, the gift of a daughter to a 
man of poor means was a heavy liability, since a 
suitable suitor could’ not be found to enter the 
matrimontial state without an adequate dowry'. 
Secondly the complete absence of the means of 
restricting births, 'and facilities for obtaining proper 
six instructions placed the married couple at the 
whims of fate and though they found it hard to 
support themselves, it made it well-nigh impossi- 
ble to support the unwelcome additions to the family* 
Again daughters were not regarded with the same 
importance attached to male children. Hence 
the Hindu sociologist never had to deal with the 
problem of the unmarried daughter; the eccono- 
mically independent wife and the educated widow, 
in the earlier times due to this prevention of the 
preponderance of females. 
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‘Enforced' widowhood was in force till the 
.move initiated in the reform campaign by Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy with Sir B. N. Rau, who fought 
ifor the Widow Remarriage Act. This short-com- 
ing in the Hindu social field had its counterpart 
in some sections of Muslim society as well- To 
witness S. Natarajan writes in “ Social Prob- 
•lem” - “The prejudice against the remarriage of 
of widows was deep seated, and strange to record 
not confined to Hindus. The late Begum of 
Bhopal writes in her autobiography; ‘‘My mother’s 
remarriage was an act contrary to the customs of 
the Afghan race ... The Mohammedans of India 
had rigidly adhered to the customs of the Afghans 
and this had now taken such a hold on society 
that any breach of it was regarded as a heinous sin. 
This feeling was shared by men and women alike, 
•even those whose ideas had been modified by 
Western Education, never permitted second mar- 
riages in their own families and op lo the present 
day the practice is \iewed with disfavour by nearly 
all Mohammedans of Afghan descent." Neither 
second marriage nor the remarriage of widows is 
looked on with disfavoar by Islam." 

If ail these practices were the custom in the 
■earlier centuries and terminated over a score of 
years ago, we fail to see where it comes under the 
purview of ‘Verdict on India* penned in 1^44 and 
pretending to deal \vith the problems of every field, 
as witnessed by the author in the same year of 
.grace- If he maintains that their ahoUtion was 
through the humanitatain efforts of.the Christian, 
dn the shape of the ubiquitous Britisher, it would 
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be worth qnoting K. N. Pannikar in Hinduism 
and the Modem world . — “Till the East India Com- 
pany, through the agitation of Rammbhan Roy, 
took up the question of Suttee and of infanticide, 
there was no case of the exercise of State legisla- 
tive authority, for the purpwse of prohibiting anti- 
social customs. The experiences of the Mutiny 
however, persuaded the British Government ; that 
it was safer to follow the line of least resistance 
and permit the Hindus to wallow in the mire of 
their own social customs. The policy of non- 
intervention in social matters continued unbroken; 
till the Montagu Chelmsford Reform and has only- 
been partially modified by it.” 

Again “After the first experiments in reform- 
by the abolition of Sutee, Infanticide and other 
inhuman practices, the British authorities came to- 
the conclusion that social legislation was too 
dangerous an experiment for an alien Government 
to undertake. Consequently from the establish- 
ment of the Indian Legislative Council in 1861 to- 
the Montagu Chelmsford Reform in 1921, the- 
record of the Government is singularly barren in- 
the field of social legislation. The few cases of 
legislation like the Age of Consent Act and the- 
Anand Marriage Act were the outcome of popular 
pressure and-not of any desire on the part of the 
Government to eradicate evils in Hindu society.*'' ‘ 
The latter part of this statement will prove too- 
much for the mental capacity of the conser\’ative 
Beverly Nichols. We are obliged to ask him if 
Raja Rammohan Roy, Sir B. N. Rau and, a host 
•of reformers in the Hindu social field were Chris- 
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itians, or that the popular pressure alluded to came 
ifrom the Christians in India or Blighty? The 
-answer is superfluous. 

In pursuit of the generalisation that “Little by 
•little Christianity creeps into the Statute book", 
■let us offer a contrast, which is so significant; its 
■implications are of such grave consequence, that the 
reader is requested to ponder the message of the 
■generalisation and try to reconcile it with the 
■history of Christianity past and present coupled 
with the substance of his own personal experiences. 
The religious persecutions in England under King 
IHenry VIII; Edward, and Mary of the Tudor period; 
The Spanish Inquisition and the Protestant move- 
ment in Europe. Gangster rule and the racial 
discrimination of the whites against the coloured 
•elements of the United States of America, where 
•lynching and slavery have had their day. The 
Amritsar massacre, the crawling order, the rule 
•of four hundred million people by fifty million 
British who are determined to preside over their 
destinies against the will of the populace under 
•such egotistic hoaxes of a '*sacred trust", “civi- 
lising mission" “protecting the minorities" and "pre- 
-venting the shedding of native blood etc of India." 
Belsen, Dachau Buchenwald etc of Germany 
•where the bible is stilT the best seller. The use of 
the atomic bomb by the Christian nations. Re- 
uter’s reports of the effects of the atomic-hoiub is 
•sufficient testimony of man’s inhumanity to man 
which compelled a high dignitary of the Church 
•of England to refuse to take part in the service 
•of Thanks-Giving on V. J. Day in England as 
/reported by the Daily Mirror. 
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• Reuter’s reports are reproduced here-London> 
Sept. 5 (Reu) - “Survivors of Hiro - Shima hate- 
white men from the moment the Atomic bomb \vas- 
dropped, cables the “ Daily Express ’’ special' 
correspondent, from the devastated cit^.“ 

‘‘ The counted dead, he says, number 53,000' 
another 30,000 are missing, which means certainly 
dead;. 13,000 were seriously injured and would' 
probably all die— They are dying at the rate of' 
100 daily.” 

. “ People are dying in hospitals from uncanny- 
after effects. Their health began to fail. They 
lost appetite. ' Their hair fell out. Bluish spots 
appeared on their bodies and bleeding began from 
the ear, nose and mouth. In every case the vic«> 
tim died. Hardly a building can be seen for 25 
or 30 miles." 

London Sept. 8 — ‘The Japanese news agen- 
cy announced today that the atom bomb claimed’ 
244,000 out of Hiroshima’s population of 250,000.. 

“Only 0,000 citizens of Hiroshima escaped' 
death or injury, according to the latest figures 
released by the Hiroshima Pr^fectual Government 
authorities today, the agency added" — Reuter. 

Are these the steps which Beverly Nichols 
proudly claims that Britain and America are 
taking towards the light; the steps towards applied 
Christianity ? If Christ gathered the children- 
unto him saying ” of such are the kingdom of 
heaven ’ then that bit of theological high-pressure- 



salesmanship of ‘wrestling with the devil, and buil- 
ding fortresses like Geneva to keep him out* is 
quite farcical If ‘Christ could walk without shame 
of grief among the ruins of Geneva’, we would 
like to visualise his feelings when he walked in the 
graveyard of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 7 

It would be more to the point if the general- 
isation ran as follows ** Little by little Christianity 
creeps around the statute book and the devil began 
to build fortresses to keep the Christian out with 
his diabolical V. Bombs, Atomic Bombs and 
concentration camps. 

No matter what arguments are put forward 
by protagonists of the Atomic bomb for ‘its use in 
warfare, it plainly shows how far the spirit of 
Christianity or the humane feelings for the fate of 
Women andchildren and defenceless civilians were 
submerged by the barbarous and primeval inst- 
incts of man whose feet have strayed from the 
path of love and religion. / 

IV 

Beverly Nichols delights in giving a very 
picturesque account of the Levadassis, a practice 
of ancient Hindu social rites of dedicating young 
girls to the temples. He declares that the prosti- 
tutes have been driven out of the big cities, parti- 
cularly since the war which has flooded India with 
Amercian troops. He adds his pious observation 
that these gilded creatures who pander to the lust 
of any pilgrim, who strays from the beaten path. 
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have been pushed out by the Congress, who could 
not afford to permit young men from Milvvaukee 
writing home about the orgies of unadulcerated 
Hinduism, as it would not be good propaganda for 
the Congress who are bent on presenting India, 
as a great spiritual country, prevented from giv- 
ing the world her inspiration of spirituality by. the 
‘chains of the British.* 

, We are constrained to laud the efforts of this 
cri^c, who persists in using Nelson’s blind eye, 
even in his study of such little cameos of India’s 
presumed spirituality. He confuses ordinary, 
prostitution with the ancient practice of Z>em- 
dassia^ for he commits himself fully by asserting 
that the Oevadassis are a war time reality>> 

Anyone connected with the war effort or 
maintained , their interest in the progress of the 
war through the medium of the newspapers will 
recall that American soldiers landed in Karachi, 
because of the danger to shipping in the Indian 
Ocean. Their moves to the China war front led 
them to use such places as Delhi, Agra, Gaya, 
Calcutta and its suburbs; and to the most casual 
student of Indian social history the fact that the 
practise of devadasais was confined almost to the 
southern peninsular of India needs no repetition., 
Hence how could the American G. I.; who hardly 
cares how* sex in a foreign country is served up to' 
him, whether dressed in the latest uplift brassiers, 
with the only too well-tailored dress of Chris- 
tianity, or the skirt and loin cloth of Hinduism, 
tell the spiritual.'dtfference in that form of lease- 
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lend unless instructed by John Bull on the virtues 
-and vices of the East. In any case the Congress 
'had resigned from the ministries before the advent 
of such historic occasions as the arrival of Ameri- 
can troops on Indian soil, and that poet Laureate 
of Indian affairs Beverly Nichols. We who come 
under the category of the off-white (a description 
oised by Beverly Nichols for a tanned skin) have 
now learnt through the efforts of the author of 
•‘Verdict on India’ that the Congress is fighting for 
India’s salvation on the political platform of 
spirituality using the devadassia problem as an 
'^lection stunt. Very interesting indeed when the 
practice of devadaasis was abolished in 1928 by a 
1)ill being successfully introduced in the Madras 
Legislative Assembly by Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Reddy, and similar measures had been adopted 
'throughout British India. 

Mahatma Gandhi writes in (C. F. Andrews, 
•on the ‘Life and Ideas of Mahatma Gandhi)' 
“That being my conception of Hinduism, I have 
'never been able to reconcile myself to Untouch- 
•ability. I have always regarded it as an excre- 
scence. It is true that it has been handed down 
to us from generations, but so 'are many evil prac- 
'tices even co this day. I should be ashamed to 
•think that the dedication of temple girls to virtual 
•.prostitution was a part of Hinduism.’’ 

So we gather, that this practice is solely an 
accretion to Hinduism without any authentic reli- 
gious authority behind it. S. Natranjan in ‘Social 
CProblems’ gives a precise definition “When the 
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social reform movement was started it had to deal 
with the problem of the devuddssis. These wo-- 
men who were dedicated to lives of singing and 
dancing, were engaged to perform at domestic 
and social festivities; . Around them was built 
what is known as the family system in contrast 
to commercialised prostitution. ^ The Anti — nautch 
movement was started in 1894-5 in Madras, and 
the pioneers of the movement were , attacked as 
vandals bent on' destroying the ancient art of 
m’usic and the dan’ce.\ The movement attained’ a 
large measure of success,' and the criticism has- 
been answered by the fact that today these arts 
are being studied by respectable members ofsociety- 
The knowledge wHicn was kept restricted 'to a 
caste is now being diffused through schools through- 
out the country.*’ 

On reading these extracts we discover that in 
his attack on the flindu religion and its practice, 
he has wittingly or unwittingly included ordinary 
prostitution in his scathing comments on a practice 
which has long since ceased to exist. In all big 
cities of India a certain part of the town area is 
set aside for the abode and practice of licenced 
‘ladies of easy virtue*. Many an Englishman or 
foreigner, for that matter, from such walks of life 
as service in the Mercantile Marine and Army etc. 
will testify to a fact that ordinary prostitution has 
its recruits from practically ever>' community in» 
India* regardless of their religious outlook. 

• We have no fear of what reception Mil- 
waukee will accord to news of the oldest profes- 
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sion in the world in its manifestation on the Indian? 
Continent, for if the extracts in ‘Uncle Sham* om 
American morality, by Kanhaya Lai Gauba failed > 
to curb the emotions and impulses of the average 
American, nothing will disturb their complacency. 

We could also recommend to Beverly Nichols to- 
divert his attention to his own country and see- 
the girls in Piccadilly, the dock areas of* Liverpool ' 
and South Hampton, the famous London Bridge,. 
Hyde, Park etc. soliciting openly for trade. Like the- 
simile if the mountain will not come to Mahomed, . 
Mahomed will have to go to the mountain.’ In India- 
the'prostitue waits patiently for trade with a single 
electric light above her head in the bazaar, to> 
advertise that she is open for engagement, and in 
the West they seek their prey on the streets, the 
theatre, the cafes and the bars. Let him study 
the moral lapses of the masses in the gutter press 
(as labelled by the high minded); their behaviour 
in the black-outs and the air-raid shelters and see 
if it can be reconciled with the teachings of Christ. 
Let us see how the injunction of the bible can be • 
by-passed when adultery and fornication is so rife 
in the larger towns of Great -Britain. We have 
no doubt as to Beverly Nichols ability to achieve 
this miracle with his pen* 

We would welcome his explanations of the 
League of Nations report on the R^ahiliiation of 
Adult Prostitutes, the functions of the successful 
‘Houses of Bethany* conducted by Domnican 
nuns based on the Christian doctrine of sin and' 
redemption. The Propbylactoria of Russia, the - 
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^Common*law wives in America, and the human 
'‘5tud* farms of Germany, which deemed it a natio- 
rnal duty to ireproduce outside wedlock for the 
benefit of the states or see a postscript by him on 
**Maria Monk’. 

We do. not seek to defend or condone the ab- 
m'oxious excrescence of Devadasis like Mr. Ranga 
<Iyer, nor do we go so far as to belittle the teachings 
■of Christ, because .its devotees err on the score of 
morality. 

V 

We have defined Hinduism as compared with 
tthe modern presentation of other religions, we find 
a striking similarity, of superstitious accretions 
to every philosophy,, bat if we are to accept his 
-version that ^'Hinduism has accumulated to itself 
.amass-.of purely human superstitions, deifying 
instinct, sanctifying convenience and giving aniho- 
•rity to human passion, till it found itself saddled 
with several.thousand gods, some with the most 
disreputable characters of greed and lust, and as 
hideous as the Instincts which created them," then 
-a comparison of the moral issues pertaining in the 
west with those governing Hindu social life would 
provide the best answer. 

This harsh criticism by Beverly Nichols in 
'his attempt to justify Christianity by declaring that 
^‘Christian children are not taught to prostrate 
--themselves at phallic symbols in the shadow' of 
•of fantastic obscenities; neither are they taught to 
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hate and despise their brethren-, nor shrink from* 
their very shadow,” forgot entirely to mention that 
it did not forbid them to^criticise and ridicule the* 
religious and socral practices of their brethren. 
(According to Christianity mankind is one vast 
brotherhood, or must the Indians be regarded as 
natives; subjects of His Majesty the King of Eng- 
land and as such be regarded as the ‘Untouchables 
of the Empire*, only fit to receive such rewards as 
the Pegging bill and the refusal of admission in 
the exclusive hotels of England, to witness the 
Hari Singh Gour case). 

If in England they are not taught these things,, 
one is led to wonder how they acquired the art of 
ruling another country against the consent of its 
people, and despising its culture. How they erec- 
ted gymkhanas and clubs all over India, with 
rules to keep out the coloured man who was not 
vetted and failed to measure up to the accepted: 
standard of elegibility, in regard to wealth and' 
influence, and above all to keep out poor Tommy 
Atkins who fought with his back to the wall in- 
both wars and died to preserve their silly distinc- 
tions of social contact. 

Probably we will be told that all this has the 
religious sanction of Jesus Christ. Now we realise 
how effective is the teaching of English children 
to refrain from despising their brethren, when- we 
consider the bitter complaint of the Indian, em- 
bodied in Prof. T. K, Dutts book “The Loin 
Cloth Laid Bare”, “and what could be a darker 
hour than this, asks the thinking Indian who has- 
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•observed, rightly or '^a^f-starved, half 

"naked, millions of. Indin living for decades on the 
'verge^ of death. They felt enslaved by an alien 
1 people, and they even saw the tallest among them 
being humiliated by^ the petty underlings of asover- 
-eign overseas. Not so conscious of the political 
-and economic issues, the masses were alive to the 
•affronts to their centuries old culture. They have 
.heard, half amused, half-indignant, the missiona- 
ries of the ruling race calumniating the Hindu Gods; 
•they have seen churches rise where_ once stood 
'their temples. The high caste, the priveleged, 
the upper crust, noticed the Mahabharatta being 
> replaced by the Iliad on the - shelves of. seats of 
learning, and .ffah'dcwa -by • Shakespeare. The 
“Sanskrit Pandit has had to learn an alien tongue 
'to get a job. » The aristocrat realised with 
.a deep sense of humiliation, that he itiust 
•give up the costume of his forefathers and ape the 
European inorder toearna respectable living. The 
Brahmin and the Untouchable, -the caste and the 
-out-caste, the men and the class, all alike felt 
•that every insult to their culture was an affront 
-ito Mother India.” ' ' • - 

, By way of Postscript: 

It is indeed a matter of regret that this bright 
-star of English journalism did not come over with 
the Salvation Army in 1882' on the S. S. Ana- 
•conda. His flair for .criticism and the manner in 
•which he wields his pen would have earned him a 
prominent place in that famous society. His 
■actions inspired by his religious zeal, might easily 
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.have eclipsed the brilliance of his predecessors in 
the field of conversion, as India was ripe for. the 
full play of Christian propadanda by those bent 
on a ‘civilising mission’. 

Instead of a psycho-analyst studying the 
deities of the Hindu pantheon, it would serve a 
worthier purpose if his energies were directed to 
analysing the idyosyncracies of British journalists 
of the Beverly Nichols calibre. Instead of finding 
in Hinduism the crystallisation into the shape of 
men or monsters, the representations of almost 
every vice known to man, he would discover that 
despite the fact that one fifth of the human race 
has found such vices through the presumed agen- 
cies of their Gods, the other four fifths had found 
and practised the said vices without divine help 
of any sort. 

It would be well for this profound scholar to 
remember that religion in any sense is purely 
Jaith which transcends reason. Subject any be- 
lief to scientific tests on the basis of rational argu- 
ments and mathematical calculations, and it 
begins to fall to pieces. There are aspects in 
every creed which are beyond precise human defi- 
nition, as it merges into the spiritual and must be 
accepted if life is to have any meaning, otherwise 
it ends on an indefinite theme of the ‘hen and the 
€gg’. 

As a parting shot we quote Dr. Dhalla again 
in '■'Our Perfecting world" "Zoroastrianism is the 
most optimistic living religion on the face of the 
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earth. If a man born in this faith is by nature of 
a gloomy and brooding caste of mind, his spirit 
will be inwardly seeking its peace in 'some other 
pessimistic philosophy of life-and will find its calm, 
in the Sufi or Yoga principles of life, or in the 
secret doctrines of Theosophy or of any esoteric 
teachings congenial to its mood. Christianity 
preaches humility and meekness, passivity and 
peace, in terms rarely equalled in clarity by any 
other. Yet the Christian nations of the West> 
virile and aggressive by temperament, are on the- 
whole, the least fitted of all peoples of the world 
to realise the Christian ideal of passivity.” 

Swami Vivekananda said in his Chicago- 
Speech. “The Hindus have their faults. They 
sometimes have their exceptions but mark this,, 
they are always for punishing their own bodies 
and never for cutting the throats of their neigh- 
bours. If the Hindu fanatic burns himself on- 
the pyre he never lights the fire of inquisition.. 
And even this cannot be laid at the door of his- 
religion any more than the burning of witches can. 
be laid at the door of Christianity-” 
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CHAPTEP VII. 

t 

Journalism in India. 


To the Westerner the Indian newspaper ap- 
pears to be in its infancy due to the fact of its 
limited circulation with a maximum scope of a few 
thousands against the millions as is so common to 
the newspaper trade in the West. 

What are the factors which lead to this poor 
record of minimum circulation. A minute study 
of this peculiarity reveals the causes clearly; (a) 
Out of a total population of 400,000,000 people 
hardly 6 per cent are literate even in the most 
generous sense of the word, (b) There are over 
300 languages and dialects and this limits the cir- 
culation of a newspaper written in any particular 
vernacular, (c) The Indian towns are very wide- 
spread with several hundred miles between them, 
and to achieve an alf-India popularity by any one 
newspaper is almosj an impossibility, owing to the 
cost involved in the maintenance of such a vast 
organization. (Most papers are the result of pri- 
vate enterprise with no state or party backing). 
Several days are needed to traverse the length and 
breadth of India and before a newspaper reaches its 
destination, the reports are several days old. 
(d) The radio has become a potent competitor in 
the field of news owing to its ability to receive its 
news before the presses and to reach every nook 
and coiner simulatneously. 
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(In Europe it is easy to achieve a wider circu- 
lation, because of the compactness of the cities 
and the means of easy communications. This 
compactness being possible through the nature of 
its climatic conditions, which can allow congestion) 
(e) Lack of regularity. ( f) The vocations of most 
of the literate populace are such that the pleasure 
of perusing the daily' news over one’s breakfast is a 
pleasure unkown to many citizens, belonging to the 
middle and working classes, (g) Papers are not 
edited with a view to satisfying every section of 
the public; they seldom devote any section to fea- 
tures’. In their planning or lack of planning they 
neglect to include articles of human interest. 
Often a few minutes suffices to read the dry as 
dust reports of everyday news devoid of any colour. 
If in the West they run short of news they create 
news in order to keep their readers interested in 
their daily numbers. 

Again why should this ‘laissez faire’ policy 
continue to dominate the newspaper world? The 
answer is simple. Journalism in India is not 
looked upon in the same terms as other professions. 
The wages are low to start with and even if a 
man reaches the top, he seldom manages to save 
enough on which to retire. In short it is synony- 
mous with poor prospects, without pensions, provi- 
dent funds or gratuities and the necessary safe- 
guards for the present and the future. The ele- 
ment of ins€Cur{Uj haunts the journalist like a 
spectre night and day, because of the instability of 
their jobs. 
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. The opinion 'of the man in the street on jour- 
’.nalism'can seldom be regarded as flattering to the 
profession. To him it connotes the reporting of 
imports and race meetings, social gatherings and 
.charitable functions at a meagre Rs. 10 per report 
-and the lifting of news from the world famous 
agencies and the associated presses of foreign 
vcountries. 

This continued policy which keeps the jour- 
nalists on the dry bread line attracts very poor 
material to the profession on the average, because 
.of the sacrifices entailed in the pursuit of their 
.calling. As love alone will not feed a man these 
.men who form the backbone of the daily newspa- 
per such as the reporters, proof readers, lino-type 
.operators, grind away at their jobs for the princely 
sum of Rupees fifty or a little above, because of 
.the paucity of better jobs with which to improve 
their status in life. What can one expect from men 
-^who work with their belts tightened to the last 
.nitch, after they have trudged or cycled all over 
.the country-side under a tropical sun to garner 
.their news and have it edited. 

Journalism besides offering no encouragement 
to the people who serve it so faithfully, is one long 
spell of sacrifice and drudgery. 

Now we come to the position occupied by the 
press in its importance to the state. The influence 
it exerts on fashioning the future of a country. In 
the West society and even the State is afraid of 
the press and its potentiality, whereas in India we 
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see jnst the reverse. Due to the number of res- 
trictions! gagging acts, press censorship and the- 
infiuenqe that can he brought to bear on a news- 
paper by some members in 'responsible -positions,- 
the directors invariably suffer from a chronic state 
of timidity. The standard is lowered considerably 
when private individuals pay to have their addres- 
ses and activities' published regardless of how the 
press views their contribution to the welfare of 
society. 

In the United Kingdom politicians and big: 
combines own certain newspapers and besides ser- 
ving the interests of its readers, they continue to 
advertise their policy political' or economical,, 
whilst criticising the policy of the Government or 
of any of their rivals. This criticism leads to a 
healthy adjustment of policy to the needs of the 
administration, whereas in this country the politi- 
cians seldom require the help of a newspaper, for 
it'turns out that their vested interests in the coun- 
try are sufficient to enable them to dispense with 
advertisement, and it invariably turns oat that their 
policies are not based on their personal convic- 
tions, but on their ambitions, in which case one 
often finds them in the ranks of the party in power 
or the Opposition, whichever is expedient to them. 
Among a large proportion of politicians, political 
fidelity sounds strange to their self-interested 
minds. 

There is no hope of betterment for the press 
in India unless the economic standard of the 
masses is raised and the newspapers see fit to adapt 



itheir policy to the times in line with other coun- 
tries, and above all make the profession of jonrna- 
'Usm worth following through the granting of 
'higher emoluments and financial safeguards for 
its staff. 

In our study of this problem the Madrassi 
•emerges with high honours in the journalistic field 
■closely followed by the Bengalee. He stands head 
and shoulders above his contemporaries in his 
mastery of the English language, which he weaves 
in such a skilful manner as to be the envy of the 
leading journalists in the world. Beverly Nichols 
contention that an interview in India by the press 
ds fatiguing because one has to spell most of the 
words over three syllables, does not hold against 
3 l majority of reporters of responsible news organs, 
for if this were a fact we would have to engage a 
thousand Beverly Nichols to do the spelling and 
•editing to achieve the state of progress already 
arrived at by the press. The editorials bear sufh- 
•cient testimony to this fact. This disparity of 
talent is responsible for the shoddy nature' of con- 
•struction in some newspapers, as India has yet to 
achieve a standard of uniformity in the journalistic 
field. 

It must have been a novel experience for 
(Beverly Nichols to find that his presence in the 
•offices of the Bombay Sentinel created quite a 
•sensation, so much so, that they crowded round the 
table, entwinning around his knees and breathing 
down his neck. Later when he addressed crowds 
•of journalists the reception accorded to his speech 
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was naturally far from what he expected. He 
found that they had no intention of listening when 
his topic of conversation veered round to the Mr. 
and Mrs. Smiths in Englandandtheirwar-timeacti. 
-vities. Who in India except the’Englishman cared 
what they did, what they thought about or what 
plana they had for the future ? When the burning, 
question in this country is when the English will 
live up to that proclamation that the goal of 
British intention in India was the creation of a self- 
governing institution, either through the medium 
of Dominion Statuts for the present, or through, 
complete independence. . \ v 

If question after question was ’hurled at the* 
speaker, and shrieks and yells rent the air, it' was- 
nothing to be surprised at, for in his calling of 
journalism or by virtue of his English environments- 
he must have witnessed meetings in Hyde 
Park, or must we be compelled to swallow his idea 
that he believed and expected his audience to 
behave in the best traditions of a Sunday School 
meeting of children under ten. One point seems 
to have escaped the author’s brilliant obse^vation^ 
that the prominent characteristic of Indian con* 
versation or discourse is the raising of their voices 
and the bad habit of speaking simultaneously. To 
most Europeans an ordinary conversation can 
quite easily be mistaken fox a heated exchange of 
views bordering on a physical tussle. If he could 
not answer the questions fired at him, it boils down, 
to only one thing, that the answer given would, 
have sounded lame even if it came from his lipsK 
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It is all very well «to say *‘I was face to fac$ 
with hatred — mass hatred. Here was the slogan 
Quit India ” come to life. These were' the men 
who went out in the darkness and chalked things 
up on walls. Here in spirit if not in practice was 
the vanguard of the ignoble army of saboteurs* 
Here was Hindu nationalism naked and unadorned 
and to use a vulgar phrase - it didn’t strip well.” 

“ The Chairman tried to quell the riot- For 
another few minutes I struggled on. It was useless. 
There was murder in those men’s eyes. Fee, fo, 
fum, they smelt the blood of an Englishman. It 
was a startling revelation, to one who had come like 
myself with the idea of an informal chat over a 
glass of beer.” But it may be as well to bear in 
mind that this country belongs to the Indians by 
birth inheritance, which by far outweighs an Eng- 
lishman's claim to it by intrigue, conquest and hy- 
pocrisy, for in the latter^ instance it is stripped of 
the finer sentiments of patriotism. Not by any stre- 
tch of imagination could these men be regarded as 
the vanguard of ignoble army of saboteurs, for 
they bad and still have the interests and freedom 
of their mother-land at heart. They did not dare 
chalk up things on the walls in daylight owing to 
the institution of the all'embracing Defence of 
India regulations. Even Beverly Nichol himself 
would have done the same thing under the cover 
of darkness if the colour of his skin had been 
tanned and he happened to be a son of this soil. 
To read his indictment of the Indians who gave 
vent to their feelings as saboteurs makes us wonder 
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for how long the ‘.Englishman * will keep up' his 
hypocrisy of dealing out two sets 'morals. Let 
me make my meaning clearer. 'In, Europe when 
the Nazi ' hordesJ. over-ran their; neighbours the 
• chalking up of *V’'signs;an<i sabotage featured in 
the life and policy of the partisans, \vhb performed 
their nefarious work under the cover of darkness, 
England encouraged the activities of these men by 
radio broadcasts, supplies, and equipment to enable 
them to continue with their, work , of destruction. 

' Their virtues were eirtolled and they were regarded 
as the Zeroes’ of their country. 1 In India^.these 
men who lacked the means of sabotage as employ- 
ed. on a major scale in Europe, and the necessary 
courage to do it are , classified as ignohh. How 
quickly the quality of nobleness in the west, 
. undergoes a radical change when it expresses itself 
in the East. 

If there was murder in their eyes; it is indeed 
a pity they did, not give fpll expression to their 
feelings, for sabotage in this sense would have 
done the motherland a great service and blue book 
'Verdict on India’ would have been written by 
some other literary adventurer, with a due regard 
for facts. We have smelt the blood of an English- 
man, but unlike the tendency on the continent 
Hindu nationalism or Indian nationalism would 
not be a party to shedding it, for the simple reason 
apart from religious considerations, its fight 
is solely with the system and not with the 
English man as an individual. They have no 
bitterness against' the Americans, but wonder 
why in a country - which advertises the equality 
of all men and the cherished 'freedoms* 
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of democracy, this discrimination of race and col- 
•our should persist in matters of social contact/ and 
what is above understanding is that Roosevelt can 
be a signatory .to. the “Atlantic Charter” on behalf 
of. the American 'nation; when that “Charter” is a 
dead letter in the History of the world. It promis- 
‘Cd more than the democracies could give. 

If the reports in the Times of India that “We 
'can only admire the amazing tolerance and good 
‘humour with which Nichols faced the terrific bar- 
rage”*' the observation of the Indian Annalist, “We 
only hope that Nichols will not judge India by this 
•disgusting treatment at the hands of half-baked 
’journalists seeking yellow press notoriety” and the 
‘Sunday Standard's Statement “If this is the 
reception we propose to accord to visitors, who 
have incidentally, given no cause for offence, we 
cannot expect to be treated seriously by world 
public opinion”, are of any solace to Beverly 
Nichols, we can only add how far these- reports 
erred on the side of charity when others had a 
•vague premonition of things to come, and which 
came to roost in the year of grace 1944 in the guise 
of “Verdict on India,” We have his judgment 
•complete with the Englishman’s reputation of 
’tolerance and good humour and he has given of- 
fence enough. 

Compare this description with that of press 
■ report on his address in the Taj Mahal Hotel of 
Bombay to the citizens of that city insulting their 
-architectrual taste. We quote him fully — “It is 
what the Indians like. No that is wrong. 
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They neither Jike nor dislike. They are in different... 
And it seems to be impossible to' shake them out 
of their indifference.** “ 1 once tried to do so at a 
mass meeting at the Taj Mahal Hotel. I'stood 
up before an audience which included the majority 
of Bombay’s intelligentsia and insulted their 
city in the* most uncompromising terms for 
nearly twenty minutes. The abuse was laid on 
with a trowel. To make it more stinging, it was 
extremely personal. I mentioned name after name- 
suggesting that the residence of one famous milH' 
onaire resembled a malformed . wedding cake and. 
that the house of another was a gilded mouse trap. 
Any self-respecting horse, I hinted would refuse 
to pass these places, but would prefer to rush 
violently into the sea. I even advocated sabotage - 
claiming that any member of the audience who 
chose to blow up these things would be conferring 
real benefit on suffering humanity.” 

These remarks one would have thought were 
reasonably succinct. It would be difficult to inter- 
pret them as compliments; 'unless one lapsed into* 
the language of the bargee it would be hard to 
express oneself more forcibly.'* And his subse- 
quent reaction to the newspaper reports the 
following morning. “On the following day I 
bought the newspapers expecting splash.headlines. 
After all, the journalists ought to know a goodstory 
when they met one. Here was a person — me — 
whom they had made the Oracle of the hour, for 
reasons best known to themselves.- The oracle 
had spoken — nay had roared, hissed, spat in their 
faces. And the roaring, hissing, spitting had 
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been about something which concerned them all., 
their own houses, their own streets, their owm 
places of business.” 

“But not one newspaper considered it worthy 
of a single paragraph. Oh, yes, the splash head- 
lines were there all right, the mild little politicals 
platitudes, in which the rest of the speech had 
consisted, were set in type which challenged the- 
assault on Kharkov.” 

Where may we ask was the traditional fiery 
tamper of Indian journalists? What had happened! 
to damp their murderous intentions? On whose 
side lies the blame when a man stoops to insult a 
meeting that is calm and docile, or a journalist who* 
could not get a satisfactory answer? 

We can only register wonder at the exhibition, 
of tolerance and good humour on the part of the 
journalists and the Bombay inteligentsia' who 
should have used brick bats to hurl at the meeting, 
instead of mere questions.- 

II 

We have his harsh remarks which are sup- 
posed to be the result of bitter experience. His 
version that nothing in America, Europe or the 
Empire is even vaguely comparable to the corrup- 
tion and dishonesty of Hindu journalism is one 
of the prize pieces of misrepresentation in his book. 
His denunciation of 7nd/an journaltsm goes fur- 
ther, he writes “lying is carried to a fine art, there 
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lis the lie direct and the lie indirect, the lie of corn- 
emission and of omission, the lie of suggestion, 
fimputation, and insinuation.” And after this sca- 
’thing indictment tells us that the greatest negative 

• in the press in India is that it has no public opi- 
nion except for the Muslims, and the only„des- 
'cription to fit the situation is a heterogeneous 

mass of public opinions. Well if this statement 
does not come under the well defined (types of 
-‘lying’ which he so .graciously explained for us, 
there is no other standard to go by. The Muslims 
belong to various political organisations such as 
the All India Muslim Majlis, The Muslim League, 
The Indian National Congress, The Azad Party 
The Unionists, The ja'miat-Ul-UJema and the 
Ahrars. etc. and as such their view-points differ. 
Where again may we inquire does the solid mass 
- of Muslim opinion come in? He has attempted to 
substantiate his arguments by advancing the 
. names of several papers with th'eir scope of- circu- 
lation and policy. This proves nothing except that 
though they may differ' with the methods adopted 
by each political party to attain their common 
; goal, their main demand and their com- 
■mon object in the political field is complete 
independence from the British ycke. On this 

• score there is no divergence of opinion. If Beveily 
Nichols expected complete unanimity by all news- 


papers, he must have had Utopia in mind rather 
than India, when writing his *magnum opus'-, for 


no country in the world with a host of news- 


organs could boast of identical outlook and policy 


tin every respect. 
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If lying is the monopoly of the Indian press- 
would-Beverly Nichols have us believe that war 
propaganda from the United Kingdom and its- 
allied countries was Iruth without colour, bias or 
fear. If so, then we must characterise the mani 
who gave us that axiom ‘that truth is the first 
casualty in War* as the greatest liar of all times. 

Let him look into his own blue book ont 
Indian Affairs and see if it comes under any 
section of his definition on ‘ lies ’ or are they just a 
collection of half-truths above classification* 

For smugness his reply to some reporters is- 
hard to beat. “You do not want to listen to any- 
thing I have to say, if you did listen, you would 
not understand it, if you should understand it, youi 
would mis*report it. You are here for only two 
reasons either to make me tell lies or to tell lies 
yourselves” and then can anyone wonder at the-, 
sentiments felt-by many but expressed so aptly by 
Joseph John in Blitz. “The people seem to be 
getting too clever for their leaders. If so, Demo- 
cracy had better be left somewhere between the 
Rhine and the Oder, for those defeated Germans- 
to toy with. By Gad sir, Jet us have something, 
else. By St. George and the Dragon who will 
save the British from themselves”. ' 

Hi 

He has the audacity to tell us, that at the time* 
C)5 bt: ctruW gt» TiyoTidtbe comerand pur- 

chase enough Anti - British,- Anti- American,'. ' 
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Anti - war propaganda to keep'^Dr. Goebbels sup- 
plied for weeks. How many weeks of Dr. Goebbels 
time, we wonder, would be- required to deal with 
the sympathies of a certain peeress of the British 
Realm entertained for Hitler and his gang, in 
^pite of a bullet received somewhere in Germany 
(Hon. Miss Mitford). The pro - Facist ten- 
dencies of Moseley and his accomplices, and 
above all that monumental piece of work by 
Beverly Nichols himself outlawing war entitled 
"Cry Havoc". „ •• 

If as he maintains that every ignoble motive, 
•every type of squalid intrigue is attributed to 
Churchill and Roosevelt, and the Viceroy is insult- 
ed with a bitterneas and vulgarity worthy of a 
Streicher at his worst, then every lampoon, gibe, 
.and Insult to India, however much unjustified is 
worthy of England at her best. - - 

• Naturally in a war to the death the scissors 
have sometimes snapped, but what we would like 
to know is in this fight to a finish, how the author 
of "Verdict on India" managed to spend a whole 
year on the Indian sub-continent away from the 
^Yar studying its social, religious and political 
problems, and finding the time to push a pen in an 
endeavdur to augmer\t his own fortunes? What 
happened to the rigid laws of conscription, and 
had National service become a ‘magna carta' of 
the past? Was this a practical demonstration of 
the theme of * Cry Havoc'? Wccertainly need 
his explanations here. 

He declares that "thla coantTy’ Is stiff with 
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•enemy saboteurs and that throughout the course of 
this war, the vast bulk of the Hindu press had been 
•singing a hymn of Hate aimed at the British Raj 
day in and day out in a thousand voices. How- 
-ever loud this hymn of hate had swelled and how- 
-ever false its tones and however harmful were 
its echoes the British had seldom succumbed to 
the temptation of suppressing it. The hymn had 
gone on with the enemy standing at the gates.” 

They have sung a hymn, A hymn of resent- 
ment, not a Ai/mno/ifa/ci, because they have been 
forced to fight to perpetuate their status, namely 
of the ‘under dog’, To fight for the ideals of 
freedom and yet be denied it for themselves. The 
tones are not false, for falsity can quite easily be 
.a garb that fits the other side to perfection. We 
cannot be expected to proffer our gratitude to the 
British for seldom succumbing to the temptation 
to suppress this .hymn of nationalism. They have 
tried and failed, and Napoleon’s dictum still holds 
good that '*the spirit is greater than the sword”. 

If enemies are at the gate, there are enemies 
in our midst as well, for those who continue to 
deny us our birthright or continue to obstruct the 
country’s path to progress cannot be regarded as 
other than enemies of India. But before giving 
expression to such sweeping statements of the 
Hindu obstruction to war,' its hatred of Britain 
and a potential source of saboteurs, Beverly 
Nichols must bear in mind that if this were so, 
Hindu India would not have permitted the fiower 
•of her youth to shed their precious blood on the 
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battle fields of France, Italy. The Middle East,. 
Germany, Malaya, Hongkong, Burma, ‘The Ara- 
kin arid the Assam ^corner of-Japanese- invasion- - - 
A sacrifice for the survival of the British Empire 
in this- catastrophe. • Let him consider the vast 
army of Hindus who went to make up the fighting 
regiments of the Sikhs, Gurkhas, Dogras, Pun- 
jabis, Rajputs, Gharwalis, Mahrattas, Baluchis, 
land the thousands from the Hindu states with 
their own leaders labelled as State Troops, who- 
blazed a trail of glopr for Britain, and who sub- 
sequently bestowed 'on many'bf its s'ons, the most 
coveted of "awards the Victoria Cross and other 
awards for gallantry. Let him look into the 
records of finance and it will reveal that by far 
the greatest contribution for the successful prose- 
cution of the war was made by Hindiis, who 
donated to various funds, loaned their savings to 
every Government appeal for money unreservedly- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Indian Hollywood. 

In his chapter entitled Hindu Hollywood the 
author describes a visit to the film studios, where 
he witnessed the ‘shooting* of a film. There was 
a love scene in progress, of a village maiden 
making sheep’s eyes at the Hero with a swelling 
chest. “ If ever a girl was saying ‘come on ’ she 
was supposed to be saying it, with the most evi- 
dent signs of a chest expanded to bursting' point 
with emotion. The chest swelled, the necks were 
arched, the fingers entwined and the eyelashes 
fluttered like the wings of a moth.” With this ext- 
ravagant description of the love scene he goes on 
to tell us of his subsequent disappointment because 
the scene fizzled out into nothing. 'No! not even a 
clinch ora kiss, because ‘kissing’ was ta&oo in 
Indian society and particularly on the Indian screen. 

He also regales us' with the story of the film 
** Zarinah ” in which the hero dared to press his 
lips to theheroinels in one scene which created 
pandemonium in the theatres. Meetings of protests 
were held all over the country to prevent the degra- 
ding influence of western ideason the film industry^ 

We have one other observation of his in this 
chapter, that the reason for this Stagnation is be- 
cause India’s Hollywood (which. is almost entirely 
dominated by Hjridu capital) is the same as the 
. reason for the stagnation of everything else — 
'religion. Well If religion or the Hindu religion. 
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to be precise has this extremely moral and straight- 
laced effect on the every day activities of the 
Indian, how can we then accept his condemnat- 
ion of the Hindu religion by his previous assert- 
ions that “The Hindu on the contrary, ^ can be- 
lieve almost anything he likes, with the result that 
his religion has become a hotch-potch' of the baser 
passions, sanctified by the Brahmin caste, and 
personified by crowds of * Gods ' and. .Goddesses 
who are as hideous 'as the instincts which created 
them.”* And again that Hinduism had become 
peverted beyond recognition. as it ” had .accumu- 
lated to itself'- a mass of human superstitions, 
deifying instinct, sanctifying convenience and 
giving divine authority to human passion, till it 
found itself saddled with- several thousand Gods 
some of them bf-the most disreputable character, 
Gods of greed and gods of lust.” 

To lend, confirmation to his views on the 
Hindu religion he has quoted a couple of excerpts 
from the writings of Abb|e'Dub6is The Hindus 
originally possessed a conception,' rimperfect 
though it was. of the true god, but this .know- 
ledge grew more and more dim,juniil at lakt it 
.became extinguished in the darkness of error, of 
ignorance and corruption.( Confounding the creator 
with His creatures, .they, set up Gods who were 
vmerely myths, and^monstrosities^ and to them 
they addresed their, 'prayers and directed their 
worship, both of which we're as false as the attri- 
butes which they assigned to these divinities. 
And as a matter of^^course, the taint of corruption 
which characterises* all the religious institutions 
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of the Hindus has duly left its mark on their social 
■morality How indeed, could virtue prevail in a 
•country where all the vices of mankind are justi- 
fied by those of their gods?” And in connection 
with the cinema he includes the following quotat- 
ion “The Abb’e Dubois, writing at the end of the 
eighteenth century is as up to date as ever, even 
if we apply his remarks to the movies. What we 
call love making is utterly unknown among the 
Hindus, he writes. Although they see no harm in 
the most outrageous and licentious excesses, there 
is no country in the world where greater attention 
is paid to outward propriety. The 'playful sallies, 
jokes, and compliments in which our youths are 
so profuse would be looked upon as insults by a’ny 
Hindu lady, even the least chaste, is if they 
were offered her in public.” »' ■ 

What the good Abbe forgot to- fell us is how 
morality in other parts of the world brought into 
existence divorce, courts, which- >had complete 
jurisdiction over the eternal triangle adultery, and 
■ordinary tribunals bf-justice which settled suits of 
rape, sodomy, fornication and paternity charges, 
in fact all the minor and major moral ailments 
with which Christianity is plagued? I suppose we 
•will be -reassured on this point that'the realisa- 
tion of outrageous licentiousness was unknown to 
the West till it studied the - Indian problem in the 
I7th century. . . 

If Abb’e Dubois writings have been on mere^ 
hearsay they can be dismissed as an unwarrant^^ 
-exaggeration of a few isolated'instances. 
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have been based on his own personal experiences- 
we can only surmise that this knowledge was gain- 
ed off the beaten path. In which case the chapter 
should have been written in the first person.’ It is 
an irrefutable ' fact that morality in India, on the 
average boasts of a higher record than othfer coun- 
tries, even where Christianity is predominant. 

In any case the citing of Abb'e Dubois in his 
argument is of no avail at all for the world is only 
too aware of the Roman Catholic attitude to 
other religions and what is more, we have greater 
evidence of their rabid and fanatical outlook event 
where reform movements in Christianity is con- 
cerned. 

We have- digressed from the original argu- 
ment, but it ’.was necessary to do so in order to- 
show the difficulty we experience in attempting to- 
reconcile all his previous views of religion and in 
its influence on morality with his prize observationi 
that “The films are a living mirror of a nation’s 
life, even if one did not understand everj'thing 
that the mirror showed, it would- surely repay a 
few hours study.” In his caSe it does not seem to- 
have served this purpose even after a year’s study. 

The Indian, film may be of interminable 
length with religion as its main theme, but it only 
serves to prove the child*like traits of the Indian^ 
character, which* has "not reached the Was’c stage- 
of western cinema-goers. ' The western producer 
.regardless of the plot .invariably introduces 
.scantily clad, heroines, with full evidence of their 
feminine charms to delect a. large section ofiiis- 
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:audience. He has his fingers on the modern pulse' 
in the west, and knows that pictures which include 
levue numbers, cabaret turns, girls in various 
■stages o! dress and undress can command a good 
box office if the audience ca'n be guaranteed to 
see as.- much of feminine flesh as possible, with 
very little left to the imagination. This unhealthy 
•emphasis on “.sex” both through the exhibition of 
the film and the advertisements, which persist in 
trying to convince the public that the heroine has 
“it” and “oomph” is sufficient commentary on 
'^vhat stage civilisation has reached. 

The Indian producer knows that the camera 
■which has its Jens focused on the remote past with 
a moral in each plot can command a good market, 
■for it would not be worth nis while and finance to 
produce a plot on everyday life, for the public are 
only too grimly aware of the many disadvantages 
of the crisis they are passing through. ^ 

He maintains that “ if only some courageous 
producer would make a picture worthy of this sub- 
ject’s tragicpossibilities — and damn the box office”, 
a treasure trove is in store for him. • What he 
failed to realise is that in all matters evolution can- 
not be rushed from one stage to another. It has 
to be gradual, and besides Indian fthas have only 
an Indian market in which ‘moral’ pictures based 
on the glorious history of the past can be fully 
appreciated, till the scope of Indian film circula- 
tion can reach an international stage. The film 
companies are not philantrophic institutions to 
•employ a huge staff, undergo the enormous expense 
of film production just to ‘ damn ’ the box office. 
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The western influence in some Indian films;* 
can quite easily be detected by the inclusion of a 
few cheap American slang expressions in the dia- 
logues and the terms,in which the advertisements 
are couched. It sounds incongruous to have a few 
western interjections uttered by eastern characters, 
in a wholly eastern setting. 


It is not a gloomy picture of the film industry 
sinking into a slough of despondency. It is an in- 
dustry making slow progress against severe competi- 
tion, whilst adapting itself to the needs and 
changes of the times. It is no more' a picture 
painted by the Indians than by the supposed gene- 
rous statement of Beverly Nichols, who was quite 
convinced that wo had lost all hope of its advance- 
ment. We are alive to Us possibilities. In an 
interview with the press Mr. Sounderajan, a mem- 
ber of the Indian Film delegation returning from 
a tour of the United Kingdom and the United 
States, when questioned on the future of the 
Indian Film industry said “That there were great 
possibilities for improvement. He hoped that in 
the immediate future, a number of new theatres, 
would be built and the domestic market consider- 
ably enlarged for accomodating the pictures pro- 
duced in the country. He stressed the need for 
scientific research in the industrj*, and averred that 
engineering skill should be encouraged both in the 
matter of manufacture of equipment, and of 
film production. He also appealed for more skilled 
workers so that there might be a proper division of 
labour instead of a one-man show." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Art. 

Apart from one’s interest in politics Beverly 
Nichols feels that the only possible means of 
getting to know the people is through the standard 
of their artistic achievements, as ‘art’ seems to be 
the only short-cut to understanding the national 
psychology. An expression crystallising mass as- 
pirations and emotions. In his quest for art he 
starts -with the city of Bombay. It is indeed strange 
irony that after approximately a couple of centuries 
of British rule an Englishman should deliver a 
^‘verdict”, on the city of Bombay, a gift to British 
Royalty, ‘that it is a city of such unexampled 
architectural depravity, that even a cursor^' glance 
at it is enough to send the sensitive visitor back 
home on the next boat.’ . 

The reaction of the.average Indian to this geni 
from the oracle is that it is indeed a pity that the 
worthy author of “Verdict on India’’ did not return 
home on the next boat, particularly when he found 
it fairly easy to obtain passages to and from the 
United Kingdom, during a war to the death, while 
other less fortunate EnghshniGn in this country, 
deprived of the benefits of home leave etc., strug- 
gled to keep the links of the Empire intact.' 

He avers that in the city of Bombay the cult 
of hideousness rises to the pitch of fanaticism. A 
nightmare of evil- creatures resembling Neolithic 
monsters, and that these buildings of the revolting 
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city, besides being monstroas and mongrel to a 
point of obscenity can hardly boast of a structure 
which could be charitably described as third rate, 
are a disgrace to the British Empire. It puts the 
British Empire on a level with the Huns. The 
strangest thing about Bombay according to Beverly 
Nichols is that apart from himself and Aldous 
Huxley nobody appeared- to mind in the least 
about that city’s architectural vulgarity. 

As a piece of windy rhetoric we must admire 
Beverly Nichols for the forceful way in which he 
presents his verdicts, wjiich would have assuredly 
earned him a prominent place among the early Ro- 
man orators, but to come down from the realms of 
fancy and fine flowery speech to hard facts, his 
criticism falls rather flat. If it is his intention to 
ridicule German culture we must remind this one- 
time protagonist of pacifism in whose book “Cry 
»Havoc” he did not mind an Englishman occupy- 
ing the same position as the Hun. In connection 
with the architecture of Germany one might be 
bold as to assert that the prestige of the British 
Empire and its culture would be enhanced consi- 
derably if it possessed such magnificent structures 
like the Bradenberg Gate, impressive in its Greek 
style with five colonnaded exits for its streaming 
traffic; The Victory Column before the Reich- 
stag containing an imposing group of marble 
statues of the proud Hohenzollern Rulers of Ger- 
many; The Royal PalaceJ The Postdamer sta- 
tion; The Wllhelm-Strasse. The Reich Chan- 
cellery and the famous Untcr-den-Linden, 198 feet 
wide avenue. Berlin with its fourteen main rail- 
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■\vay lines radiating to other cities of the German 
State; its 63 miles long canal connecting it with 
the Port of Stetten; its best organised and most 
■efficient elevated and underground railways, and 
the complex system of omnibuses plying on the 
broad 'straight roads. All these gave Berlin the . 
reputation of being the most modern and perfectly 
organized city, and yet we have Beverly Nichols’s 
smug observation that the city of Bombay places 
the English on a level with the huns. 


His views on the architecture of Bombay are 
quoted verbatim in the chapter on Indian Journa- 
lism, when he addressed an audience in the Taj 
Mahal Hotel on the buildings of Indian million- 
aires, which he defined as an affront to God and 
to man. He had even hinted ‘that any self-res- 
pecting horse would refuse to pass these places, 
but would prefer to rush violently into the sea”. 
His abuse which he claims was stinging and 
extremely personal and laid on with a trowel, but 
to all this, his audience had bland smiles and ami- 
able smirks. He appears dismayed at its recep- 
tion because he expected red faces • and angry in- 
terjections. One can only marvel at the presump- 
tion of such literary adventurers in this country, 
to satisfy whom India will have to direct her 
attention to rebuilding her cities at her awn cost to 
•suit the whims and fancies of these supposed 
artistic cranks. It is but natural that the audience 
•smiled at the thought of the speaker^ presumption 
in entertaining the ridiculous notion that because 
their buildings failed to meet with his attgicet’’ 
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approval they had to be destroyed and praticularly 
when such men like Sir Edwin Arnold and the 
western < journalist ‘G. W. Stevens returned to- 
India they would have to be resurrected again. 
Beverly Nichols has even had the temerity to 
quote them as declaring that they were all very 
remarkable structures upon which Sir Edward 
Arnold , looked with admiring eyes and G. W. 
Stevens thought that Bombay had the richest and 
stateliest buildings in India, challenging compari- 
son with almost any city in the world and that 
the ‘‘Briton feels that he is a greater man for his 
first sight of Bombay.*’ 

If the efforts of Indian millionaires are 
directed solely to amassing a fortune with the 
express purpose of satisfying the whims and 
artistic fancies of visitors to India when constuct- 
ing residential structures without the personal 
angle influencing their plans, then his tirades and 
subsequent expectations would be justified. But 
if he was surprised because the Indian millionaires 
would only smile if they were told to their faces 
that their palaces should be blown up or turned 
into Zoos for the more loathsome form of diseased 
reptiles, then he would have been more correct in 
his speech if he had said that any self-respecting 
ass would refuse to pass such verdicts whilst enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of another country, but would 
prefer to rush violently back home or into the sea. 

As a partiog shot wc are unable to resist the 
temptation of adding .that if the architecture of 
Bombay failed to come up to the expectations of 
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Huxley and Beverly Nichols we can only sympa- 
thise with them on the score that they did not see- 
the light of day in 10 Downing street. A simple- 
case of being born in the wrong bed rooms. 

II 

Bombay is cited as the first instance as typi- 
cal of the Indian paucity of talent in the artistic 
field. We are informed that there is no art in 
Bombay because there is no reference to it in the- 
closely printed volume of 122 pages of the official 
guide book. Then I suppose we must also incline- 
ourselves to the hypothesis that the j. J. School of 
Art which has been the ‘alma-mater’ of most artists 
in India and the annual art exhibitions do not exist 
at all, for with his line of argument it does not 
make any provision for the error of omission in the 
composition of the guide book. 

However he is helpful enough to suggest that 
if an inquiry is made of the average Englishman 
about the city’s art, he would direct one with a 
laUgh to the red light district. This coarse concep- 
tion of art of the average Englishman besides- 
speaking volumes for that branch of art which ap- 
peals to the majority of foreigners, makes us- 
wonder if they gleaned their information from the 
official guide book of the city or did the instincts, 
of Adajii lead to their discovery of this art and its- 
primitive expression without the aid of official dire- 
ction. Or must we deplore the fact that all- 
EngUshmcit ?rere act inspired by the Jirgfiesf art- 
istic motives as Beverly Nichols ? 
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His studies of the progress made in art by the 
‘Indians,, impels us, to believe that they can be 
^divided into three classes. The first being the 
largest were slavish imitators of the ‘ Ajanta 
Frescoes’ and the other two followed with imita- 
tions of continental impressionists. His main 
•complaint against the first class is that they were 
staring into the past. They were fiercely, nation- 
alistic and despite their shouts of ‘forward’ were 
always looking back. Itisprefectly true that for 
these men the glories of the past eclipse the stand- 
ards of the present, .They derive their inspiration 
from the past, which gave them such monuments 
• of art as the Taj- Mahal, The Hindu Temples 
•of South India, The Ajanta Frescoes, The Ellora 
•Caves, The Juma Masjid, The Mogha) Forts and 
•tlie‘ Golden Temple of Amritsar to name only a 
•few, and which filled them with a burning desire to 
restore the glories of the past and emulate India’s 
artistic achievments. 

It would serve no useful point to decry the 
fact that India is staring fixedly into the past in 
order to recapture the fading gleams of the glories 
of yesterday, if we bear in mind the master-pieces 
•of world renowned masters, who achieved an im- 
mortal reputation with such paintings as “The 
Last Supper,”. '-‘The Angelus” etc. Leonardo da 
‘Vinci, 'Raphael, Michaelangelo and M illet and a 
host of continental artists looked into the past and 
with inspired brushes produced works that cannot 
ibe equalled to this day. 

What greater inspiration can the modern 
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Indian arfcists have, than the Ajanta Fresc6es^ 
which were started several hundred years before 
the birth of Christ and reached its culminating 
point in four to five hundred years after Christ 
(400-500 A.D.) The richest artistic possession of 
India and admired by art circles all over the world»- 

Then we have the Moghal School which 
aspires to reach the heights attained during the 
Moghal dynasty occupying a period of over two 
and a half centuries, from the middle of the 
fifteenth century to the early eighteenth century 
and typifying the Muslim culture at its height. 

Lastly another great school of art is the Raj- 
put School which derives its inspiration from the 
Hindu dynasty of North India and Rajputana». 
dominating the whole of the period from. the 
fifteenth century to the nineteenth century inclu- 
sive, giving full expression to Hindu culture. 

Compare the trend of'tnodein art with its 
expression of surrealism and its kindred distorted 
sa tirical versions, to the influence of art of the past 
and we have the answer why the great masters 
draw their inspiration from the culture of yesterday. 

Ill 

Art in the East might appear to be a wan and 
anaemic abstraction when judged by some western, 
standards, but the paucity of output in painting 
by a country of; over four hundred million, owes- 
itself largely to the lack of stimulus by such insti- 
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iutions in other countries as the Royal Academy 
•etc. maintained with a view to propagating art for 
.arts sake. Though, India has this large popu- 
lation it is divided into two major classes, ot a vast 
.proportion belonging to- the ‘have nots’ who can 
iiardly stretch their meagre earnings to purchase 
life’s necessities and a-n insignificant middle class 
■who could 111 afford such luxuries as art purchases. 
The microscopic proportion of ‘haves’ the million- 
caries of India might outnumber the potential 
patrons of art in other countries, but one must not 
lose sightof the mentality of these so called “pat- 
rons’’. '^Without exception it can be said they 
suffer from the. slavish mentality of believing that 
-any thing European if well boosted must be good, 
regardless of whether they are able to understand 
thSt art or not. Very often the message of artist 
isUoat on them, but they prefer to bask in the 
public estimation that they are true patrons of art 
because.they have been able to pay for it. The 
only short cut to fame as art connoiseurs in this 
country (however unjustified) is to purchase art 
treasures in the western market and advertise the 
fact to the world at large. There are not many 
jpeople to pay for the wor^ of Indian artists. 

In his sequel on art called the ‘Living and 
■the Dead,' he has invited anyone to name a single 
major artist who has ever been inspired by wealth 
-or deterred by poverty. The output of the artist 
lias been dependent upon the' tcconomic returns, 
however indirectly and fame directly the world 
over. They have without a doubt been inspired 
tby dreams of fame through a masterpiece and 
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wealth to follow in its wake. In India we find 
that it is a far cry to fame when the value of art 
depends entirely on western standards. 

Yet despite this uphill fight against great odds \ye 
have several artists whose fame has attracted 
■western attention. To name only a few we hfave 
jamini Roy, Mukherji, Chugtaf, Trivedi, Dass, 
Choudhfj, Parab, Mahadev Satwalekarand Angelo 
da Fonseca. Not all of these modern artists can 
be condemned as slavish imitators of Ajanta Fres- 
coes or the Rajput and Moghal Schools. Most 
of their works arc free from communal colour, with 
a fluency and versatility of style which make 
them Outstanding in the world of art. Some 
of these artists no doubt owe their finishing 
touches to continental professors but no one can 
deny that the originality of these paintings done 
•with a strict regard to atmosphere in their variety 
4ind simplicity and'purity of tone in their execut- 
ion, places them in a prominent position among 
famous artists of the world, 

IV 

It is indeed queer to find that when he says 
that art of India is dead and has even written his 
obituary “The living and the Dead" he manages 
to find some artists whose style he’ cannot help 
criticising or appraising. In fact art must exist 
when there are places like the J. J. School or Art, 
The Mayo School of Art, The Arts College, Osm- 
ania University. The college of Fine Arts, Cal- 
cutta University, and similar institution’s all over 
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Indian writers is in their versatility and range of 
creative genius. Both are masters of prose arid 
verse, both are writers of prose fiction, both have 
written dramatic and lyrical poetry, both are child 
lovers and have tendered the 'homage of exquisite 
song to the sovereignty of childhood. But the 
students of literature will not fail to observe that 
the two writers belong to two divergent schools. 
Tennyson has rightly called Victor Hugo ‘‘Stormy 
Voice of France” The great French poet was 
“ Lord of human tears The muse of the Indian 
poet moves in the glory of early dawn and seeks 
the gathering shadows of evening. She finds her 
pleasure not in the storm and stress but in the 
smiling beauties of nature. She listens to the voice 
of the sandal scented wind from the sooth and 
knocks gently at the door of the human heart. 
The genius of Victor Hugo was not only dramatic, 
but even melodramatic. He was a master of the 
big bow-wow style. Rabindranath in his later 
writings has touched spiritual heights seldom 
reached by any poet. No estimate of Rabindra- 
nath’s life and works would be complete without 
touching upon his philosophy of the Infinite. The 
poet never loses sight of the Infinite in the finite, 
the unlimited in the limited. This is interwoven 
in the warp and woof of bjs writings," 

If an objection is raised to citing Tagore in 
this argument on art, we are compelled to draw 
the readers attention to Nichols book' ” The Liv- 
ing and the Dead”, In his opening chapter he writes 
We must begin by defining exactly wbal we mean 
by art’, using the word in its broadest possible 
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the country. Or would he have us believe that 
these are the empty tombstones which a presum- 
ably prosperous India endows for the sake of urbani 
decoration. If there were no art to speak of but 
only that, which is better forgotten, how then do we 
account for such books on Indian paintings by 
Percy Brown A. R. A. etc. 

We have his slighting reference to Shantini- 
ketan founded by Rabindranath Tagore and deve- 
loped by his brother Abanindra Nath Tagore as an 
‘art centre*. To use his own words “ of course- 
if you are among those who think that Tagore was 
one of the world’s greatest geniuses, to be spoken 
of in the same breath as Milton or Goethe, you 
will wish to go to Shantiniketan. If however, yovu 
are of my opinion and think that he was merely a 
.charming minor poet, who owed more than he 
cared to admit to Yeats, “you will probably stay 
away.”. What he forgot to refresh his memory with 
is the fact that appreciation of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s works came from the West first, before 
Indiagave her illustrious son adequate recognition. 
Even his own countrymen failed to recognise his 
genius till be was awarded the Nobel Prize or must 
we believe that such awards are only given to char- 
ming men of minor talents ? R. I.* Paul gives us 
a sidelight on the genius of Tagore in his 
“ Tagore’s -Pamphlets”. “an English critic of 
Tagore has likened him to Victor Hugo. Com- 
parisons between two writers in two different 
languages are often not helpful for constructive 
criticism. At times it may have the merit of sug- 
gestion., The.similarity between the French and 
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sense, to indicate the creations of the poet, the 
painter and musician. There have been, of course, 
a thousand definitions, but behind them all there 
is a single common denomination, upon which 
every critic of substance is agreed and that is, 
that art is primarily a method by which man tries 
to bring some sort of order into the apparent chaos 
of the universe, to make a pattern out of the stars 
that seem to have been scattered so carelessly 
on the floor of heaven." 

V 

U one desired to understand the national 
psychology, or find mass emotions condensed or 
crystallised into significant forms • surely one 
would not seek the paintings of a handful of artists, 
'but in mass' expression like the artistic creations 
of cottage industries or precisely village and pro- 
vincial handicrafts. The standard of skill achieved 
in pottery, carpet - weaving, .leather and textile 
works and above all, those little devices with which 
a population seeks to adjust itself to the 
changing times and the ingenuitj' displayed in its 
manufacture. 

If art in the abstract is examined as an indica- 
tion of the cultural state of the populace, a further 
expression of mass ‘art’ is in its music and (Unctng 
(folk songs and dances). The synthesis of these 
dances have evolved themselves into three 
main classes embodying spirit and inspiration 
which lent perfection to them namely, Kathak, 
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Kathakali and Manipuri dances which have evoked 
the admiration of the world. 

To rely on paintings only as a medium of 
enlightment in one’s study of a country, reminds 
■one of the reply of Count Leo Tolsty to a journ- 
alist who pressed him for his views on ‘art’. What 
he actually recognised as art he sa id, he illustra- 
ted in the following story. 

“ When the Macedonian king Alexander was 
riding on his beautiful charger through the gates 
of a conquered city in Asia Minor, his stallion seeing 
a beautiful life size painting of an Arab mare on 
the walls started kicking and neighing. “That 
as art “ exclaimed Tolstoy “ Even a horse could 
•see it ! “. What is not understood by the rank 
and file, but only by a small group who think that 
they are the elite — is not art at all". 

As a crowning piece of western smugness we 
have the author’s very condescending assurance 
that his criticism on Indian art “was in some small 
•way, to help to offer some sort of advice which 
•might give these young men a creative idea, and 
•set them on a path which might be profitable not 
■only for themselves, but for India.’’ To which 
new piece of Christian generosity of helping 
through abuse the barbarian could only gasp 
^‘Lead kindly Light”. 
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CHAPTEPX, . 

Indian Music. 

Indian history, and background have exertecF 
a direct influence' on the arrangement of sound?- 
identified as Indian Music and hence is entirely 
eastern in expression. A closer study of the ori- 
gin and development of Indian and European; 
music reveals an identical sound pattern both in 
melody and harmony in the very early times. The- 
varying degrees of progress achieved by both' 
systems lend confirmation to the fact that the' 
tempo of change has been considerably accele-^ 
rated 'in the West, whilst Indian music has - been' 
content to lag behind adhering with conservative* 
fanaticism to the religious influence in her musicali 
recitals. 



There are two principal schools of Indian* 
music. The North Indian and the South Indian' 
or Karnatic. Under the 'basic change .brought 
about in the Northern Indian style, about three or/ 
four hundred years ago all, the white.keys /in a_ 
piano are used'in this system as a base commen- 
cing with C,' recognised as the jBtlawal.scale. ^ The 
old scale still holds good for the Karnatic style witl}i 
P sharp and D, G sharp and A representing the 
2nd and 3rd, 6th and seventh respectively. But 
the principles of melodic patterning of both styles- 
are more or less identical and capable of inter- 
change. 

Just as European music has seen revolution- 
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ary changes in the 13th to the 15th centuries, so 
also has Indian music been influenced by the 
impact of Islamic, Pathan, Persian and Moghal 
'Cultures. 

To dispel the illusion that improvisation is 
the whole construction and secret of Indian music 
we have D. P. Mukerjee’s explanation in Indian 
Music-“Great composers wrote songs and sang 
them, they composed pieces for instruments and 
played them; and they were lavishly rewarded. It 
is not quite right to say that ‘composition* is not 
i<nown in India. A truer statement is that compo- 
•sition and execution were (and still are) combined 
in the same person. Composition could not in that 
society be a distinct profession, nor was it written 
^own. Pedagogues being vocal in ever>' branch 
•of Indian learning^ scores were not socially neces- 
sary*, Muslim maste'rs took Hindu pupils and vice- 
•versa.*' 

Again: “Kheyal (type of song) received its 
last great impetus from the court of Gwalior, the 
musical capital of India, where three first class 
musicians lived about the middle of the XIXth 
-century. Nearly all the best Kheyal singers of 
today are their pupils* pupils. Kheyal is less vigor- 
•ous, less bound by rules, more free than either 
Dhrupad or Dhamar, and as such has almost 
■succeeded in ousting Dhrupad or Dhamax. The 
utmost cleverness can be displayed in Kheyal. 
Hence the popular view that Indian Music is gym- 
inastic and that it is frCe to improvise while Euro- 
pean music is not; Kheyal, however, does not 
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exhaust Indian vocal music. Dhrupad . is not 
gymnastics nor is it all licence in Kheyal. . 

But where European music employs a tern- 
pered scale, Indian music relies on the chromatic^ 
and though the instrumental music possesses a 
variety in harmonic and contrapuntal devices the, 
vocalist depends for his success in a very close 
imitation of these instruments, which is largely 
responsible for the nasal and high-pitched effect 
it presents to the westerner. 

Another aspect of Indian music which, bewil- 
ders the westerner is the effect of monotony on 
certain notes, as described by Beverly Nichols^ 
Who felt that the player was scraping away on 
A. A. A. all the time, till he almost screamed Vcome 
off it.’’ But when we considenhe basic difference 
between Eastern and Western music it can be 
readily understood, for in the latter we have melody 
produced on a tempered scale with clear distinct 
intervals between the notes, whilst in the former 
the chromatic style tends to accentuate the glide, 
which is all important in Indian music and accounts- 
for the blurr in fast tunes. 

Now for a few words on the practical side of 
Indian music. As in European music there is a 
similar training in scales; for the English 'equi- 
valent of Do, ray, me etc. there is the Hindus- 
tani one of 5ar, rat/, ga, ma, par, dar, laatj, eay^ 
usedfortcards and backtcards. In a song there is the 
full use of the overture (alap) time (tal) Rhy- 
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thm (laya) beats (matra) and parodies as in Euro- 
pean music come under the name of asavaris. 

Vocal music is divided into several classes^ 
■Dhrupad of Moghal derivation, Kirian mainly in 
the South, Thumri of Oudh, Tappa in the Punjab 
Dhama local provincial style of the United Provin- 
cial and Khtyal of ‘North India. Of all these 
styleffthe last mentioned is less restricted by rules 
as the others and Beverly Nichols' mistaken idea- 
of improvisation can be quite easily condoned, for 
even -such musical impostors as Nichols & Co. can 
be misled when their appreciation is confined to 
‘Western arts only. D. P. Mukerji gives us an- 
€xpJanation-“It seems that the Ehtyal singeris 
always improvising, but on close observation, the 
apparent license becomes freedom controlled. The- 
sarne piece may be rendered in different ways by 
different musicians, as it were by their respective 
inspiration, but in reality the best execution follows 
a pattern or two. Only the interpretation of 
.fffieyaf-compositions is not the paraphrasing or 
the more or less literal rendering of the traditional 
form to which Dhrupad is partiah The original 
version, as it has come down orally, serves as a 
blue print of all variations. Words used in Khtyol 
usually portray the emotion of love but in actual 
practice, they are used as pegs to hang the deco- 
rations upon.” (Indian Music D. P. Mukherji). 

To appreciate Indian music this same writeT" 
very aptly describes the contribution of the liste- 
ner - “But pleasure is an exchange, and the Jiste- 
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Shankar, Menaka and a host of Indian musical 
and dance societies all over Europe? All those 
•dances were performed to music and if it should 
satisfy such renowned art and music critics as the 
Italians and latin races on the continent, surely it 
•should soothe the savage breast of this Fleet Street 
journalist and evoked his appreciation if not his 
•commendation. 

Whilst on this subject of the effects of Indian 
■music on the western ear it might be of interest to 
note that one famous world authority on music, 
'Leopold Stokowski was considerably impressed 
by the rhythm which formed the background to 
•every musical design and melody in Indian music. 
Another fact which did not escape his attention 
that some types of this music allowed a certain 
Amount of latitude for the exercise of the imagina- 
tion and creative display of musical improvisation 
within the pattern or grouping, as quite distinct to 
the European method of translating strictly from 
the score. Indian music he felt was entirely 
■entwined with the life, inspirations and spiritual 
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ner’s contribution has always been considered 
positive. Sahridayata sympathy of the listener is 
the first requisite of enjoyment. The psychology 
of emotions as evoked by Indian music awaits 
further research by Indian scholars, who in 
addition to an equipment in experimental psycho- 
logy must needs be proficient in Indian aesthetics, 
meanwhile the fact that listening is an art should 
be firmly held as a security measure against the 
maze of technicalities.” 

“It will have been observed by many that 
Indian musicians usually shut their eyes and move 
their hands while singing and playing. Apart 
from the physical need there is another meaning 
of such movements and listeners would do well to 
follow them. The Indian musician, in a sense is 
a conductor with handsas abaton, The true reason 
is that Indian music is mainly contemplative even 
in its execution. So at least two contemplaters, 
the musician and the listener must meet. The 
third is the accompanist. Contemplation may be 
of various types, religious, philosophical and 
aesthetic. This is an important point about all 
forms of Indian art”, (D. P. Mukerji in Indian 
Music'.) 

If we are to accept his over-quoted statement 
of Walter Pater’s “That all art tends to the ^con- 
dition of music,” and his own reactions generalis- 
ed in his convictions that Indian music to most 
Europeans is not only incomprehensible but ac- 
tively repulsive. How can we reconcile the suc- 
cess which attended sffcb performances of Uday 
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Shankar, Menaka and a host of Indian musical 
and dance societies all over Europe? All those 
■dances were performed to music and if it should 
satisfy such renowned art and music critics as the 
Italians and latin races on the continent, surely it 
•should soothe the savage breast of this Fleet Street 
journalist and evoked his appreciation if not hts 
commendation. 

Whilst on this subject of the effects of Indian 
■music on the western ear it might be of interest to 
note that one famous world authority on music, 
'Leopold Stokowski was considerably impressed 
by the rhythm which formed the background to 
•every musical design and melody in Indian music. 
■Another fact which did not escape his attention 
that some types of this music allowed a certain 
.amount of latitude for the exercise of the imagina- 
tion and creative display of musical improvisation 
within the pattern or grouping, as quite distinct to 
the European method of translating strictly from 
the score. Indian music he felt was entirely 
■entwined with the life, inspirations and spiritual 
beliefs of the people. 

Richard R. Collier writing in the Sunday 
Standard could not help commenting on the stan- 
dard of Indian music, he writes: 

‘'So we entered. Lying on a charpoy in the 
•corner of something that looked like a basement 
kitchen was a cheerful fellow in a bright green loin 
•cloth. He plucked at an instrument which was 
new and bright and shining, and something like 
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an enormously complicated guitar. It has 50 str- 
ings and yet the principle is the same as a violin^ 
for it is played with a bow which the musician 
holds at waist level. It is called a saringhee. He 
who plays it of the lazy grin and cheerfully re- 
cumbent position is the leader of the small orches- 
tra that accompanies these nautch-walis wherever 
they may go”. 

. ‘‘Play’ coaxes Charlie and with a blithe 
shrug of, his whole body as if he doesn’t care much 
either way, he begins, and I listen enthralled.. 
What fools had told me in their blindness that 
Indian music was for Indian ears alone, and could 
never be appreciated by the westerner? This was 
music fit to oifer to a King as indeed it must have 
been many times in the past. It was wild and 
sad, gay with the bravado of madness, and yet. 
with a lingering note of regret. It was more 
*‘gypsy” than all the silk blouse orchestras in the 
smart hotels rolled into one, , It was true Tzigane 
in an Eastern setting.” 

One can definitely refute the statement made 
by the author of ‘Verdict on India’ that' the basis- 
of Indian music is improvisation. But if this were 
so,, most of the leading exponents, in fact all^ 
would rely on solo efforts to produce their best, 
otherwise with improvisation being the inspiration 
of each player the results wouJd be disastrous on 
the listener. Something that would fit in with 
the description of a babel of musical notes devoid 
of harmony, rhythm, melody, and above all synco- 
pation. It can be. assented as a fact that all, 
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Indian music, whether played at concerts, parties 
marriage festivals, funerals and religious proces- 
sions, etc; is frequently played by more than four 
musicians. Their concerted play possesses a 
definite plan with a strict regard to tempo, rhythm. 
and melody, thus giving an impression that the 
tune is being rendered from a score. We feel quite 
sure that even the Mr. & Mrs. Smiths who attend 
western classical musical concerts with the main 
purpose of masquerading as people of ‘culture’, 
even when they are unable to identify one piece 
from another, or distinguish the composers by 
their works or understand classics in any form,’ but 
just attend because it is in the best traditions of 
the ‘elite’ will undoubtedly testify that there is a 
definite tune and rhythm, to any piece of Indian 
music they have ever listened to. 

As a concluding argument to this discovery 
of ‘improvisation’ by Nichols, how can one recog- 
nise the different compositions of such masters as 
Tansen, Kalidass, Sadarang, Adharang, Amir 
Khusro, Abdul Fazal, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Vishnu Narayan and Bhat Kande etc. when they 
are being rendered time and again by different 
executants? And one may enquire of the musical 
genius Nichols as to how these composers mana- 
ged to impart the melody and rhythm of each tune 
in the supposed absence of a score or any written 
pointer to indicate direction. Let us consider the 
dances which are taught all over the country under 
the auspices of such schools as the Hindustani and 
Delhi Schools of Classical Indian music and Danc- 
ing, and performed at every dance festival. Cho- 
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ireographically each' dance is executed to the vari- 
■ous beats, (Tal) of music and which also controls, 
the mwdrus (expressions). The meticuluous adhe- 
rence to the music'enables the audience to follow 
th^ story that is being unfolded before their eyes 
through each stage of the dance. All this can be 
verified by witnessing the .‘ritual dances^ like the 
Tibetan Bow Dance, The' Dance of Shiva, The 
Jlajput Sword Dance and the Prisoner’s dance. 
Spring dances of Kalidass immortal “Kumar Sam- 
bhavam" in Kathak style, The “Bharat Nata- 
yam*’ in Uday Shankar style', and “Kathakali'*. 
One can imagine the dancers predica!meht if the 
musical accompaniment were 'rendered through 
sheer ‘improvisation’. 

One cannot fail to notice the little tricks uti- 
lised by the author in an endeavour to create bias 
against matters of Indian origin even in music by 
- quoting his version of a conversation with one of the 
guests in regard to the strings used on an Indian 
violin “You were wondering about the strings? He 
spoke very softly* ‘Yes, why?' 

“He held up his hand four religious tradi- 
tion and his voice sank to a whisper’ do not 

•permit us to use catgut”. . , 

“So that was it! The same old story, which 
has had a thousand vairUttons in Indian, History, 
from the grease on the cartridges of the 1857 
mutineers to the latest depredations of the sacred 
•cows in the nearest bazar. Tt all seemed strangely 
remote from pure music.” 
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The amazing part of this quotation is that if 
it was told to Beverly Nichols he accepted it as a 
fact without subjecting the information to any test 
of reason. One cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the rational faculties of the author seems to work 
in spasms. This musical prodigy evidently failed 
to realise that in India the use of flesh belonging 
to the cow or the pig is against the religious sus- 
ceptibilities of the Hindu and the Muslim respec- 
tively. Their orthodoxy in this matter does not 
preclude them from drinking the milk of the cow 
or using its hyde for various purposes from foot- 
wear to other forms of leather equipment. But 
nowhere does the intestine of a sheep incur religi- 
ous censure. 

If Beverly Nichols treated this piece of in- 
formation {or misinformation) seriously how then' 
does he explain away the use of hyde for the drums 
known as Mrudamgams or Tabalas? It might 
bring about a nervous collapse of the august 
author, if we were to inform him that the instru- 
ment known as the sarangi is wired with tendons 
or catgut and played without frets for accompani- 
ment. Probably by now English literary, circles- 
feel that a * year's intensive study ’ is hardly suffi-^- 
cient for such musical prodigies, even though they 
may boast of being able to read musical score, 
before they could read a newspaper to pose as 
authorities on Indian music; much less let such 
instances of the supposed non-use of hydes and* 
cat-gut on the score of religious traditions escape 
their diligent'studies. It is indeed unpardoni 
able sin for this torch-^bearer T)f imperalism,' this- 
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fair-haired child of sturdy John Bull to forget that 
only the cow and the pig and their flesh play a 
very prominent part in the religious beliefs of the 
'two major Indian communities, particularly when 
he confessed that he had observed enough to pro- 
nounce his ‘verdict* on this country. 

As a prize tit-bit it is worth quoting this 
author from his own book “Verdict on India'’- 
■“Europeans are by no means the only persons 
who feel this way. The Emperor Auranzeb once 
exclaimed from the depths of his soul ‘Let Indian 
music be buried so deep that neither voice or echo 
shall issue from the grave’ “(Foot note on P. 123), _ 
Earlier on art he adds another foot note-“Gandhi 
is probably typical of the modern Hindu’s com- 
plete insensibility to art; it simply does not enter 
his scheme of things. He might say about it what 
G. P. Chesterton • once said about music-. .“I 
understand it so little that it does not even annoy 
me”J It would enable the reader to asses the 
mental vagaries of the. author if he were to note 
well the last piece of this foot note, where even 
European music fails to please a cultured wester- 
ner. There are thousands of musical minded 
people in the western hemisphere who echo the 
sentiments of Auranzeb when they listen to Jazz 
•which continues to blare out such tunes like 
■*Where’s that tiger' etc. 

We wonder what foot note this worthy author 
•Nvould give to the established fact that ev'en Yeats 
the celebrated English poet was musically deaf., 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Ayurvedic Mubo Jumbo. 

In India one finds several branches of phar- 
macology each following its own line of research 
and experiment. There is the Allopathic side 
which continues to flourish with great success 
owing to the rapid strides made in the medical 
and surgical field and and the stimulus afforded 
by the contribution of scientists all over the world. 
The Eastern systems of treatment under such 
names as Ayurveda, Homeopathy, Naturopathy, 
and Unani all have their adherents and enjoy a 
A certain amount of popularity because of the 
measure of success which have attended their 
practice. 

Broadly speaking even with a knowledge of 
a certain amount of western scientific principles 
as employed in the treatment of disease can any 
serious attempt be made to condemn any of the 
-eastern methods of combating disease as futile and 
abortive. Some very remarkable cases which 
have failed to respond to Allopathy have found a 
cure and permanent relief through Homeopathy 
or Ayurveda. 

One is unable to subscribe to his high prono- 
uncement that because Ayurveda and similar treat- 
ments being entirely Indian and nurtured by 
nationalistic fervor, these methods should be the 
sole means of salvation from diseasefot the Indians, 
' as exemplified by his verdict *‘One classic example. 
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of course, was afforded - by Gandhi himself. 
Gandhi had spent a large part of his life inveigh- 
ing against European doctors, whose hospitals he 
described as institutions for propagating sin ” Yet 
when he himself developed appendicitis he forgot 
all about his Ayurvedic couriseJJors, and was 
operated on by a British doctor.*’ If this distort- 
ed view held good in every country that the dis- 
coveries of medical science should be utilised 
solely by the nationals of the country in which 
these successful experiments were tried and tested, 
one shudders to think where this monopolistic- 
mania would end in terms of national suicide for 
those countries which do not possess the means to 
carry out scientific experiments, and thus have to 
reply on God and the devil to take care of their 
maladies, whilst the scientists for the fortunate- 
countries cared for the chosen few. What our 
learned friend failed to appreciate was the fact that 
, the varying contributions made to the science of 
western medicine by different countries had 
materially helped in raising the standard of Allo- 
pathy, above its sister methods. 

Let us examine this reference to Gandhi and 
expose the scurrilous attempt to twist facts' to suit 
his own distorted mental view-point. 'Mahatmd 
Gandhi has no grudge against the English, but 
against the system and the least of all against any 
profession such as law, niedicine or Engineering'- 
If he maintains that Allopathic institutions are 
■places for propagating sin, we must not Jose sight 
.of.the fact that present day. civilisation has taken 
,Qn;nndoe adv-antagd -x)f the faciJitiesof modem 
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'Surgical and 'medical treatmertt to 'help' them to 
'escape th’e penalities of sin, to wit abortion whfen 
the parent of the unborn child is other than the 
husband. Curettage to avoid children born out of 
wedlbch. Hysterectomy, sterilization, proph'ylactics, 
'pill's and other forms of prevention of conception, 
which enables the unscrupulous to err at will bn 
the wrong side of morality. Let Beverly Nichols 
•bear in mind the wrong use to which the benefits 
of medicine are put. when certain medical practi- 
tioners are prosecuted for performing illegal opera- 
tions. For every one detected several thousand 
practice with impunity after ensuring that their 
activities are free from detection. 

It would be ridiculous to maintain that ‘'The 
mystical bent of the Indian mind-even in science— 

’ is so far marked that we should not be justified in 
accusing its advocates of sharp practice, though 
some must be aware that its claims afe unjusti- 
fied; and if they or their families are suffering 
from anything worse than a slight headache they 
do not hesitate to consult a ‘Western’ physician. 
Naturally, they do not advertise these lapses from 
the true faith, it \vould not be good for trade”, 
when so many Allopathic dbctors in India especi- 
ally European are making tidy fortunes sufficient 
to retire on, and educate their families on a 
■princely scale. It is fairly evident from the num- 
ber of European doctors of Allopathfc fame alone, 
that they find it an extremely lucrative field for 
their profession, and tbat.to the native-s this form 
of treatment is‘hd' disadvantage in their anxiety 
for medical cures. ‘ 
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If we are to pl^ce any credence on .his stat^ 
tnent tha.t the Indians refuse to advertise their 
Mapses from the 'true faith'' and surreptitiously 
avail themselves of Allopathy, did he see only 
Europeans in the hospitals in India? How did he 
meet the Pathan murderers mentioned earlier in 
his hook? How does he account for the thousands 
of patients in each city that are cared for by the 
Government sponsored hospitals? Or have we' 
again to believe that these patients are transform- 
ed into Europeans whilst under treatment 'just to 
bolster’up his abstruse argument? 

It is a foolhardy thing even for a journalist 
to condemn Ayi^rveda as a blend of astrology, 
witchcraft and religion backed by ‘high falutin 
claims,’ when he himself does not possess the 
necessary qualifications in pharmacology to enable 
him to assess the value of a branch of medicine 
foreign to his education and his surroundings. It 
is all very well to classify Ayurveda and Homeo- 
pathy as equal in status to the primitive practices 
of'the witch doctors of West Africa, because some 
of the treatments given in Ayurveda are far from 
effecting a core. In cases like these one must find 
fault in the practitioner rather than the science. 
In all prababilit)* the theories of Ayurveda could 
not be followed faithfully or intelligently by the 
men who profess to knmc their vocations. In a 
.similar light if one were to remember a number of 
instances in which the smaller fr>’ practising Allo- 
pathy, have failed miserably to reach the standards 
expected of them, and hence permitted their pati- 
ents to die on their hands, and passed a verdici 
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after reading that very revealing tdme on western 
methods of treatment by A J. Cronin called the 
CitadeU Allopathy would emerge in a very poor 
iight, and all the combined efforts of English Jour- 
nalists would hardly suffice to restore it to its 
proper place in |)ubUc estimation. 

Let us eschew this brilliant example set by 
’Beverly Nichols typifying racial prejudice and a 
TOarked superiority complex of western matters 
over eastern even in the field of medicine. With 
a broader outlook which not only appeals to 
rational minds, we must constrain ourselves to the 
view that all branches of medicine 2re comple- 
ments to each other. A lead given by one is 
•developed by the other thus helping in the general 
alleviation of suffering to humanity. 

As a lay person I put forward an interesting 
theory I gathered on the subject of the difference 
in the approach to disease by Allopathy and 
Homeopathy or Ayurveda. How far these theo- 
ries hold I am unable to say, but offer it for what 
at*is worth. The difference I was told is that in’ 
Allopathy the attention was drawn directly to the 
disease and the symptoms in an effort to prevent 
‘its physical manifestation whilst it. subsequently 
•dealt with ‘the cause as well; whereas in Homeo- 
pathy the symptoms after diagnosis is ignored 
•completely, because it works on the theory that the 
•elimination of the cause is of more importance 
than treating the symptoms. In order to permit 
the symptoms to manifest themselves the efficiency 
of bodily resistance must be impaired to such an 
extent that there is no inherent physical countera- 
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ction to, the disease-. -Therefore it’concentrates-- 
'oh building up the bodily energy and resistance to 
par before it attempts to'deal with the catwe-and 
its attendant symptoms. In order to render the- 
basic difference clearer let me instance the case of 
an ulcer. In Allopathy the attention would be 
drawn to curing the ulcer itself, through the.appli- 
, cation of powder, ointments or antiseptic dressings^; 
^while making some half-hearted attempt to .remove 
the, cause, which may be attributed , to several 
factors. The Homeopathic method is supposed, 
to work on the theory that for an ulcer to manifest 
.itself on the surface showed clearly that the poison* 
.was entrenched in the system. To effect a cure 
of. the ulcer without draining the body of the 
poison, and removing.the cause would only mean* 
bottling up the sepsis or poison which would only 
break out'in .some other form of expression. For 
the ulcer to appear also meant that the physical 
tone of the system must be impaired considerably- 
So the first step in this treatment is to build up- 
• the resistance of the body to normal again, whilst 
administering herbal tonics and medicines to help 
the ulcer to dischage all the deletrious matter, 
before attention to the ulcer itself is undertaken- 
To achieve these results they depend entirely oa 
natural methods and rely entirely on a complete 
accurate histor>’ of the patient as far back as he could 
remember including habits, diet, former 'diseases 
and the methods of cure employed etc. 

If Beverly Nichols was bona-fide in his interim 
tion of studying or investigating the sciencejof 
"Ayurveda h'e sliohld have gone'to the'pfoper’tfaTrJ- 
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iog centres such as Ahmednagar an^- Gbndai tf>'- 
name only a couple of the authoritative •'institu-. 
tions, but to dismiss it as 'wholly bogus’ and then 
expect us to reconcile our opinion with his pext 
statement that Ayurveda had actually anticipated^ 
western medicine in two cases (The only two 
eases which came to his conservative mind) (Ver- 
•dict on India, — “They were the first to use gold 
in the treatment of consumption, and they were 
the first to use a certain oil whose name I forget, 
dn the treatment of leprosy. These discoveries 
■were made many centuries ago, and if thej’ had 
been followed up in the spirit of Western research 
the world might have been saved much misery.”) 
is to presume that all his readers will possess the 
•game brilliant genius for inticism with an utter 
disregard for facts, or must we believe that they 
Ate entertained by Nichols in his Utopian dream 
•of medical folly, with dolts as readers of his 
■august verdicts} 

On studying closely the problems of Ayur- 
veda we discover that to a very large extent 
the scientific principles embodied in this form of 
treatment is supported by modern medical re- 
search in Western clinics. Contrary to Nichols 
indictment that Ayurveda ignores the whole field 
of bacteriology, one is forced to wonder how any 
■system of medicine can afford to ignore the pre- 
sence of bacteria if it essays to cure disease? If 
his version is correct that *It has no disinfectants 
adequate to deal with any but the simplest cases 
■of sepsis; to prevent the spread of cholera it hangs 
a. bunch of flowers over the doorway”, how can he 
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account for the remarkable success which attend-' 
ed the cholera epidemics in the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa when treated by Ayurveda and. 
which overshadowed in results the Calcutta epide- 
mic treated on allopathic lines by the combined 
efforts of European and Indian doctors? A disease 
which we are compelled to regard as other than a. 
minor ailment. 

'• It does seem strange to find that a man who- 
boasts of an intensive study of his subject namely 
India, should fail miserably to ascertain his facts.- 
The hanging oMowers over the doorway is by no 
means a method of' curing' cholera,’ but used by- 
superstitious people who place such store on omens 
and talismans to help them* In their problems I tis used 
by others with the same purpose as a vase filled 
with flowers to decorate wards in an allopathic 
hospital. One might even use such a ridiculous 
argument as shown by Nichols that even the 
patients in Europe besides their Allopathic treat- 
ment utilise every symbol apart from holy water^ 
pictures, Crucifix, bibles, rosaries etc., of the 
Catholic church, such as horse-shoes and other 
similar objects to foster their belief in better luct 
for the future. There is sufficient evidence avail- 
able in India as to the quality of the drugs used 
in Ayurveda and its efficacy as compared with 
allopathic treatment in some diseases. The com- 
parisons are revealing indeed. 

How far one can rely on his verdicts and his 
knowledge of medicine can be goaged from the 
following extract in his book. 
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' Have you a cure for Diabetes ?” 

“Oh, Yes”. 

“ Does it bear any resemblance to insulin ?** 

“ Oh, No 

“ Is it as effective as insulin ?” 

A pause. 

“ Well is it?” 

** Perhaps not 
Is it at all effective ?” 

“ Well 

had always understood, we continue that until 
the invention of insulin, ‘diabetes • particularly 
in the case of persons under twenty - was incurable 
and generally fatal. Is not that the case?*’{Von I). 

For Beverly Nichols enlightenment we must 
point out a fact which every lay man knows that 
diabetes is invariably fatal not generally fatal 
irrespective of age. Even Allopathy has failed to 
provide a cure for this malady in the accepted 
sense of the word. In diabetes the functioning of 
the pancreas is impaired to such an extent that it 
completely fails to perform its duty of converting 
starches and carbohydrates (sugars) into the neces- 
sary constituents of the body, and which pass out 
of the system as sugar in the urine, and even sugar 
in the blood stream. One of the greatest discoveries 
of the age is * insulin A product which bears 
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the closest resemblance in quality to the secretions 
of the pancreas. This product when injected into 
the system of the individual supplies the deficiency, 
but despite its marvellous effects and the adherence 
to strict diet, the patient eventually dies of the 
disease and its attendant complications, such as 
heart, kidney and blood - presure etc. Insulin 
can rightly be regarded as a substitute which is 
sometimes supplemented by another by-product 
administered orally called pancreapatin ^ No 
cure is even effected and it is one long life of 
injections and dieting, but to speak of insulin as 
an inv&niion in the same light as a^mechanical 
contrivance of the pre-atomic age is to betray an 
abysmal ignorance of medicine. 

If veneral, disease is instanced as a case 
against Ayurveda, we are compelled to remind 
thxs.presumed medical authority of the age Beverly 
Nichols that even in Allopathy there has been no 
definite cure. Patients have been treated by 
various methods such as mercury, till the patient 
suffered from mercurial poisoning. Iodide of 
potassium, Salvarsan, Neo-salvarsan, to be replaced 
by Dr. Erlichs famous 606. Each of these were 
hailed as the w:nder cur© of the times, but later 
experience proved that in some cases it just rend- 
ered the activity of the spirochste into a dormant 
state to reappear or brought into activity later on. 
At the' moment ‘Penicillin’ is regarded as the 
panacea to veneral disease, but time will prove the 
efficacy of the 'drug as a complete cure or just a 
drug which arrests the activity of the ftpirochete. 
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’ ■ How far one can rely on his facts is evidenced 
by his statement on Sarojini Naidu’s son whilst 
visiting their house as a guest “and another son 
with a black beard who proved to be an Ayurvedic 
<3octor, he lay back in his chair, exploding with 
■general Ayurvedic principles In case Beverly 
Nichols is not aware of it. and if it will not prove 
too much for his nervous system we freely volunte- 
•er the information that this doctor whom he 
mistook for an Ayurvedic quack graduated in 
medicine in Edinburgh and the leading medical 
and surgical institutions in Germany. He could 
verify this from the institutions concerned 

Another false impression which his chapter on 
medicine conveys is that these eastern methods of 
treatment are the sole monopoly of Hindus. If 
this is so. his explanation is called for in the clari* 
hcation of Unani and the number of Muslim 
doctors who style themselves as hakims ? 

If we are to accept his high indictment 
that “ In India where the shadow of death lies 
over so vast an area of the continent Then the 
onus of responsibility falls heavily on the shoulders 
of the English nation; for so long as they continue 
to present themselves as the self - appointed cus- 
todians of the Empire in general and India in 
particular, in permitting the practice of a branch 
of medicine characterised by Nichols as ‘wholl}’’ 
bogus’; Their sanction to this method of treatment, 
is fully corroborated by the countless numbe’r^of" 
such institutions all over the country and b^. 
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following press notice. “The Ayurvedic .Depart- 
ment of 'the Jodhpur Government runs 60 Ayur- 
vedic aid posts, which are under the charge of 
qualified and experienced Vaidyas.* These aid 
posts receive subsidies and medicines (not cups of 
tea; my insertion). As many as 250,670 patients 
were treated during 1943*44. Special efforts were 
made to combat Malaria. 

“ Plans have been drawn up for providing 
buildings for the aid posts. A sum of Rs. 50,000' 
has been allotted for; this from the Sbri Maharaj 
Kumar Benevolent Fund. Generous offers, are,, 
also being received f.rom philantrophistsand muni- 
ficient gentry undertaking the construction of 
suitable buildings for the aid posts.” 

“Medicines worth Ks. 10,150 were supplied 
to’these posts during the preceeding year. Plans- 
for central Ayurvedic Institute are well in hand- 
Four scholarships for a period of five years have 
been granted for Ayurvedic training at different 
institutions.” 

If this is cited as an instance of the Indian 
States we have another press notice concerning 
British India. ‘‘ Dr. Abdul Aziz Kazi an exper- 
ienced homeopath has been put in charge of the 
Municipal Homeopathic Dispensary of Lawrence 
Road, where hundreds of patients are taking 
advantage of his treatment daily.” . 

The shadow of death must be very extensive 
indeed when 550.000 people die of tuberculosis 
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annually and about 25,00,000 suffer from this fell 
disease, and about5,0C0,000 suffer from Malaria, 
and with all these statistics to hand apart from 
other fatal diseases one really wonders why there 
should be this air of callousness in the heart of 
the Empire, namely the Houses of Parliament at 
at London, if Ayurveda “continues to treat the 
ignorant millions of India with a variety of dopes 
which are tragically ineffective/’ (Von. I) Probably 
reasoning on the same lines asNichols we mightbe 
forgiven in presuming that this huge deathroll aid- 
ed by inadequate and inefficacious medical facili- 
ties ligKtens'the imperial'burden of the Britisher 
considerably. 

The only effective contribution to humanity 
by Ayurveda discovered by Beverly Nichols is its 
positive contribution to sex stimulus by its different 
aphrodisiacs. A rational view - point one would 
imagine would be more in the line of restricting 
births in a country whose main problem is its ever 
increasing birthrate, when millions are living on 
the borderline of starvation, and when particularly 
we have had that great calamity before us the ‘Bengal 
Famine’ in which millons perished for want of 
food. Mr. Nichols, India can well do without 
those drugs “which will infuse young men with a 
horse like vigour.” 

Those apparently conflicting properties of 
‘cooling the brain' and ‘causing the fountain 
of desire to spurt, just like the brilliant sun in the* 
serene sky* are merely catch-phrases of salesman- 
ship copying American methods of boosting the 



the commodity.-.: Every salesman knows that to 
TisCian Americanism, the.average Indian falls a 
‘sucker’ for anything that pupports ,to ’cool the 
brain’. 'If the-aphrodisiacs are as wonderful, as 
Beverly Nichols makes out, we could suggest that 
they ba employed in Europe, where populations 
have been drastically reduced through the ravages 
of the war. They could well do with the develop- 
ment of equine propensities to stimulate, the birth- 
rate. ... . : 

On the subject of cleanliness we^have Beverly 
Nichols following observation ‘‘.One of the atten- 
dants rushes forward, Dings himself into, the dust, 
and feverishly pats the sandalled feet of the doctor 
who .was showing us around. • A few minutes la’ter 
this same attendant will be seen mixing medicines 
in the dispensary. Has he washed in the mean- 
time? A glance at his hands suggested that he. 
has not ; However • perhaps it is foolish to feel 
-squeamish about it. Is it not written in the books 
of Ayurveda ‘when we think of the medical culture 
of the Aryan sages,- we forget ourselves with joy 
and feel proud of being, born in India, the land 
purified by their foot dust?” 

Though we forgive Nichols for intentionally 
taking this literally, and hold no brief for dirt in 
conjunction with disease, may we ask him how 
Lawson Tait and Spencer Wells and those before 
them were so eminently successful in their surgery 
' before Lister attained an immortal reputation 
-with his -antiseptic ideas? How does the birth 
Tate in India rise so high and the population in- 
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'crease ^in the ’the absence of sterilized andgei^rht 
fre’e rhstrumehts during 'the confinement of mil- 
lions'of the poorer classes? How do wounds'he'^l 
on the millions of dirty and unhempt children Svhen 
they are infested with flies and dirt? How do 
millions survive when they do not take the precau- 
tion of drinking boiled water or even water that is 
labelled as fit for human consumption? A'n 
answer to this would be very welcome from 
Beverly Nichols or even Dr. Guthrie Who has 
recently compiled a book on Allopathic medicine, 
or would we have to rely on the brainiest bacterio- 
logist Sir Almroth Wright? 

Postscript: It would be as well to include an 
advertisement by the Impenal Chemical Indus- 
tries (a famous Chemical and Industrial firm 
incorporated in the United Kingdom) on this sub- 
ject of Ayurveda...... 

“The Ayurvedic system of medicine is very 
ancient. It is most interesting to chemists as its 
great treatises, Charka and Susruta, the former 
possibly 2,500 years old, show evidence of consi- 
derable early chemical learning. Susruta describes 
in detail the manufacture of caustic alkali and its 
use in opening up septic foci and removing diseas- 
ed tissues. Mild alkali, mainly carbonate of potash,, 
was first made by extracting the ashes of selected 
trees with water. This was concentrated by boil- 
ing and then causticised by the cooking with quick-, 
line made by roasting limestone or shells. Th& 
resulting liquor was used for the more drastic 
treatments. The caustic application was often 
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neutralised on the body with vegetable acids to 
•finish the treatment and relieve the pain, this 
relationship of acids to alkalis being well under* 
stood. Here we have recorded a chemical opera- 
lion which regarded a few centuries ago as- a 
smodern invention, was being competently carried 
out by the ancient Hindu for a useful surgical 
purpose. 

“Ayurveda the science of. life, 'is an accum-ula- 
-tion of the knowledge of the ages. Its mineral 
nremedies, mainly compounds of the metals with 
sulphur and mercury., althougn reminiscent of 
European alchemy, date much further back and 
.suggest an impressive - record of ancient chemical 
achievement.” 
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. CHAPTER XU. 

The Gaol Bin!. 

On reading his chapter entitled the ‘Gaol 
bird’ we can- only wonder at the amazing callous- 
ness on his part to^vards the finer sentiments of 
life. For a man who dwells at length on the fine- 
ties of life and the cultivation of art in particular, 
to be guilty of a breach of etiquette in advertising 
to the-world at large an account of the hospitality 
be received at his hostess’ residence is an unpar- 
donable social /au* pas. .However one might view 
it, we fail to see what justification can possibly 
-exist for a man to hold up to ridicule the charity 
•extended toward him as a guest, dn all probabi- 
lity his University training and literary learnings 
helped him to cultivate a form 'of etiquette, which 
thank heaven his despised barbarian refuses 
to embrace, or emulate as a social characteristic. 

Apart from the reproof that this behaviour 
merits we find in the same chapter a famililar 
strain, which the author painfully endeavours to 
foist on the gullible reader through his own unwar- 
ranted interpretation of facts; namely of Indian 
unfitness foy the tasks ahead in general, and 
Hindu impotence in particular. > 

A prize bit of contradiction is in his august 
verdict “that nothing could be more ludicrous 
than the spectacle of elderly British liberals 
gravely applying the principles of western demo- 
cracy to a country in which democracy has about 
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as mnch hope of surviving as a clump of Scottish 
heather in the Desert of Thar, and yet on page 
27 m his book about the Viceregal Estate we 
remember reading “that India had a]wa\ sheen 
a land of glittering palaces, surrounded by masses 
of human antheaps There was neveV an> middle 
class and no breath of democracv had ever stirred 
the Indian dust till we came ' The '‘we” referred 
to I suppose are the hosts of Clives and Beverly 
"Nichols , 

It does indeed sound strange that “America 
and other nations see the Indians as a people, but 
the mote of fine distinctions appears to afflict only 
the British eye If American publicists speak 
with sympathy for Indian aspirations thej are 
characterised as 'bucolic * we would under no cir- 
cumstances evince* surprise jf British propagan- 
dists state that the reason for the American delu- 
sion of seeing the Indians is one people is because 
the pattern of their own population is as mongrel 
as the Indian sub continent ^ 

What really passes understanding is that both 
the internal and external affairs of India are- 
directed from England by men who bad^no oppor- 
tunity of getting a first hand experience of the- 
country they attempt to rule, But for *once we 
^ire inclined to agree with Beverly Nichols when 
in his ramblings on the subject of India, he gives 
expression to the statement that ‘‘any debate on 
the intricacies of Indian politics bj men who have 
never been ^ east of Supz must inevitably be as 
futile as would be the debate of the affairs'" oT 
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the London County Council by men who have never 
been west of Karachi;” Yet despite this truism the 
‘old school tie’ persists in continuing this anachro- 
nism. 


r • II 

In reference to the 1942 struggle we are lulled 
by his masterpiece of evasion of the issues at stake 
by declaring. “They (Congress arrests) will be a 
subject of endless debate and when history gives 
it’s final verdict it will record an emphatic vote in 
favour of the British Empire.” We cannot resist 
the temptation to add that doubtless it would 
favour the British Empire if it were chronicled by 
the proverbial partiality of -English historians in 
a similar vein as theself-advertised victors of both 
World Wars instead of the modest and more 
correct claim that Victory was the outcome of 
a gigantic international effort. 

It is all very well to make such sweeping 
indictments that the arrests were the ‘sole means 
of saving India from being plunged into bloody 
chaos brought about by the subversive intentions 
of the Congress; and that the Japanese would 
have, swept through the gates carrying fire and 
slaughter.' But one must face up to facts. In 
that historic year when the battle of Burma had 
begun in right earnest Marshall Chtang-Kai-Shek 
Generalissimo of China visited India accompanied 
by his {amons wife Madame Chiang-Kai-Sbek. 
After a short stay he delivered the following ad- 
dress; “Since my arrival in this country I have 
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found to my great satisfaction that there e'Jiists 
among the people of India a unanimous determi- 
nation to oppose agression China and 

India comprise one half of the world’s population, 
our two peoples are peace loving by nature To- 
day they have not only identical interests blit also 
the same, destiny * For this reason they are in 
duty bound to side wi^h anti aggression countries 
and fight shoulder to shoulder in order to secure 
the real peace of the whole world — — — The 
present struggle is one between Freedom and 
Slavery, between Light and Darkness, between 
Good and EmI, between Resistance and Aggres- 
sion” Let vs also remember that he met all the leading 
Congress hxgwigs xndudtng Oandhi 

Later we had Sir Stafford Cripps mission 
with his histone offer and as all offers go it was 
the same old parcel with new labels on In short 
the proposals were as follows ' 

(1) India was to have complete Domi- 
nion status with the right of secession 

(2) Every province of British India 
including the Slates to exercise the rights of 
self-determination 

(3) Adequate provision to enable the 
formation of one or more Indian Unions 

(4) Details of the constitution making 
bodies for the proposed Indian Unions were 
as follows for the duration of the war. 
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(a) Defence portfolio to be administered 
■ by Great Britain through the' Commander- 

in-Chlef. 

(b) Complete Indianisation of the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council with of course the 
exception of the Defence portfolio. 

As a constuctive proposal it fails to survive 
even the barest scrutiny; The inherent defects 
are : — 


• (1) That it's acceptance paved the way 
for the ultimate destruction of the unity or 
integrity of the country, because it permitted 
the formation of any number of Unions. A 
division of this nature would inevitably wea- 
ken the country’s-fighting force. It is for this 
reason that the Canadians refused to allow 
the formation of separate political Units for 
the English and French speaking sections; 
it is the same case with South Africa, where 
the Dutch and English stock are welded into 
one. Then there is the example set by the 
United States in which it took a Civil War 
to ensure unity. The effects of this division 
can be seen from the lack of unity between 
Ulster and the rest of Ireland. 

(2) The proposals encouraged the rank 
and insular outlook of communalism. 

(3) The tight of self-determination to 
the* provinces with the same right extended 
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to non-acceding parts meant' another pitfall 
to those who strove for the integrity of. the 
country. 

Alcove all the definite statement from Cripps.' 
that the defence of India will not be in Indian 
hands even if all parties desired it, was the last 
^stroke of Imperial justice or magnanimity to a 
country which evoked even from Gandhi that 
famous remark that it was only a "post dated 
cheque.” It promised nothing concrete and hence 
was turned down by almost every party of signifi- 
cance in India.' 

The proposals were withdrawn shortly after- 
Burma fell. ^In the tense and apprehensive atmo- 
sphere the Congress had their meetings at Bombay 
on August 7th ; at which a disillusioned Gandhi 
evolved the "Quit India” movement. The All 
India Congress Committee admitted the move- 
ment and sanctioned Civil disobedience on a 
mass scale under the leadership of Gandhi. But 
by 4-30 a. m. the folIo%ving morning, all the 
Congress leaders ; members of the ,Working and 
ordinary committees were clapped into goal.. 

Anyone fairly conversant with the- "modus 
operand! ” of Congress resolutions always find it 
difficult to reconcile it with their idea of a serious 
move and even find it more difficult to understand 
Gandhi’s or other Congress Leaders’ insistence 
on intimating the Viceroy of their intention;, and 
the time and date of it’s execution. It was more 
like a warning note from Raffles to his intended 
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victim. A sort of gentleman’s agreement to 
Jay all their cards on the table face upwards, and 
a move which invariably ended up behind the bars 
before they even had the power to move. If sabo- 
tage was the sole inspiration of their subversive int- 
entions one wonders why they bothered to intimate 
the Viceroy or broadcast their intentions to the 
tvorld at large. This proceedure, senseless as it, 
might seem, was activated by a desjre to achieve 
a settlement by amicable means eschewing force or 
unpleasantness in anv form, and was one way of 
attempting to convince a Conservative and hard- 
headed bureaucracy that the situation thrust upon 
India was completely unacceptable to her 

In connection with the political arrests; we 
include here a press notice ** Big drop in figure of 
imprisoned Congress men. According to figures 
available here 6,127 people were undergoing im- 
prisonment on September 1945; in connection 
with the Congress Movement. This 'figure com- 
pares with 22,000 who were in prison in the middle 
of 1943.” (Statesman) 

Surely Beverley Nichols would not have us 
believe that, but for these 22,000 or 25,000 interned 
the internal security of India was jeopardised? 
We wonder what his reactions would be to the 
excerpts from the Viceroy’s speech on V. E. Day. 

It falls to me to speak to you tonight in the 
absehce of Lord Wavell. I wish he j:ould have 
been here on this memorable night. In the dark- 
est days of the War, his victories achieved 
largely with Indian troops in the face of larger 



forces^ and' without material equipment that w'e 
n6w have in abundance, were almost the only 
consolation \ve had.'- We should not forget' those 
days. There were many then in India and pro- 
minent among them were the princes, who showed 
their stoutness of heart and refused to contemplate 
the possibility of defeat, and just outside India 
•our trusty ally Nepal who never faltered. Those 
were testing days and it was not only ihe troops 
in the field who were tested.’^^ 

'’Then I think of another great figure our 
Commander-in-Chief General Auchinleoh and of 
the gallant stand he made at El-Alamein which 
closed the gates to India. From those early days 
the power of India and the fame of her fighting 
forces have steadily grown and increased.” From 
this we can assess Beverly Nichols* descriptidn of 
'fiery speeches’ of the Congress, and the thunder, 
in the air. After the arrest of the leaders th^ 
rank and file of the Congress repudiated non- 
violence as a method for Compelling the British td 
accede to th^ir just demands to rule over their 
own lands and put their own houses in order; and 
a period of lawlessness broke oiit. A short-lived 
affair since leaderless their energies were frittered 
away in unorganised abortive efforts. A,g]orious 
resolution by a disciplined body degenerated into 
the struggle of the rabble who were only able to 
use stones and bamboo sticks. As in the past, 
history repeated itself once more and after a week 
or fortnight’s expression to their feelings, they 
were unpleasantly l)rought face to face with 
superior force. 
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Then in February 1943 Gandhi began another 
dramatic fast. A numer of acid things have been 
said about these fasts but to interpret them as 
blackmail is a viewpoint that is indefensible. It 
might incur the contempt of the Britisher for this 
form of political masochism^ but there is another 
side to it, as SirS.Hadhakrishnan explains" Gandhi 
admits that submission to injustice is worse than 
suffering it. He tells, us that we can resist even 
through an act of non-violence, which is^n active 
force.” It just boils down to a philosophy of sacri- 
ficing one’s life to an ideal, of preferring death to 
an existence of slavery. If blackmail is Gandhi’s 
strongest suit, then unddr what category does the 
Government injunction come "of do as we 
want you to, or else” 

We have Beverly Nicbol’s propagandist 
view of the treatment of political detenus. He 
cites his unfortunate hostess Sarojini Naidu as an 
instance "She was very frank. She did not attempt 
to conceal her hatred of British Imperialism. If 
she had any complaints of the' prison regime, not 
only as applied to herself, but to others less fortu- 
nately situated she would certainly have proclaimed 
them^but she did not” 

"Charges of actualbrulality needless to say one 
would not expect.* Even the most hysterical opp- 
onent of British rule has not yet seriously charged 
us with emulating the methods of Nazi Concentr- 
ation Camps. But one might well have expected 
to be told of discourtesy, . of the irritation^of 
petty officialdom, of inadequate diet and of a^ 
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mpts at mental intimidation. The fact that Mrs. 
Naidu ma.de no such charges justifies us in assuming 
that there was never any occasion to make them" 

It has always been a point of British policy to 
keep the leaders of any party antagonistic to 
their rule, in a state of comfort and luxury if occ- 
asion arose to incarcerate them. Such places as 
the Aga Khan’s Palace and other noted places are / 
used for obvious reasons, one of which is that the / 
public is liilled into the delusion that all members of 
the offending party are well cared for and secondly if 
harm befell the leaders the who'le country might 
rise in indignation. So to cite a member who has 
partaken of the lavish hospitality of prison life 
under British supervision is worse than useless and 
proves no point at all. In this connection we have 
Sarojini.Naidu's declaration as quoted by Beverley 
Nichols‘‘and really — in the same breath, we were qu- 
ite comfortable. The rooms were pleasant and the 
food was good and the British were most poHte.But— 
and here a dangerous gleam came into her eyes — 
what they did not seem to realise was that we would 
faf rather have starved in a rubbish heap in freedom 
than have been kept inside in luxury. We were utterly 
isolated, but ■uftcrir/. I4ot a fly came in from outside; 
we saw nobody, but the doctor, and he always looked 
at us in a sort of terror as though he thought we 
were going to be tactless enough to die or fade 
away of do something generaly embarrasing, and 
for three' weeks we had not a scrap of news. All 
the papers were banned and there was no radio; 
even our families had no idea where we’d been 
taken. We were guarded like precious jewels in a 
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caslcet.” .Had he troubled to record the feelings 
or treatment of other detenus (of the other 20,000) 
he might have had other pious and smug remarks 
to set down. 1 1 is the treatment of these unfortunates 
which made Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru declare at 
, Allahabad on September 29th 1945;“ Pandit jawa- 
iharlal in a statement to the press says» ‘On my 
return to my province I must take the first oppor- 
tunity.to express my horror and disgust at a recent 
occurence at Benares, news of which reached me 
an Bombay. It was reported that three under-trial 
political prisoners in a Benares gaol were to be taken 
for trial to a court, which was situated a mile away. 
They were in fetters and had handcuffs on, and 
yet they were asked to walk this distance.” 

“They said that it was not possible for them 
to walk with fetteri on, and that they should be taken 
in a cortveyance. This was refused and they were 
knocked down and dragged by the legs and arms 
.all the way to the court, just as a dead animal 
might be dragged. Their clothes were torn, their 
skins scraped off and they arrived at their desti- 
nation with their back's and buttocks torn and 
bleeding. On the way a request for water was met 
with insults.” 

“I find it difficult to believe that such sadistic 
horrors can be perpetrated even by those who by 
Jong practice in them have ceased to function as 
^lormal human beings.’” 

A report from London, December 7th 1945, 
.states that in the House of Commons an unexpected 



debale led- to' Major W. U.-Wyatt (Labour) wh> 
Kad served in India seeking an assurance from 
Mr. Arthur Henderson‘Under-Secretary*for-India 
about the situation in India. To quote “Already 
in India things had been said which indicated that 
many Indian leaders felt this Labour Government 
was not different from the Conservative 
Government.” 

“There were still detained in India several- 
thousand political detenus. It was time there was 
a deaf decisive statement aboct what was to be 
done with them.” 

“Udease or Trial urged, -He said that they 
should either be released or tried, because it was- 
against the traditions of this country to detain< 
people indefinitely in prison witlJbui a trial.” 

“He appreciated that many of the detenus 
could be classified by the authorities as terrorists. 
If the authorities had reasonable grounds to suppose 
that some of them were terrorists, they should 
either try them now or announce a date after the 
elections if they thought it too dangerous to let 
them out now, so that they might be tried.” 

To deal with Nichols reference to the emulation 
of Nazi methods in Concentration Camps, let us 
suggest that the inmates were the victims of no tri- 
als; the irritations of officialdom petty or otherwise; 
attempts at mental intimidation; physical bru- 
tality; A lack or complete absence of courtesy 
and above' all a criminal inadequacy .of diet. The 
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comparison is well worth noting. ' ' 

His footnote on page 154 ‘‘The number of 
occasions when physical violence has been cited 
against the British, even in times of riot and civil 
commotion is astonishingly small. Apart from one 
or two unhappy episodes, of which Amritsar is the 
most notorious, the charges boil down to a few bru- 
ised heads and broken limbs. And even these, it must 
be remembered were usually caused by Indian 
policemen defending themselves against ‘greatly 
superior odds'’ gives us a further insight into the 
ingenious workings of the British mind. Scores of 
riots have taken place all over Jndia owing to the 
British policy of labelling each community separ- 
ately in politics and economics and givinj; them an 
inequitable distribution of power in the functioning 
of their duties, and riots caused by acerbated feel- 
ings on minor scores. Often these insurrections have 
been met by force applied through Indian police- 
men and troops, and in retaliation the rioters have 
been compelled to use bottles, and bamboo sticks. 
As soon as this exchange takes place greater force 
is brought to bear on them by the use of guns and 
British troops. The reason why the world hears 
so little of these episodes is because a score or so 
of dead matters little in a country that is second only 
to Chini in population. One can weigh the mea- 
sure of veracity supporting his statement when we 
bear in mind how even people in this country were 
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ndists and the censorship department it is not sur> 
prising: that the charges boil down to braised heads 
and broken limbs. ‘ Let us also remember that the 
Amritsar incident ^vas far from unhappy, the word-, 
used by Beverley Nichols should have been traffic, 
and that Indian Troops were used ev'en when there 
was a complete absence of brickbats and stones 
etc. and the plea of self-defence. 

Several reasons are put forward by Beverley 
Nicholg for the overflowing prisons, one of which 
is that "the prisoners themselves ‘/orce themselves 
behind the bars because it was chic and smart; 
Because the stigma .of prison was synonymous 
with the cached of the scars of the Heidelberg stu- 
dent. Secondly .that a spell of prison life is the 
best financial investment and that for 'the politi- 
cians and journalists it'was almost essential. That 
■even for the smaller, fry it was time well spent as 
there were thousands of employers waiting with 
-open arms for safe young'men." Nothing can 
beat this smug assertion for if as Beverley Nichols 
declares "that it was not a question of how to 
bring them in, but how to keep them out." Pro- 
bably he will enlighten us as to why the authorities 
took those 22,000 or 25,0(X) Congress detenus in, 
when their main problem was how to keep them 
■out? Nobody likes prison life no matter how drear 
their existence might be outside the prison walls, . 
for unrestricted freedom is a compensation for all 
the handicaps put together. , If a spell of prison 
life is really an excellent financial investment for 
the politician, journalist and the average citizen, let 
him consider how his hero, Mr. Jtnnah and other 
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politicians of the same calibre as Dr Ambedkar^ 
Savarkar etc. enjoy such political prominence and 
popularity without seeing the inside of a prison or 
acquiring the “scars of the Heidelberg student?”' 
Let him recollect the number of prominent people 
who are the leading figures in the government, 
social and political ranks through hitching their 
ambitions to the Government chariot. Let him 
read the thousands of names, which adorn each 
“Birthday’s” and “New Year’s” Day lists which 
bear token to the services rendered to the Crown- 
by people who care more for personal advance- 
ment and monetary gain and inspired less by 
patriotism. And above all let him compute, the- 
millions of Rupees paid out in pensions to the 
hundreds of thousands of little props which hold' 
up the caissons of the British Raj, and then let 
him give us his* answer if a spell of prison life is 
the best start in life? 

There are thousands of employers waiting 
with open arms for safe young men. But it is 
chiefly because it is the only way that they can 
show their appreciation for the young men’s sac- 
rifices. To twist Churchill’s famous' phrase that 
‘never before have so many {Indians) owed so much to 
80 few' would be very apt when applied to the 
Indian situation. 

When' British critics point accusing fingers 
at the overflowing prisons of India and are com- 
pelled to draw invidious comparisons between 
fneiT avowed princip']es and it's actual practice, 
they are not ignoring any of these factors which- 



Nichols puts forward, but are fully.alive to facts. 
\Vein India can only raise our hearts up to heaven' 
in a ppreciation. that there is still a particle of feel- 
ing and sympathy for the under-dog in some I3ri-' 
tish hearts and that sanity is still in existence in 
some parts of the Ernpire in which the colour bar, 
the Pegging Act, and the refusal of immigration 
to the white man’s domain are a few of the famous 
expressions of the boundless energy of John Bull. 

If Nichols has British prestige at heart be- 
cause the so called voluntary detenus forced them- 
selves into prison particularly when the authorities 
are suffering from the sheer physical difficulty of 
fihdingaccomodation, then the indictment of Maso- 
belongs rightly to the British character for 
by adding the detenus to thealready full comple- 
ment of, the gaols they appeared to thrive on their 
•self-inflicted sufferings which Mr Nichols is atiem 
-pting to use as a veil of martyrdom for the long 
suffering British. A task worthy of the foreign 
office rather than of Fleet Street, 

The comic element is supplied by the last part 
of his chapter to wit “there is something profoun- 
dly disquieting to the Western observer in this 
thass masochism. It may be suggested that the 
Indians have no alternative. Even if we grant 
this suggestion (which I do Not) such conduct is 
unthinkable in the youth of any other country. It 
is neither virile, nor creative. But it is profoundly 
Hindu It is an aspect of a spirit which is to be 
observed in many walks of Hindu life.” Apart 
from .reminding Him of the facts'achieved by the' 
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Indian^Army as a whole, the commentary on’mass 
■masochism ot the noorvirile and non-creattye var- 
iety. is shown up. by an announcement during the. 
War by the British .authorities “Indian Army 
Heroes.” “In this war no fewer than 2,532 decora- 
tions for bravery and devotion to duty have been 
awarded to, officers and men of the Indian army- 
up to the end of 1944, several thousands have 
been mentioned in dispatches and given gallantry 
•certificates. The valour of the Indian fighting 
forces in all theatres of. the War has been the pride 
of the United Nations and the despair of the 
enemy These fighting men have won for India a 
place of honour among the nations.” 

India at that time stood second in the number 
•of Victoria Crosses. The U.K, being first and all 
the other nations of the Commonwealth lagging far 
behind India. “142 Distinguished Service orders, 
291 Indian Orders of 'Merit, 954 Indian Distingu- 
ished Service' "Medals, 546 Military Medals.” yet 
among the combined awards to the British forces 
we failed to come across the name of Beverley 
Nichols. Have we made a mistake and looked in 
the wrong column, instead of the propagandists 
section? The Indian awards were shared largely 
by all the major communities including Nichols 
<iespised Hindu who received the lion’s share. 
Would he have had these men devote their lives 
and energy towards wielding themighly pen for glory 
and monetary considerations through penning a 
welter of verdicts or fighting for the cherished ideals 
of Democracy and the survival of th^ British' 
Empire on the battlefields of the world? 
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- The suggestion that the Indian detenus had* 
no alternative is quite true for here we see an unequal' 
struggle of stones and sticks versus armed force. 
Force in it’s true colours exemplifying the iron 
hand in the velvet glove which brooks no interfe- 
rence with it’s plans. As a last effort to deal a 
crushing blow to the victims of political struggle 
he writes “The other important factor which is’ 
ignored by our critics is the large proportion.of 
prisoners who came from classes so impoverished 
that prison life by comparison with their own was 
a luxury. They had no politicalaffiliations. Gandhi, 
Jinnah, Nehru these were names that meant noth- 
ing to them. All they knew was that they were- 
hungry and homeless. Normally they would have- 
avoided prison like the plague, it had an evil name 
and after they came out of it they would have been 
even more despised and rejected than before. But 
now for reasons which they did not pretend to- 
understand, prison had suddenly become respec- 
table, their elders and their betters were clamour- 
ing to get inside, and inside as they all knew was 
good food, clean beds and no cares for tomorrow.’’ 

“To the agrument of their empty stomachs is 
added the glory of martyrdom the result was inev- 
itable. They threw their stones flashed their knives 
and swarmed through the gates. Their faces 
wreathed in smiles’’ It all sounds wonderful, but 
he has closed his eyes to the repeated agitation 
in certain quarters for the improvement in the 
gaols of India, as regards food and treatment. Let 
him spend a week or so in prison and we will see' 
how he describes his sO‘called good food, and clean 
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beds apart from the back breaking routine of gaol 
life. If as he says that men or masses of them 
despite the ignominy of going to gaol seek admis- 
sion to fill their hungry stomachs, it is indeed a 
poor commentary on one hundred and sixty or 
seventy years of British rule that some of it’s sub- 
jects are compelled to barter their freedom, to keep 
the flame 'of their miserable existence alive. . 
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CHAPTER XliL 
Heil. Hindu. 

It has invariably been the practice of many 
writers to attack' public figures of importance by 
presenting pictures of misrepresentation ’ calcula- 
ted ^with a view to writing something new and 
different from the popular version and so increase 
the selling value of their master-pieces and indi- 
rectly augment their royalties. In this sense 
Beverley Nichols has run true to form and as is 
the ‘«ioau6 optrandV of such' literary knights he has 
undertaken to deliver his accusations on a man 
who has been rendered incapable of defending 
himself. A truly classic example of British sports- 
manship as exhibited by this English journalist. 

If Gandhi is regarded as the living symbol of 
India by many people it is because he reflects the 
will of 400,000,000 people to be free. One fifth of 
the human race attempting to shake off the foreign 
yoke and shape their own destiny, but to aver that 
it is blatantly untrue because “Gandhi is violently 
repudiated by' the overwhelming majority of 
100,000,000 Muslims who rightly regard him as 
their most dangerous enemy,” that ‘‘Gandhi is no 
more India to them than Laval is French to the , 
Free French,” is to reduce one’s study of this 
problem to a farce. The analogy drawn shows 
how low the author is prepared to stoop in his 
attack on Gandhi. Unfortunately for Beverley 
Nichols over 45 years of service to his country's 
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•cause h'as provided Mahatma Gandhi with a. 
•smashing reply to his many critics. 

.Of course Beverley Nichols*continues “you 
■do not hear much about these Muslims they have 
little cash to spare for propaganda, nor have they 
Ghndhi’s genius for publicity." Well put, but what 
need have they for cash when they have their step- 
father John Bull with his vast resources arid his 
•eminent spokesman Beverley Nichols to rely on. 
For this demand of the Muslim League (mark 
you) and not Muslim India has provided the 
British with one of the strongest excuses to apply 
the thin edge of the wedge against their Congress’ 
opponents. In support of this we quote a review 
of "British propaganda in America” by Chaman 
Lai in the Sunday Standard by M.G. ‘"The 
author in a nutshell alleges that no country has 
been more vilified and misrepresented, defamed is 
the word he uses- in the United States than has 
India especially 'during the recent rvar and decla- 
res that crores cf rupees have been spent and 
10,000 British propcgandisis employed for this 
purpose, in addition to some Indian stooges the 
object being to prejudice America against India 
and her struggle for freedom.’ The author disa- 
grees with the dictum of some that the British are 
good propagandists. He thinks that the opposite 
is really the case and says that in proportion to 
the number of books, pamphlets and'propaganda 
papers distributed or subsidised by the British 
Government, the results have been verj* small. 
Americans, according to Mr:ChamaI Lai were not 
very seriously taken in* Nevertheless there was 



one period in which British propaganda, according 
to the author, scored a great success. This was 
in 1942 when Gandhi and the Congress were 
discredited as being Japanese and swallowed this 
wholesale, according -to him. But' this too,«later 
fell flat, when people like Mr: William Phillips arid 
Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek went on record 
that the Congress was more anti-Fascist than any 
Allied government.” 

“Mr: Chamanlal also bases some of his state- 
ment on documents which, he says he managed 
to smuggle from America to India. How he did 
this h? will not of coarse reveal.’”. 

It . is this activity of British propagandists in 
America, which made the Congress decide to rep- 
resent their case, A press report from Allahabad 
December 8th 1945 “The vast propaganda that is 
being carried on abroad by interested parties aga- 
inst the Indian Freedom movement and especially 
against the Indian National Congress is soon lik- 
ely to be counteracted to some degree at least. 

“I reliably learn that the Foreign Department 
of the A.IC.C. is now busy making arrangements for 
resuming publication of its News letters. The ‘Letter’ 
will give a short resume of the various activities, 
policy and programme of the Congress. It will be 
published every fortnight and will be sent to Eng- 
land, America and other foreign countries.' It is 
mainly intended for the enlightenment of the peo- 
ple of foreign lands who have some very queer and 
jnjsconcejved ideas abow India and the Jndia'n 
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problem. The ^Letter’ was first published in 1940 
but with the starting of the individual ctvil-disbb- 
edience movement it’s publication was suspended 
in October 1940.” 

“The foreign Department of the A.I-C-C. is 
now in charge of a former deputy Collector Mr: 
Amir Raza who was so moved by the events of 
the August movement that he threw up his job 
and jumped into the movement.” 

The Muslim Leagues’ claims and demands are 
given full prominence and with Beverley Nichols 
as their publicity agent they can well rest assured, 
for he has seen to it that their cause is well represe 
nted all over the English speaking world through the 
medium of that famous American magazine Rco- 
der's Piffesf. 

Millions were aghast at the technique applied 
by Germany of dividing the front against them 
^nd conquering each one in turn, but what they 
forgot was that it u-as a very old game played by 
the Romans under the heading of divide et impera, 
and handed down to be perfected and used by the 
British to achieve and maintain her imperialistic 
policy and power, with Germany as it’s latest 
■exponents. 

Communal-minded Muslims will of course 
regard him (Gandhi) as their deadliest enemy for 
as Prof. T. K. Dutt puts it in the Loin Cloth Laid 
bare’. “Though it has not been ray pnvelege to come 
in direct touch with the great soul yet I would. ^ 



say like those blind millions who have said'and are- 
saying still that Mahatma -Gandhi is not a humani 
being but a god, nor would I ungraciously hint 
like many of the mean and malicious souls that 
he is a friend only of the Hindus, or of the Mos- 
lems, or of the Britishers If Mahatma Gandhi is a 
friend to any he is a friend only to the true Indian 
and a sworn enemy to those who want to divide 
India into races or communities sects or parties,, 
dominions or principalities. If he has any fault he 
has all the faults of his countrymen and if he has 
any virtues he has all the virtues of the greatest 
men of the world. Those who judge -him by his 
words are fools and those who misjudge him by 
hi^ actions are no 'better. 1 have undertaken to\ 
lay bare the loin cloth not only with my pen but 
also with the pen of others, with view to reveal 
to my countrymen that Mahatma Gandhi is neither 
a devil nor a god but only a human soul. He is 
not even a sujDerman or a monster as ^ome critics, 
have painted him. The loin cloth is but his badge; 
the badge of Indian poverty Indian suffering, Indiani 
bondage but not the badge of Indian divinity or 
Indian spiritualism. If we are to do justice to* 
the man and his noble cause we must lay bare- 
the badge.” ' 

Even Glorney Bolton who endeavoured to 
ridicule Gandhi by caricaturing him in his book 
‘‘The Tragedy of Gandhi” could not help record- 
ing that “Time will enable us to see the triumphs 
■ and' blunders of .Gandhi in a gentler light. He- 
has harboured no enmity against us. Posterity will* 
certainly number him among the friends of Eng- 
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land. One day we shall raise a statue to his memory as 
we have raised a statue to the memory of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, and to the memory of others 
whose universal spirit transcended the conditions 
of their time.’*' 

Though Mr. Winston Churchill made that 
famous remark that he would be the last minister 
to preside over the liquidation of the British Emp- 
ire and naturally regarded him (Gandhi) as an 
irreconcilable foe of the English there are other 
English people like Ellen -Wilkinson who chose 
to look upon him as the “best policemen of the ' 
English and the British Empire.” 

Before proceeding with his attack on Gandhi 
he warns us that during the whole of his stay 
Gandhi was in gaol and hence he was unable to 
meet 'him in flesh. “The phrase ‘gaol’ is some- 
what misleading because gaol was one of the Agha 
Khan’s palaces and he could have walked out of it 
any moment he chose by signing a half sheet of 
note paper. He would not have been betraying 
himself or anybody else, nor would he have been 
influencing in the smallest degree either for better 
or for worse the cause of India’s independence. 
He would simply have been signing a guarantee 
not to sabotage the war effort, not to lay the 
country open to the Japanese? not to stab the 
British and American armies in the back. That 
was all he was asked to do and he would not 
do it.” 
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place a political prisoner does not possess nor 
exercise the privilege of choosing the place and 
time of his incarceration' or have a hand in the 
appointments to suit his whims and fancies, and 
the fact that the Aga Khan’s palace was used for 
this purpose does not redound to the credit of 
British prestige. In any case a severe restriction 
on one's actions in a palatial building has precisely 
the same effect as enforced detention in a mean 
hut. A gilded cage does not, in any way - 
colour favourably the outlook of the canary. It. 
might sound well to say that by signing a half, 
sheet of note' paper he could have walked ouf at 
any moment he chose. If his signature involved 
only his ow-n personal liberty without prejudicing 
any national issues at stake or his personal honour 
the indictment would be well merited. But in 
view of the Congress stand taken in the matter; 
of it’s registered protest of disappoval at India 
being'dragged into the war by Great Britain wit- 
hout its true representatives being consulted in 
the matter.'its resolution of ‘Quit India* which dem- 
anded the withdrawal of British rule implying that if 
the British failed to concede to this primary dem- 
and the Congress would launch mass civil-disob- 
edience. The stand-point of the Congress on this 
score was that withdrawal of the British rule was 
necessitated by the fact, of it being absolutely 
essential for the success of Allied Arms in general -- 
‘and the subsequent safety of India from Japanese 
aggression. A situation in which the Indians them- 
selves were the sole judges. To the question of 
arrangements for the duration of the war, if the 
funadniental principle of India’s right to Jndepe- 
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aidence was recognised by the United Nations, 
the resolution of the Working Comittee envisaged 
^ dear proceedure that there was no reason to 
suggest that there was no room for negotiations. 

As for laying his country open to the Japanese we 
have Gandhi’s warning to the Japanese on July I8th 
-(“Indian struggle 1942)”To every Japanese “I must 
•confess at the out-set that though I have no ill 
will against you, I intensely dislike your attack 
•upon China. From your lofty height you have 
descended to imperial ambition. You will fail to 
realise that ambition and may become the authors 
of Che dismemberment of Asia. Thus unwittingly 
preventing world federation and brotherhood 
without which there can be no hope for humanity. 
1 grieve deeply as 1 contemplate what appears 
to me to be your merciless devastation of that 
great and ancient land.” 

“It was a worthy ambition of yours to take 
equal rank with the great powers of the world. Your 
agression against China and your alliance with 
the Axis powers was surely an unwarranted excess 
of that ambition,” 

“I should have thought that you would be 
proud of that great and ancient' people, whose 
old classical literature you have adopted as your 
' own, are your neighbours. Your understanding 
of one another’s history, tradition, literature 
should bind you as friends rather than make you 
the enemies you are today.” 
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‘‘•If I were a freeman; and if you allowed me 
to come to your country^ frail though I am I, would ‘ 
not mind risking my health, may be my life, to 
come to your country to plead with you to desist 
from the wrong that you are doing to China and 
the world and therefore to yourself.” 

” But 1 enioy no such freedom, and we are in. 
a unique position of having to resist an imper- 
ialism that we detest no less than your’s, or 
Nazism’. ' Our resistance to it does not mean harm 
to the British people. We seek to correct them. 
Oars is an unarmed revolt against British rule. An« 
important party in the country is engaged in a' 
deadly but friendly quarrel with foreign rulers.” 

“But in this they need no aid from foreign 
powers. You have been gravely misinformed, as- 
I know you are that we have chosen this particular 
moment to embarrass the Allies when your attack* 
against India is imminent. If we wanted to turn 
Britian’s difficulty into our opportunity we should 
have done it as soon as the war broke out nearly 
three years ago.” 

Our movement demanding the withdrawal 
of the British power from India should in no way 
be misunderstood. In fact if we are to believe your' 
reported anxiety for the independence of India, a 
recognition of that independence by Britian should 
leave you no excuse for any attack on India. 
Moreover the reported profession sorts ill with 
your ruthless aggression against China”; 

. ”1 would ask you to make no mistake about' 



the fact that you will be sadly disillusioned if you 
believe that you will receive a willing welcome 
from India. Thu end and aim of the movement 
British withdrawal is to prepare India by 
making her free for resisting all militarist and 
imperialist ambition, whether -it is called British 
Imperialism, German Nazism or your pattern. If 
we do not, we shall have been ignoble spectators 
of militarisation of the world in spite of our belief 
that in non-violence we have the only solvent of 
the militarist spirit and ambition; Personally 1 
fear that without declaring the independence of 
India the Allied powers will not be able to beat 
Axis ambition which has raised violence to the 
dignity of a religion. The Allies cannot beat you 
and your partners unless they beat you in your 
ruthless and skilled war-fare. If they copy it 
their declaration that they will save the world for 
democracy and individual freedom must come to 
naught. I feel that they can only gam strength to 
avoid copying your ruthlessness by declaring and 
recognising now the freedom of India, and turning 
sullen India’s forced co-operaiion into freed 
India’s voluntary co-operation etc: 

That he was fully alive to the world situation 
we have our reply to a question (Indian Struggle 
1942 Prof: Barbara Singh) *'If the Japanese really 
mean what they say and are willing to help to 
free India from the British yoke, why. should we 
not willingly accept their help. It is folly to 
suppose that aggressors can ever he benefactors. 
The Japanese may free India from the British 
yoke, but only to put in their own instead. I have 
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■always mantained that we should not seek any 
■other power’s help-to free India from the British 
j/oke. That would not be a non-violent approach; 
We should have to pay a heavy price if we ever 
consented to take foreign aid as against the 
British; By our n^n-violent-action we were within 
-an ace of reaching our goal. I cling to my faith 
in non-violence,. I have no enmity against the 
Japanese but I cannot contemplate with equanim- 
ity their designs upon India. Why do they not 
realise that we as free men have no quarrel with 
them? Let them leave India alone, and if they 
are well intentioned what has China done to 
-deserve the devastation they have wrought there?”^; 

Then on May 3rd : to a question “are you not 
inviting the Japanese to attack India by asking the 
British rulers to withdraw?” he gave the following 
reply “I am not. I feel convinced that the British 
presence is the incentive for the Japanese attack. 
If the British wisely decided to withdraw and leave 
India to manage her own affairs in the best way 
^he could, the Japanese would be bound to recon- 
sider their plans. The very novelty of the British 
•stroke will confound the Japanese, dissolve the 
subdued hatred against the British and the atmos- 
phere will be set up for the ending of an unnatural 
state of things that has dominated and choked 
Indian life. *As far as I can see the Japanese seem 
to have made their plans independently of Indian 
opinion.. They are not to be affected by any writ- 
ing of mine But they will be confounded by the 
action I have advised the British. to take.” 

Then on May 17th he wrote In the issue of 
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the Harijan under the heading “To every Briton”" 

“ I ask every Briton to support me in my 
appeal to the British at this very hour to retire 
from every Asiatic and African possession and at 
least from India. That step is essential for the 
safety of the world and for the destruction of 
Nazism and Fascism.. In this I include Japan’s 
ism’ also. It is a'^good copy of the two. Accep- 
tance of my appeal will confound all military plans 
of all the Axis powers and even of the military 
advisers of Great Britain.” 

“U my appeal goes home I am sure the cost of 
the British interests in India and Africa would be 
nothing compared to the present ever-growing 
cost of the war to Britain> India and the World.” 

“Though I ask for their withdrawal from Asia 
and Africa let me confine myself for the moment 
to India. British statesmen talk glibly of India's 
.participation in the War. Now India was never 
formally consulted on the declaration of War. 
Why should it be? India does not belong to the 
Indians. It belongs to the British. It has even 
been called a British possession. The British do 
with it as they like. They make me .an 'all-war 
resister’ pay a war tax in a variety of ways. 
Thus I pay two pice as war tax on every letter I 
post, one pice on eyety postcard and two annas 
on every wire I send. This is the lightest side of 
this dismal picture. But it shows British ingenuity, 
ft f was a student of economics 1 could produce 
startling figures as to what India has been made- 
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to pay towsirds the war, apart from voluntary 
contributions. No contribution made to a con- 
queror can be truJy described as voluntary. .What 
a conqueror the Briton makesl She is well saddled 
in her seat, I do not exaggerate when I say that 
a whisper of his wish is promptly answered in 
India. Britain ma^ therefore be said to be at 
perpetual war with India, which she holds by right 
of conquest and through an army of occupation. 
How does India profit by this participation in a 
British War? The bravery of Indian soldiers 
profits India nothing.” 

Before the Japanese menace overtakes India, 
India’s homesteads are being occupied by British 
troops - Indian and non-Indian. The dwellers 
are summarily ejected and are expected to shift 
for themselves. They are paid a paltry vacating 
.expense which carries them nowhere. They have to 
. build'their cottages and search for their livelihood. 
These peppier do not. vacate out of a spirit of 
patriotism* When this incident was referred to , 
me a-few days ago I wrote in the columns that the 
dispersed people should be asked to bear their 
own riot with resignation. But my co-workers 
protested and invited me to go to the evacuees 
and console them myself, or send someone to per- 
form the, impossible task. They were right. 
These poor people should never have been treated 
as they were. They should have been lodged 
suitably at the same time they were- asked to- 
vacate.” , 

'/‘“People in East .'Bengal may almost be 
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jregarded as amphibious. They live partly on the 
land and, partly on the waters of the rivers. 
They have light canoes which enable them to go 
from place to place. For fear of Japanese using 
the canoes the' people have been called upon 
to surrender them. For a Bengali to part with 
his canoe is almost like parting with his life. To those 
who take away his canoe he regards as his enemy. 

“Great Britain has to win the war, need she do 
so at India’s expense? should she do so? 

“But I have something more to add to this 
sad chapter. The falsity which envelopes Indian 
life is suffocating. Almost every Indian you meet 
is discontented. But he will not own it publicly. 
The Government employees high and low are no 
exception. I am not giving hearsay evidence. 
Many British officials know this’ but they have 
•evolved the art of taking work from such elements. 
The all-pervading distrust and falsity make life 
•worthless unless one resists it with one’s whole 
soul.” 


“You may refuse to believe all I say, of course 
I shall be contradicted, I shall survive the contra- 
•dictions.” 

“I have stated what I believe to be the truth,' 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 

“My people may or may not approve of this 
Joud thinking. I have consulted nobody. This appeal 
has been written daring my silence day. I ani 



just no'w concerned with Britain's action- Where 
slavery was abolished in America many slaves pro- 
tested, some even wept. But protests notwithstan- 
ding slavery was abolished in the .land- But the 
abolition was the result of a bloody war between 
the South and the North, and so though the negro’s 
lot is considerably better than before, he still rema- 
ins the ‘outcaste’ of high Society. I am asking for 
something much higher and for a new era, even 
though there may be protests and wailings' from 
some of us.*’ 

The dictum that only the strong can bandy such 
sayings as *those who are not with us are against us' 
still holds good in the world of power politics to 
day and this accounts for the hostile reception that 
the Congress activities received at the hands of 
the Press in America and Great Britain. Later 
we had Mr; William Phillips President Roosevelts 
Personal Envoy and Marshall Chiang-Kai-Shek - 
to support the fact that India and the Congress 
were against 'Fascism. 

To a question that his intended policy seemed ’ 
very pro-Japanese he wrote “I could only laugh at 
the; suggestion, I am sincere in my passion for 
freedom I could not conciously or un-conciously 
take a step which would involve India in a position 
of merely changing masters. If in spite, of my . 
resistance to .the Japanese menace with my whole ' 
soul the mishap occurs, of which I have never den- 
ied the possibility, then the blame .would ^rest 
wholly on British shoulders.,, I have no, shadow of 
'doubt a^bout it. I have made no suggestion which 
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even from a military standpoint is sought with the 
slightest danger to the British power or to the 
Chinese. It is obvious that India is not allowed 
to pul] her weight in favour of China. If British 
power is withdrawn from India in an orderly 
manner, Britain will be relieved of the burden of 
keeping the peace in India and at the same time 
gain in a free India an ally, not in the cause of the 
Empire because she would have renounced in 
toto all her imperial designs but in a defence not 
pretended; but wholly real of human freedom. 
That I assert and that only is the burden of my 
recent writings and I shall continue to do, so long 
as I am allowed by the British power.” 

If his signature would not have jeopardised , 
India’s cause for independence we have only Bev- 
erley Nichols assurance, but in the light of past 
history of a record of promises and the repeated 
failures on the part of the rulers to implement them ' 
can one blame the Congress for refusing to accept 
a “post-dated cheque?” Gandhi’s refusal to sign is 
well justified in the light of his previous experiences 
in the hope of independence as a reward for co-ope- 
ration. Prof. T. K. Dutt sums it up very well in 
his book "The h>in cloth laid bare," “He has been 
variously branded as a Muslitn-Gandhi, a British 
Gandhi and a Hindu-Gandhi. Mark how he talks 
with the greatest zeal as the staunchest champion 
of British citizenship and the British Empire, ‘Our 
existence in South Africa is only in our capacity as 
British subjects. In every memorial we have >. 
presented we have asserted our rights as such. 
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We have been proud of our British, citizenship ot 
have given our rulers', and the world to believe we 
are proud. Our rulers profess to safeguard our rights 
because we are British subjects and what 'little 
rights we still retain, we retain because we are, 
British subjects- It would be ‘unbecoming, to our 
dignity as a nation to look on with folded hands, 
at a time when ruin stared the British in the face 
as well as, ourselves, simply because they ill-treat 
us here. And such criminal inaction could only 
aggravate our difficulties. If we desire to win freedom 
and achieve our welfare as members of the British 
Empire, here isa*golden opportunity for us to do so 
by helping the British in the war, by all means at 
our disposal. It must largely be conceded that 
justice is on the side of the Boers» but so long as 
the subjects own allegiance to a State it is their 
clear duty generally .to accommodate themselves, 
and to accord their support to acts of the'state”- 

"These words clearly show that the apostle 
of non-co-operation in India was the great apostle 
of co-operation in South Africa., He was. not a 
co-operator in mere words, but in deeds also. He 
organised a volunteer corps of. non-combatants for.* 
the stretcher work, and it was accepted by the 
Government. Gandhi the future archpriest of paci- 
fism became the Serjeant Major of the IndianAm- 
biilance corps. General Buller mentioned Gandhi 
and his co-workers in dispatches and 'when (he war 
was over, he and thirty six other Indians received 
war medals." 

"There again oa the sye of tho Great VVa/y; 
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Gandhi declared most religiously. “It is my know- 
ledge-right • or wrong of the British Constitution 
which binds me to the Empire. Tear that' consti- 
tution to shreds and my loyalty also will be torn 
to shreds. Keep that constitution intact and you 
•will hold me bound — a slave to that constitution” 
In the same strain he talked at the commenc- 
•ement of the Boer War. “We were slaves and 
they were masters. How could a slave' co-operate 
with the master in the hour of the latter's need? 
•was it not the duty of the slave seeking to be free 
to make the master’s need his opportunity? This 
argument failed to appeal to me then. I knew the 
•difference of the status between an Englishman 
and an Indian, but I did not believe that we had 
■been quite reduced to slavery. I felt then that it 
■was more the fault of individual British officials 
than of the British system and that we could con- 
vert them by love.” 

“If we would improve our status through the 
help and co-operation of the British it was our duty 
to win their help by standing by them in their hour 
of need. The opposing friends felt that this was 
the hour for making a bold declaration of the 
Indian demands and for improving the Indian 
•status, d thought that England’s need should not 
. be' turned. into our opportunity, and that it was 
imore becoming and far sighted not to press our 
-demands while the war lasted.” 

,.How much India is justified m taking up her 
present standpoint or the position of 1942 is evi- 
denced by Mrs Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit’s discus'^ 
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sion at IndiannapoHs Oct; 26th 1945 "A nationi 
is entitled to its independence'dnd the only right 
that Britain has to be in India is the right of con- 
quest, declared Mrs Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit in a 
discussion here on ‘Why India wants her indepen- 
dence’?” 

“India must be freed immediately if the world* 
is to have peace. India constitutes one fifth of the 
human race and her cultural traditions go baclr 
5,000 years” she said. 

“The war just ended was supposed to have 
been fought for the freedom and happiness of the 
human race, yet the moment the war ends we see a 
spectacle of this same freedom being denied to the- 
peoples of Asia.” 

“The imperialistic system by which western 
colonial possessions in Asia are ruled is the twin 
brother of Fascism, and as long as it is allowed to 
flourish it will continue to breed the worst traits of 
Fascism. We see today tragic happenings in java and 
the-' French colonial possessions, tvhere the British^ 
with the help of American Lend-Lease materials 
and Indian troops are' suppressing independence 
movements in these areas’’ (Reuter). 

In a speech in Clevelanrl Ohio, March lOih 
Mrs Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit toM a council of 
World Affairs audience last night. ‘ “The question 
of India sums up the whole moral issue of the 
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war; whether the Democracies hghting for the 
■professed purpose of enabling all people’s freedom 
■can continue to condone th‘e suppression of India’s 
millions.” 

The problem of India is not one for cold 
'Storage to be thawed out after the war and after 
peace terms are settled. Now is the time for India 
to line up with the progressive forces of the World, 
for until the East can join up in it’s own right 
there can be no sound permanent peace. • But 
those people who wanted Democracy in India are 
mow in prison. A hundred thousand have been 
sent to prison without a trial.” 

“Saying that she believed that a gradual tran- 
-fetence of power from Britain to Indian leader- 
ship would lead to world recognition of India as 
an independent nation.” She added “some say it 
would lead to Civil War. The people who suggest 
a revolution forget that we are an unarmed nation." 

“Mrs. Pandit emphasised that she was not 
■demanding the British to get out overnight, but 
Britain should.make a sincere gesture now, of her 
intentions towards ultimate self-rule. It could be 
done by releasing political prisoners, restoring 
provincial assemblies, and replacing reactionary 
imperialistic officials with liberal administrators.” 

• f Associated Press India) 

Compare the situation as described with the^ 
text of the joint declaration of the Atlantic Charter* 
.signed Acrgcrst Nth 1941 (Indian straggle 19-^2 
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Prof. Barbara Singh M-Sc P 239.) 

“The President of the United States and 
Prime Minister Mr. Churchill representing His-- 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
being met together, deem it right to make known 
certain common principles in the national policies 
of their respective countries, on which they base- 
their hopes for a better future of the world.” 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandisement 
territorial or other. Second, they desire to see no 
territorial changes that do not accord with the- 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of 'government under which they 
will live, and they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them.” 

“Fourth, they will endeavour with due respect 
for their existing obligations, to further enjoyment 
by all States great or small, victor or vanquished- 
of access on equal terms, to trade and to the raw 
materials of the world, which are needed for their 
economic prosperity.” 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration betw-een all nations in the economic 
field, with the object of securing for all improved 
stand.7rds, economic adrancement and social 
’security." 

“Sixth after the final destruction of Nazi 
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tyranny they hope to establish a peace which will 
afford all nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries, and this will afford 
assurance that all men in all lands may live, out 
their lives in freedom from want and fear.” 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable all men 
to traverse the high seas and oceans without 
hindrance.” 

“Eight, they believe, all of the nations of the 
world, for realistic as well as spiritual reasons must 
control the abandonment of the use of force Since 
no further peace can be maintained if land, sea or 
air armaments continue to be employed by nations 
which threaten, or may threaten aggression outside 
of their frontiers, they believe pending the establi- 
shment of a wider and permanent system of 
general ' security, that the disarmament of such 
nations is essential. They will likewise aid and 
encourage all other practical measures which will 
lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden 
of armaments.” 

It is incredible that two such gentlemen 
should meet on the high seas and make this mome- 
ntous pronouncement, after appointing themselves 
the custodians of world peace; yet when one of 
these signatories President Roosevelt in a very 
Christian spirit “Commenting on Mr. Wendell 
Willkie’s speech referred to above, said’, 

“The Atlantic Charter applies to all 
humanity’’; 
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But Mr. Churchill the British Prime Minister 
“The other Christian signatory, on November 
lOth’made a historic utterance on the existence 
of the British Empire which includes India as 
well after the war. He said in the course of his 
speech at the Mansion house luncheon addressed 
to the Lord Mayor’s annual Banquet “Let me 
however make it clear we mean to hold on to our 
own. I have not become the King's first Minister 
to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire. I am proud to be a member of the vast 
Commonwealth and society of nations gathered 
around the ancient British monarch. Without 
which good cause might well have perished.” 

We have often .heard it said that Britain’s 
wars have been won on the playing fields of Eton; 
now we know that the future of irs Dominions is 
decided at the banquet tables. Probably there 
should be a complete change of diet before practice 
and profession of political ideologies can run 
parallel to each other. 

On the question of the much advertised 
August disturbances we quote from a letter to the 
Statesman by Hussain “As against Subas Chandra 
[ Bose, ‘H’ should remember those 25 brave Indians 
who have been awarded the Victoria Cross in this 
war. It should not also be forgotten that India 
raised an army of nearly 3,000,000; mobilised her 
^industries to such an extent that President Truman 
truly remarked that ‘India had become an arse- 
nal of Democracy.” 
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“Lord Wavell expressed the opinion that 
'without Indian divisions the^ Middle East could 
^ot have been held in England’s dire peril. Rece- 
ntly General Eisenhower observed that in the 
Italian campaign alone the Indians have written 
a great page in military history. But for the August 
disturbances which every Indian feels could have * 
been avoided with vision and statesmanship on 
both sides, India’s contribution would have been 
still greater. India produced only one great Quis- 
ling (Subas Chandra Bose”) Whatof France where 
the number was legion, yet France remains 
a great power.” 

Though u is the custom of most critics to sof- 
ten their remarks on Gandhi with all manner 
of qualiBcations because they fail to understand 
him Beverley Nichols declares that he does not 
.choose to follow the same exampJe.He says “I have 
no incense to spare for Mr. Gandhi except the 
small pinch which one grudgingly tosses at the ugly 
■feet of any other Dictator asa reluctant tribute to his 
theatrical qualities. Forthe rest apart from the fact 
that in Britam’smost dangerous hour, he chose to stab 
us in the back m a manner strongly resem- 
bling Mussolini’s thrust at France Heseemstotnea 
typical Hindu politician of quite inordinate vanity, 
marrow, ignorant, and supremely intolerant.’" 

Itdoes indeed sound strange, even incongruous 
to hear from IJeverle}' Nichols that he has only a 
small pinch cf incense to throw at the ugly feet of 
any Dictator when we read his “News of England” 
do e.to.Wi'.dv.g,'?. 'which. Foa- 

.cism or symptoms of Fascism, when they afe in 
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evidence in his own country. Or if it suits hishterary 
convenience.. On perusing aJJ his works where at 
one moment he admires the strong hand, in the next 
he Jauds pacifism which seems to be the gist of *'Cry 
Havoc.”These moody expressions reveal a calculating: 
mind to the astute reader, who is unable to free him** 
self from the conclusion that Nichols is an author 
who pens his works with no personal conviction beh- 
ind them and permits the mood of the times, in 
other words the public pulse to be the inspiration 
which guides his essays in the literary world, empl- 
oying a style reminiscent of the present popular 
fashion of 'running with the hare and hunting 
with the hounds;’ 

He would probably have us believe that this 
disciple of Ruskin and Tolstoy (i.e. Gandhi) 
stands in much the same light as BenitoMussolini. 
On the one hand we have the sabre rattling 
Caesar who had his legions of Fascist Blackshirts 
to march either into Abyssinia or France, and on 
the other hand thefeebJe half-clothed politician con- 
temptuously referred to as the'naked fakir,* who has 
dedicated his life to the emancipation and freedom 
of his country, whilst sacrificing all the comforts 
of modern civilisation. In the former case we have 
a man who believed in /orce jind had the means to 
execute his threats with an armed following, and in 
the latter case a man who persuaded his unarmed 
following, the Congress Party, to accept his inter- 
pretation that the attainment of Swaraj (indepen- 
dence) could only be achieved through peaceful 
and legitimate means. A philosophy of non- 
violence, eschewing violence in any form which he 
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insists on each member of the party professing and 
believing, in every aspect of his fight for his 
country. Wherein is the resemblance Mr. Nichols 
between a man with a fully equipped modern army 
goose-stepping to his dictatorial will, and a man 
supported by a party in a country almost unarmed 
as only a dependent nation could be, and attempt- 
ing to live up to Christ's exhortation “Love thy 
enemies” and “of turning the other cheek” ? 

If Gandhi seemed typical, of the Hindu poli- 
tician to Judge Nichols, as a man of inordinate 
vanity, narrow, and supremely ignorant’ one can. 
only express regret at the fact that even the finish- 
ing touches of an English University, and some 
considerable time spent at the famous Temple-Inn 
failed to measure up to the standards of culture as 
set by a journalist-cum-auihor. One would 
imagine on reading his sweeping indictment that 
the above named qualities are the sole monopoly 
of the Hindu community only. If one permitted 
Beverley Nichols to have his way he would in all 
probability divide the whole world into three' main 
religious groups. All those guilty of the qualities- 
of which he does not approve, and as enumerated 
above would be classified as Hindus. Those pro- 
fessing the opposite characteristics would 
come under the heading of Muslxms irrespective- 
of their geographical distribution and last of all 
we would have the Nichols type of Gkristian who 
will sit in judgement on the other two. 

,We have .read the works of many writers 
who have attempted to discredit Gandhi but so far 
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.all except Beverlev Nichols, seemed to accept his 
reputation for honesty of purpose, and strict regard 
for veracity. This happens to be the first occasion 
that a writer has deliberately ventured to impugn 
his character where truth is concerned. To 
support his indictment he cites Katherine Mayo 
• who was supposed to have received a letter from 
Gandhi attacking her work on India styled 
‘Mother India’. Gandhi repudiated being the 
author of the statements os quoted by Miss Mayo, 
and which letter was reproduced photographically 
in Harry H. Fields book “After Mother India.” 
To render his attack above suspicion he Invites 
us to see a fuller account of it in “After Mother 
India” (Harry H; Fields Jonathan Cape). The 
case would pass muster, if only we availed (tur- 
selves of his invitation and left it at that. But it 
falls to pieces when one reads both the books in 
question ‘‘Mother India’* and “After Mother 
India’’, and also Gandhi’s articles in Young India 
at the time in connection with the subject of Miss 
Mayo’s book. A diligent study at once gives the 
lie to Nichols accusation that Mahatma Gandhi 
is guilty of an untruth. The salient points of the 
case stick out a mile* Miss Mayo in her book 
acknowledges her indebtedness to Harry H. Field 
for his help in compiling her book. Her reactions 
to Gandhi’s characterisation of her book as a 
■“Drain Inspector's Report” and its reproduction 
in ' Harry H, Field book speaks volumes for the 
strength of its authority. Something similar to 
the saying 'ask my brother’. After drawing this 
inevitable conclusion it is not surprising that on 
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reading the duplicate copy of the letter in ‘Young 
India’ we discover that the sense of the two copies 
do not tally. A discovery which exposes the error of 
tearing certain portions out of a message till its 
true reference to the context is lost, and thereby 
rendering it capable of suiting one’s convenience.. 
Incidentally far from characterising Miss Mayo’s 
boolv as a complele tissue of falsehoods, Gandhi 
commended the reading of the book so that we 
might profit through the observations of an outsider,, 
on certain aspects of life which deserved condem- 
nation, and for which the Indians could not evade 
responsibility. For an astute observer that he 
(Nichols) claims to be, and to permit such an 
obvious conclusion to escape his diligent study, is 
surely very remiss in a critic of any standing, if 
he desires his readers to accept his work seriously. 
We begin to wonder if Gandhi’s reiteration of the 
word truth still sounds like the squawk of a parrot 
to his (Nichols) gullible ears, and whether the 
world was bluffed into crowning Gandhi with a 
tinsel of divine radiance, or was Nichols him- 
self had on the occasion ? 

To deal with Nichol’s version of Gandhi’s 
challenge to history, we have his quotation of the 
ovation given to the Prince of Wales during his visit 
to India (drawn of course from Mother India and 
the Times of India)and of which Gandhi professed 
to be in total ignorance. “The police were almost 
helpless, they could not keep back the crowds which 
surged forward to get a closer glimpse of the Prince'. 
Traffic regulations went to the winds. The crowds, 
surrounded his car and cheered such cheeri^S^^ 



as has never been heard in Bombay before. Even 
the wearers of Gandhi caps took them off, and waved 
them wildly in the air. The rich man in his motor 
car the poor man in his rags. Hindus, Mahom- 
medans, Parsis, Europeans, all joined in this final 
demonstration of loyalty and affection. So large 
were the crowds that it took the Prince's motor 
car ten minutes to cover a hundred yards. 

Let us first remember that the political parties 
in India number a very insignificant proportion 
against India’s huge population and at the time of 
the occurence it was practically microscopic. Ova- 
tions and welcomes were much in evidence in spite 
of the boycott movement initiated by the Congress, 
and shared by members of some of the largest 
communities, It was a boycott against the Imper- 
ial system and carried out by men with very 
pro-nationalistic motives. The enthusiasm dis- 
played by those who, did not take part in the 
movement and referred to in ‘Verdict on India’ 
does not go to prove that the movement was a 
failure, for as a protest it registered itself to official 
notice to the extent, that wherever the Prince of 
Wales went precautions were taken by the autho- 
Tjties. The riots and subsequent deaths which 
were duly reported in all newspapers apart from 
the Times of India lent confirmation to the 
tempo of feeling that was running high at the time, 
and’the press acknowledgment that all- was not 
well in the country. One significant factor contri- . 
bated to the display of enthusiasm by the crowds 
in all big cities of India and that factor was the 
outstanding personality of the Royal visitor. One ^ 
might go on record by stating that he was held in 
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•esteem in practical!}' every country of the world 
owing to his personal charm, and to the type of 
•sportsman and gentleman his person stood for. 
His reputation for being the champion of the 
■*Under-dog.’ It was to these qualities that the 
crowd assembled to pay homage, regardless of 
what opinion they held for the constitution of the 
British Empire. 

It would be as well to remind Nichols to 
make sure of his facts, before indulging in such 
high sounding phrases as **The Drain Inspector’s 
Report, to repeat, is a museum piece for all 
students of the Gandhi mind. It is a masterpiece 
•of evasion, duplicity, and false implication.” 

U, 

'Finally we come down to brass tacks, the 
cloak is off and we see revealed the figure which 
Nichols wants us to witness, namely the All India 
Congress as it appeared to him and as he would 
have us believe. He writes ^‘However it, is not 
with Gandhi the man, that we are here concerned 
but Gandhi the dictator, and the Fascist organisa- 
tion which he has created called Congress which 
obeys the slightest crack of his whip.” 

“One of the strangest paradoxes of modern 
history is that Congress should be the darling of 
warm-hearted Western liberals who would faint 
.with horror if it were suggested that they were 
themselves tainted ,with Fascism. For Congress 
is the only 100 percent full blooded uncompromi- 
sing example of undiluted Fascism in the modern - 
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world.” 

He maintains this standpoint by declaring 
that it IS Fascist in principle, because it insists on 
the Brahmins unrelenting claim to dominance and* 
the necessity of maintaining the ‘Jaws of caste’, 
and similar in respect to the Nazi claim of supe- 
riority of the Aryan race or Nordic type. 

Secondly that it is Fascist in practice. beca.ase 
it enjoys the dictatorship of Gandhi, who has time 
and again imposed his will on the Congress party, 
as for instance to negative the British attempt to- 
introduce responsible self-government of 1935» 
making his influence felt in the Provincial Govern- 
ment, as did Mussolini through his Italian corpora- 
tions, and finally the refusal of office at the out- 
breaJf of this war. 

Thirdly that it is Fascist by confession 
because a book written by Hira Lai Seth entitl-^ 
ed the ‘Iron Dictator compares favourably with 
Nichols version of ‘‘Mein Kampf” as applied tc 
the Indian problem. 

It sounds quixotic to think chat the Congress 
founded by an Englishman should have function- 
ed as a political party for the last sixty years 
under the watchful eye of the British Government,’ 
and only in the year of grace 1944 A. D., Mr. 
Beverley Nichols makes the profound discovery 
that it is ‘the only 100 per cent full-blooded un- 
compromising example of undiluted Fascism. in 
the modern. World.’ I/.this is tc be treated seri- 
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ously we cannot help but draw the following 
conclusions. 

(1) What has happened to British political 
acumen for it to fail to discover the proper iden- 
tity of the Congress J 

(2) Had'it gone under a very lengthy anaes- 
thetic or into a state of protracted trance as 
advocated by the learned author of “Verdict on 
India” in order to understand Gandhi and his 
ideas ? 

(3) If all Nichols says is correct it were high 
time that the type of individual chosen for the 
Indian Civil Service, and the method of testing 
its candidates be completely revojutionised with 
a recommendation that authors and Journalists 
should form the nucleus of the ‘steel frame’ 
instead of highly educated 'varsity men who are 
evidently guilty of performing their duties in a 
state of somnolence. 

(4) That if the British Government were 
engaged in a life and death struggle with Fascism 
would it not have been more effective to deal with 
the 100 percent undiluted type (and unarmed at 
that) at home before dealing with their lesser foes 
abroad. Or must we take this as yet another 
example of Britain’s foremost propensity for 
muddling through, or that even the Houses of 
Parliament are staffed by men who are unable to 
distinguish their real foes even over such a period 
as three score years, and are content to fritter 



away the lives and resources of. the Empire in 
dealing with the mirior scourges of this civilisation? 

(5) Again if his conclusions are justifiable 
would it not be more to the point if all those in 
charge of the administration of the Empire commit 
hara-kiri or tie themselves In sacks and drown 
themselves in the Thames, for allowing »an author 
to steal* a march over them in '^exposing the 
Fascist brood of vipers in the commonwealth’s 
nest ? ■ 

To deal with his first accusation that the 
Congress is a Fascist organisation on the score of 
the Brahmin claim to superiority, we must study, 
the history of early society in order to appreciate 
the Brahmin’s claim to superiority, which today is 
contested on dvery side except in the' religious 
field by the Hindu community. Even amongst 
some sections of their own fold this is rarely 
accepted and-as to their status with other commu- 
nities it is definitely of no consequence. With 
the Aryan infiltration of India a new religion was 
introduced amongst the natives till it spread to 
the ends of this subcontinent. The inception or 
to be precise the point to which this religious 
belief can be definitely traced is that period in 
which Manu the Law-giver organised and entrust- 
ed the propagation of this faith to the hands of 
his high priests or Brahmins. These Brahmins 
continued to fulfil the function of administering.to 
the state,as well as holding themselves responsible 
for the spiritual enlightenment' of their following. 

It is therefore not unusual to find ' that the ' Brah- 
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tnins arrogated to themselves the idea of ' superio- 
rity as compared with the mentality and functions 
•of their followers. Besides the cultural superiority 
of the Brahmin the construction of the Hindu 
■social system was such that the position of the 
Brahmin both spiritually and materially was un- 
assailed. .A. striking similarity of this state of 
affairs^ in which the clergy dominated both the 
•social and political and administrative fields ^of 
•civilisation can be seen in the early history of the 
"West, and it was not without a struggle that the 
■secular authorities relinquished their material 
power to the state. With the march of progress 
the aspect of the problem underwent a consider- 
able change till today we see a standard of educa- 
tion and enlightenment shared by members of all 
■communities and castes challenging successfully 
the one time monopoly of the “priest/y (Brahmin) 
•class” whose chief function as a caste in' the 
Hindu fold is to officiate in the religious field only. 
In the administration of priestly offices ,they are 
heldin veneration by theother castes and subcastes 
•of the Hindu social system and Not by members of 
other Communities. The Congress organisation has 
.a membership comprising sections from’' all the 
Indian communities and hence the Brahmins’ 
xeligious position is reduced to the same common 
denominator of all members, Further if it lays 
■strict emphasis on the caste system and its conti- 
nuation, how does Nichols explain away the 
•Congress history of its efforts to emancipate the 
Untouchables, initiating Temple entry bills, fra- 
lernisaltion .with its attendant laxity of rules in the 



maintenance of the watertight caste divisions? If 
this form of reasoning is applied to the classes as 
obtaining in England and the difficulty with 
which the upper classes are trying to stem the tide 
of fortune which threatens their privileges we 
^would be just as much within our rights in con- 
demning the social structure of English classes as 
Fascist in ‘principle. 7 

How Nichols could possibly explain liis asse- 
rtion to the satisfaction of the reader that the. 
“Congress which is predominantly Brahmin (who 
claim the status of Gods on earth) obeys the 
slightest crack of Gandhi’s whip?” Gandhi comes- 
from the banya class much lower on the social 
scale and looked down upon by the Brahmin. 
Then again we have yet another Nichols’ 
paradox mehtioned by him before, “that there are 
thousands of little Gandhis in the bazaar' and it is 
hardly conceivable that Mahatma Gandhi would 
struggle for several decades for the enslavement 
and subsequent exploitation of his own caste. As 
a case to support his indictment it falls rather flat- i 

If we examine the next reason we are forced 
to a similar conclusion The accusation of 
Fascism cannot be levelled at the Congress, because 
they frustrated the British attempt at provincial 
autonomy and because the Gandhian influence 
.could easily be discerned in it’s activities. In the 
first place the people in India particularly respon- 
sible quarters know just what reforms to effect in 
order to improve the administration and it is 
therefore no cause for surprise to see them vetoing 
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ordinances which are not acceptable to them. A 
free hand to manage their own affairs is the best 
answer to the problem. And for a president’s 
influence to be felt is only natural, for after all it 
is the head of a party, who sees to the successful 
execution of the party programme. A similar 
indictment could be levelled against any party in 
the British Government especially Churchill 
whose strong personality dominated every aspect 
of life during the Second World War. 

If we accept this third factor of it being 
Fascist by open confession on the strength of 
xjuotations from an irresponsible book called the 
“Iron Dictator” by Hira Lai Seth, we must before 
bringing our attack to bear on this last piece of 
valediction prepare the background with an exp- 
lanation. The subject of this book deals with 
the life of Vallabbhai Patel and not Mahatma 
Gandhi and the text of the writing was a case 
against the British Government describ- 
ing how Vallabbhai Patel resisted its interfe- 
rence through using his strong influence to ensure 
party discipline. This piece of work is by an 
author who is not one of the leading political 
authors of the day, nor is it from the authoritative 
pen of any accredited Congressman of the calibre 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, or from the official 
historian of the Congress Dr: Pattabhai Sitaramya. 
The references which Nichols used in “Verdict 
on India” have been utilised to impart a different 
significance to that intended by Hira-Lal Seth, 
and which can be seen to its proper advantage 
when the book is taken as a whole* These 
contrasts of personalities or we should say efforts 
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to draw: some similarity between leaders of 
political opinion with those who held the world’s 
stage as Hitler and-Mussolini, were the theme and 
fashion of most writers and we may condone these 
authors for attempting to convey the strength of 
personality or character of their heroes. 

Now if he accepted the author of the 'Iron 
Dictator’ as an authority and places his full 
reliance literally on his writings, it is but justifiable 
to presume that the same authority attends other 
passages in the book which must be accepted with 
due seriousness, otherwise the veracity of the 
a'uthor is assailed, or Beverley Nichols lack of 
moral scruples in choosing only such bits as would 
aid xhim in supporting his false accusations is fully 
exposed. Hence his explanation to the following 
extracts will be very welcome. 

( The Iron Dictator Hira Lai Seth) 

“The yearil9i9 opened with a massacre at 
Jallianwala Bagh. This spilling of innocent blood - 
immediately after the holocaust of 1914-18 showed 
that man had not learned any lesson from that 
grim tragedy, and that there were still people who 
could be capable of suppressing the rights of other 
nations and other races. Versailles and Amritsar 
stand out as the blackest spots of three centuries 
of British domination over the major part of the 
globe. It was not mere coincidence that these , 
two most ghastly tragedies of all times occurred 
in the same year. It showed that British imperia- 
lism had .become so bloodthirsty after 
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victory over Germany with American money and 
Indian manpower that it was not satisfied with 
imposing its will on a helpless nation, but also 
wanted to rule with brute force over its former 
comrade in arms. In a word the Amritsar tragedy 
was as crude an exhibition of racial superiority as 
Versailles was of national pride. The latter was 
one of the causes of this war. The former aliena- 
ted India from Britain, and was the immediate 
cause of launching of Gandhi’s Non-co-operation 
movement 1920-21.” 

Again “The Government bad previously enh- 
anced assessment in KairaDistnct m 1918. And the 
result was the struggle which forced it to retrace 
its steps. Now it was again repeating the same 
game at Bardoli. These are the tactics that Hitler 
has successfully followed against Jews in Germany. 
Whenever public opinion in foreign countries incl- 
uding England has protested against such measures 
Hitler has relaxed them for a while, only to introduce 
them again with increased vigour. British Imperiali- 
sm which is older than that of Hitler’s imperialism 
has used all those weapons in India, South Africa, 
Egypt and Palestine before Hitler used them. But 
whereas the Jews, taxed and expropriated co^ld leave 
Germany because their rich brethren in other count- 
ries could help them and Zionists could provide 
shelter for them jn Palestine, Madagascar, Mexico 
etc*, the peasants of Bardoli poor uneducated people 
could not leave their beloved cattle and migrate 
elsewhere.” Again “Sardar Patel, himself referred to' 
these executions in his Presidential addressand said 
that although he did not agree with the methods of 
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S. Bhagat Singh he had great praise for his courage 
and sacrifice. The heartless and foreign nature of 
the Government was never more strikingly demo- 
nstrated than in their carrying out the executions in 
the teeth of the all but universal demand for the 
commutation of the death sentence* Let us not 
however be deterred from our purpose in a fit of 
resentment. This insolent exhibition of their armed 
power but adds to the heavy indictment against 
the soulless system and increases our capacity for 
vindicating our position, if we refuse to be defle- 
cted from the straight and narrow path we have 
chosen. May the souls of the brave patriots rest 
in peace and may their families find comfort in 
the fact that the nation is the sharer of their 
mourning." , 

It is indeed strange that only Nichols and a 
few calculating politicians seem to discover the 
principle of Fascism in the Congress constitution, 
^hen other and more responsible statesmen as well 
as individuals of the same standingas John Gunther 
failed to discern any similarity between the Cong- 
ress leaders and the Fascist heroes of Europe. 
To prove his case he cites the instance of men who 
do not concur with the Congress policy and makes 
-use of the word "eliminate” as used by the author, 
whO'in his misguided effort to convince us'of 
the disciplinary actions of the Congress party uses 
the unfortunate Fascist illustration. To quote 
"Nariman not only disagreed with Pate), “but like 
the storm-troopers Ernst and Koehro he had per- 
■sonal differences with the Dictator. The stoTTn-_ 
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{ troop leaders were shot by Hitler. Nariman was 
iDOt shot but merely eliminated.** 

‘Eliminate’ is a convenient word but the 
•emphasis here lies on the method of elimination 
instead of the more bloody system of firearms. 
The dissenting leaders who fail to see the method 
•of the Congress programme are no assets in the 
rparty, especially when their whole-hearted collabo- 
ration is not forthcoming. In similar cases all 
over the world, the man who sees no indentity 
of interests or proceedure with the main body 
invariably resigns. It is the same with the 
‘Congress and by ‘elimination’ the author only 
desires to show that as men capable of taking a 
leading part and whose policy or outlook is not 
acceptable to the rest of the party they are not 
allowed to direct the party programme unless they 
•adjust their outlook. The fact that they are alive ‘ 
and not in a concentration camp proves the diffe- 
rence between the favourite or typical Nazi 
method and that obtaining in the Congress fold. 
Even in the English political field we see men who 
were once household names condemned to a state 
of political obscurity because their contribution 
to the party caucus adversely affected the interests 
of the party as a whole. Characteristic of Gandhi's 
attitude towards dissentient^ is thefollowing press 
extract, the Hindu Feb: 1 1th 46 ( Ahmedabad Feb: 
4th “1 would he less than loyal to the Congress 
organisation if I did not warn them, The people 
•of Tamil-nad) against losing the valuable services 
•which no one can shoulder as Rajaji can at 
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the present moment, writes Mahatma Gandhr 
in a signed article in today’s- Harijan which 
resumed publication today.” 

'“After refutihg the suggestion that those 
who wanted to approach him during his recent 
tour of S. India were prevented from doing so 
Mr ; Gandhi says that Mr: Rajagopalachari was 
one of his oldest friends and was known to be 
the best exponertt in word and deed of all he 
(Mahatma Gandhi) stood for.” 

"Mahatma Gandhi continues “That in 1942: 
he differed from me I know, all honour for 
the boldness with which he publicly avowed 
the difference. He is a great social reformer 
never afraid to act according to his belief. His 
political wisdom and integrity are beyond ques- 
tion. I was therefore pained to find a clique 
against him. It is a clique that evidently counts 
in the official Congress in Madras. But the 
masses are devoted to I^ajaji. 1 am neither vain 
nor foolish enough to feel that 1 could have had 
the huge public demonstrations all along the route 
of the pilgrimage if he had no influence with the 
masses of the TamlNnad. Congressmen in the 
south will act as they think best, but I would be 
less than loyal to the organisation if 1 did 
not warn them against losing the valuable 
services which no one can shoulder as RajajI 
can at the present moment.” (A.P.I) 

Again Nichols disproves his own theories 
on Nazism In not only the same chapter but 
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the ^ame paragraph. He writes “It .would be 
necessary to quote the whole book to build up 
an accurate picture of this swash-bucking ruthless 
politician who is one of Gandhi's very closest 
collaborators. Perhaps he best expressed his 
personality and his fitness to be judged as a 
responsible statesman in a single sentence 
which he made just before his arrest. It was 
at the time of the Cripps mission. The Japanese 
were sweeping towards the frontiers. Inside 
those frontiers millions of voices were being 
raised in discord “He down and let them trample 
over us; get up and fight, resist; do not resist.” 

Now for a dictatorship the prime essential is 
to bend the nation to the will of the dictator, which 
means in other words that a state of unity is bro- 
ught about by force, and yet Nichols after indicting 
the Congress as a Fascist body with a dictator 
gives the picture of a country, in which there 
seemed to be no organised political outlook or iden- 
tity of interests in (heir desire to break the impe- 
rial hold of Great Britain. Patel might have 
raised his voice and asked for power to be handed 
over to any party in India even the dacoits if 
becessary; But it is the outcome of desperation; 
the culminating point of disappointment at the 
repeated professions of British statesmen that 
they could not see their way to handing over power 
to the Indians whilst there existed party discords 
and dissensions: 

To offer our most effective argument against 
his condemnation of the Congress as a Fascist bodw 
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let us invite him to show us the concentration 
camps; the Gestapo, and the storm troopers so 
necessary to aFascist regime? Where the congress- 
men who dissented were imprisoned if they were 
not shot? How many Belsens, Dachaus, and 
BuchenwaJds the Congress have in India ? How 
could the label of dictatorship fit the organisation 
when force in any form cannot be applied to the 
members of the party or its opponents as under- 
stood in Fascist circles, when no concentration 
camps are in existence and even when the 
British are not so accommodating as to lend their 
numerous gaols to house recalcitrant Congress- 
men who disagree with the Congress big-wigs ? 
When bloody purges are the monopoly of the 
Axis countries ? And above all for a party to 
use the mailed fist, to ride roughshod over the 
rights of the other people <n India it must have 
an army fully trained and equipped to enforce its 
edicts. Surely he would not have us believe that 
the vast Congress processions of old men, women 
and little children between five and six shouting 
slogans of “Bande Mataram 1 Inquilab Zindabadl 
and Jai Hind" are the counterparts of those 
■swash-buckling heel-clicking armed minions of 
Hitler’s Third Reich. What sort of Fascist army 
can these patriots form when they sustain broken 
heads, bloody noses and end up behind the bars, 
if they are not lying dead on the roadside because 
they raised their voices in a mass demand for 
their rights and took their processions along roads, 
which were forbidden to them by the authorities. 
Even the choice of a road to take a procession 
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along is fraught with peril in a country that is 
supposed to enjoy the well advertised, freedoms 
of the Empire. 


III. 

We are told that one has only to keep one's 
eyes open in India to see the signs and portents 
of Fascism sticking out a mile. “Even if one had 
made no study of the Congress tactics and the- 
Congress record the resemblance to Fascist 
countries is unmistakable”. To draw our atten- 
tion to this similarity we are asked to consider 
the question of uniform, the Khaddar dhoiiandthe 
Gandhi cap which are counterparts of the Nazi 
shirt and swastika. 

If this is all the evidence available one might 
just as well say look at Lord Baden-Powell’s vast 
army of scouts with their hats, their shirts and, 
scarves etc ; which are remarkably similar to the 
Youth Movement of Nuremberg. Look at the 
Public schools of Eton and Harrow for example- 
with their distinctive forms of dress. One can go 
on to infinity drawing such parallels in this absurd 
fashion but it does not "prove anything. To put 
Nichols on the right lines let us inform him of the 
idea behind the Khaditxr and cap. Since 

western culture has made such deep inroads on 
Indian life we now witness a very close imitation 
of the Westerner in practically every aspect -of' 
life including dcessand speech,; T he Khaddat form- 
of dress was introduced by the Congress for 
several reasons. (])Its cheapness, (2) To form afr 
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a substitute for imported cloth which meant that 
crores of Rupees which went out of the country to 
support English labour and industries could be 
better employed at home, (3) To stimulate cottage 
industries and permit the poor to augment their 
meagre incomes, (4) To awaken the people to the, 
stark poverty of the Indian masses. 

Then wehavehisotherarguraent on Gandhi’s 
understudy on the North West Frontier, the giant 
of a man Khan Ghaffar Khan, who dressed up all 
his Muslim followers in red shirts. “The Frontier 
Gandhi's redshirts are supposed to be apostles of 
gentlenessandnon-resistance(The correct word here 
that Nichols ought to have used is non-violence) 
When thousands of fanatical six footers squat down 
firmly in front of a few harassed British policemen 
armed with bamboo canes, the ‘gentleness’ becomes 
somewhat academic.”The situation described proves 
the contrar)' for a man bent on violence would not 
squat down firmly inviting’dangcr from the Govern- 
ment camp and us to the resources of force available 
to the British authorities and who do not hesitate 
to apply jt testifies beyond doubt that bamboo sticks 
or Slones arc of no a\ail against lethal weapons* 
The description of gentleness is not academic but 
the version of Nichols is abstruse. 

If the Congress flag is another Fascist portent 
the same can be said of the Union Jack, The ^foS' 
Hm League flag or any other flag. Even the pre-^ 
fixes and suffixes or formal addresses of surnames in' 
most countries can be dismissed in the same waj*. 
No one insists that Gandhi must be called ‘Gandhiji* 
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His Excellency Lord Wavell’s invitation to the- 
Simla parleys he made it abnndantly clear that he 
did not represent the Hindus. To support this fact 
we have the Hindu Mahasaba and it’s leaders: 
who represent the Hindu viewpoint. 

After advancing his absurd similarities he 
asks "where precisely is the difTerence?' I am not* 
the only person who would like to know the answer 
to that question, the Muslims would like to know 
it too.” It would serve no useful point to accept 
his invitation to study Muslim League pamphlets 
to hnd the answer. Such a procedure of consulting’ 
and relying on the opinions of opponents of the- 
Congress is ridiculous beyond measure. One might 
just aa well take Churchill’s outburst seriously In* 
the House of Commons recently. We quote a 
press report "Churchill accuses Labour Gover- 
nment of Fascism. 

"Desire to humiliate defeated opponents" 

Charges that the Labour Government were 
imbued with a spirit of Fascism and a desire to 
humiliate their defeated opponents were levelled 
by Mr: Churchill in the House of Commons on 
Thursday opening the second and final d.ay of the 
debate on the opposition censure motion. 

"At home declared Mr zChurchill an attempt to 
turn Britain into a socialist state will as it develops 
produce widespread political strife and miser}'. 
Abroad the relations with America and Kusua 
had deteriorated .Europe 'vas a nightmare and 
there weregra VC decisions to be made in India" 
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( Needless to say, the Labour Government* 
defeated' the Conservative opposition’s vote’ of' 
efehsure' on it’s domestic policy by '381 votefe 
to 197 London Dec: 8th 1945) 

Let us ponder on the opinions expressed 
and held by other .world personalities oh 
Mahatma Gandhi. r . - 

( Indian struggle J942 ProfrDarbara Singh ) 
“Believe me or not Mahatma Gandhi who is' 
the prophet and inspirer of millions of under- 
fed and semi'literate Indians is one of the* 
five most influential men in the world, he. is' 
the most impressive personality I have ever' 
met.” Mn Richard Bucvine noted UB.A. War 
correaponde.nt.''’ 

‘“Mahatma Gandhi is the St Paul of our. 
own days’ Ronuxin RoUand.^* 

“Mr: Gandhi is one of the greatest thinkers 
and leaders of our times. I believe he is qUite 
sincere, but with his passionate belief in non- 
violence he must keep the Congress non-violent 
and so non-co-operate with a government 
which is at war. He is the greatest single 
influence in India or at best in All-India Cong- 
ress’ Sir: Stafford Cripps.** 

“We are fortunate and grateful that fate 
has bestowedupon us so Joniinousa' contemporary, - 
al^eacon lor generations to come^ AYbert Btnsletn. 

“He is a great man; He is one of the 
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greatest men of the world. He is dominated 
by high spiritual ideals. Whether those ideals 
are always practicable in our difficult world is 
another question.'' General 8mut8'\ 

“Mr Gandhi ranks with Sun Yat Sen as 
the maker of New Asia. Mr: Gandhi is not 
just George Fox, George Washington or St;Francis 
of Assisi but I suggest that he has the main 
ingredients of each in mixture with persona! 
goodness, keen nationalism deep Hindu under- 
standing of man and the world, dialectic faddiness, 
a passion for social reform and an extremely 
astute political sense, Mr: Gandhi is the greatest 
Indian of his time and one of the greatest 

of all sons of Asia’* Doctor William Patton 

former Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of India." 

“There are certain cardinal religious virtues 
where on Mahatma Gandhi lays most stress. 
The first is called Truth the second is Ahimsa 
and the third is Brahma Charya (chastity). He 
holds that through them an abiding work may • 
be done in this world by mortal man in the 
fear of God;" 

“The two things whereby Mahatma Gandhi’s . 
name will live hundreds of years hence are 
(1) his Khaddar programme and (2) his practice 
of Satyagraha” 0*F,Andreu}8." 

“ One day the world would look back on 
him and salute him as one born out of his 
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lime, and as one who has seen the light ' in 'a.' 
•dark and savage world.’* Sir SarvapaUi. 

Yet to Beverley Nichols he was a Fascist 
-dictator equal in character and potentialities to 
Mussolini and Laval. As regards the accusation 
of dictatorship we have Gandhi’s reply “It is 
aio use damming me as a dictator like Herr 
Hitler. He does not argue with his co-workers 
if he may be said to have any. He merely 
issues orders which can only be disobeyed on 
pain of death or worse. I argue with my 
friends for days, [argued at the last meeting 
for eight days. The members agreed when 
their reason was satisfied. My sanction with 
tny friends as well as self-styled enemies has 
■ever been reason and love. U is a travesty 
of truth, therefore to compare me with Hitler 
or to call me a dictator in any current sense 
of the term.’’ 

“It is equally a travesty of truth to abuse 
the Congress by calling it a Hindu or communal 
organisation. It is national in the fullest sense 
of the term. It is a purely political organisation, 
with which can undoubtedly be compared the 
Liberal Party which is without the slightest 
communal taint. Unfortunately today, although 
it has politicians who have a record of disting- 
uished service it has admittedly little or no follow- 
ing in the country by reason of its members hold- 
ing unpopular views. Thus the Congress remains 
the sole representative national organisation'^n 
India with a mass following. It’s gains bel^' 
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ugt , merely to itself bat .to the whole nation irres- 
pective of ' caste or creed (‘My appeal ,to the? 
British’ by Anand T. Hingorani). 

IV 

In his jCagernpss to press, home ^is attack oru 
Gandhi and the’ Congress,’ Nichols has’ drawn* 
his evidence from quarters which are unable to* 
survive the barest logical, scrutiny. He has deli- 
berately placed his unwarranted interpretation 
on facts, and ^uilt up a picture which is totally 
unacceptable to the impartial reader. He has 
q\|p'ted Mr. M. N. Roy extensively in his writings- 
against Gandhi, but is he aware of Roy’s earlier 
pdl^'tical history ? Since he has given a portion* 
of his career as a politician we may justifiabljr 
presume that he is fully aware of his past' history. 
In' any case it would be as well to recount how 
this same M. N. Roy after his sojourn in the- 
foreign countries returned to India only to be 
lodged into prison by the bureaucracy. However on 
his release he joined the ranks of the Congress 
and failed in a bid' .for its leadership. After 
this failure he seceded from the Congress found 
his own parly The Radical Democratic Party. It 
would be futile' to expect any admiration of the 
Congress from his pen otherwise it would place 
his party in an entirely false position. His- 
writings would be more in conformity with the 
position taken by him in regard ,tq the Congress, 
which he left because he was not, elected its 
leader. If he found a ''crazy economic structure 
that ' is worm eaten and tottering which the 
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Congress wants to bolster up’' then why one might 
■enquire did he join the Congress and aspire ' for 
its leadership ? 

His complete digregard for facts is fully evi- 
denced in his view-point that “However even 
•Gandhi in the months preceeding his imprison- 
ment had begun to drop the mask. He was con- 
vinced that Hritain was finished and that Japan 
had won the war. He was anxious to stand well 
with the little yellow men who he thought would 
shortly be his new masters”; We presume Nichols 
can read English and above all understand what 
ihc reads, and we could not do better than recorh- 
mend that he read the Harijan and Gandhi's 
•numerous writings before his incarceration in 1942. 
At no time in his utterances, or writings did he men- 
tion a possibility of Britain's defeat. On the con- 
trary he was convinced of the final outcome 
of the war. 

To make his attack on Gandhi complete he 
•quotes Congress bulletins “Those bulletins carried 
Gandhi’s inspiration to its logical conclusion. For 
•example they were blatantly pro-Japanese.” 

1. “Japan has consistently and persistently pro- 
nounced that she has no interest nor lust for conq- 
uest of India except that the Britishers are driven 
•out and India becomes free at once.” 

2. “They were quite open in their incitement to 
murder. They demanded the immediate formation 
of Guerilla bands to give surprise - attacks- ’dh 
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i Tommies. (3) They. also issued instructions thar 
Britishers’ cooks are to be organised to cook -bad! 
food for their masters. A polite way of describing' 
mass poisoning.” 

“Footnote I. Bombay Congress Bulletin August 
17th 1942. 2. LeaHet entitled “Workers of India, 
issued in the name of the A.IC.C. office August* 
27th 1942. 3 Ibid” 

In the footnote he mentions that these instru- 
' ctions were issued on the I7th and 27th of Augt 
1942 respectively. \Bat what he fails to appreciate 
and is not lost on ths reader is that Gandhi 

was arrested on Aug : 9ih 1942, from which' 
period he was not allowed contact with the out- 
side world. How then can he hold a man respon- 
sible for the. actions of the people who are n 9 t 
directly orindirectly under his(Gandhi's) influence ? 
(All the leaders were imprisoned at the time.) 

Gandhi has enunciated the methods to be em- 
ployed in Non-violence but' has expressly laid 
down that aJl means for safeguarding life should 
be taken when measures for disorganising trans- 
port, communications, and paralysing industry is 
resorted to. In future if Nichols desires to quote 
^from certain sources we would advise him to quote 
fully and not pieces torn from their context. Proof 
of his failure to quote fully, and interpret correc- 
tly can be ascertained by reading the works 
.referred to, in the original .papers as 'Harijan'^ 
-‘Young India’ and the ‘Quit India Resolution’ up- 
40 Aug : 8th 1942 . . . . - . , 
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As a prophet Nichols cuts a sorry figure. ' He 
prophesies that "Every day that Gandhi has' been 
in goal has seen a rapid increase in the yPung 
Indians who either voluntarily or involuntarily 
are being brought into the orbit of the war effort 
which means into the orbit of the twentieth 
century. From thousands of villages young men 
are flocking to the army centres, where for the 
first time in their lives they are taught the rudi- 
ments of hygiene and discipline and are given 
their first sight of the magic of modern machinery. 
In spite of the frenzied efforts of Congress to 
boycott it, the exhibition has been an unqualified 
success particularly with the younger men. It 
has marked a turning point in their lives. They 
have come from sleepy villages, which if Gandhi 
had his way would go on sleeping, and suddenly 
the whole wonder box of modern science is thro\vn 
open before them. They stare In amazement and 
soon they are lost, irrevocably seduced, walking in 
a new world from which even the hypnotic voice of 
the Mahatma can never recall \hem”. 

"For into this new world the Mahatma does 
not fit, not by any stretch of the imagination. 
Those young men whether Gandhi knows it or not, 
are lost to him forever. And by the end of 1944 
it is calculated that there will be over 40 million 
of them". 

Recent history proves the contrary. These 
very same lads who have been brought into the 
orbit of the twentieth century, have come back imb- 
^led with a strong sense of patriotism. They have 



,gqne abroad,, and the love for their. freedom has 
been a\vakened;and for, the .first time they begin 
to understand the ,teachingsjand exhortations of 
Gandhi \vhom they were unable to understand 
before; They are more .freedom • conscious now 
than ever before, and some of these lads ihad 
joined the Indian National Army and fought 
against the British, The recent Indian National 
Army Trials proved one thing that the hypnotic 
voice of the Mahatma and their motherland 
means more to them than the yoke of the British 
who can never enslave them as before. 

’ This applies to the lads of the village, but 
what of those boys who have drunk, from the 
English founts of knowledge, who have seen all 
the wonder boxes of the world, and the magic of 
.western civilisation. .How does he account for 
.their championship of the Congress cause ? 

But before we proceed further one question 
must be put to Beverly Nichols. Why has he singl- 
ed out the Congress & the Hindus for his attack. 
Surely there are other communities also which 
merit the same verdict. He has attacked them 
poUtiqally, when all parties have more or less the 
same, outlook. The Hindu religion when all relig- 
ious, denominations are guilty, of deviations and 
accretions from the true docrrine. In medicine he 
attacks Ayurvtda while we have the Muslim coun- 
terpart of Unani professing the same character- 
istics; Music which -has had the contribution of 
•every community. The film Industry he indicts as 
Jlindu When it draws it's employees from every ciiSfe 
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■and creed in India. And above all from the political 
parties which desire the withdrawal of British rule 
ihe picks on the ubiquitous Hindu and the Congress. 
That other communities also desire their withd- 
rawal we have a press report dated Jan llth 
1946 Amritsar. 

‘'‘British should be asked to quit India, Tara 
Singh’s view.” “Civil War better than foreign rule.” 

“Amritsar Jan Ilth ‘A united request to the 
British to quit India should be made'immediately 
'by all the political parties in the country. No 
matter what the consequences are. Even if they 
have to face a civil war and an internecine warfare 
they should face it now rather than to leave a legacy 
of anarchy and chaos for their sons & grandsons.” 

“We should not be afraid of getting rid of the 
foreign domination for fear of a civil war, since 
no price is too dear for the freedom of the country. 
These observations were made by M. Tara Singh 
in the course of a 90 minute interview with the 
Tribune correspondent w'ho met him at the Shahid 
"Sikh Missionary College this morning.’’ 

“The Akali leader said it was rather selfish on 
their part not to decide the issue of India’s indepe- 
ndence. They must face the realities of the situa- 
tion as they were. Swaraj or unity could not be thr- 
ust on them by any outside power. It had to be de- 
veloped from within, no settlement howsoever 
noble and beneficial could bring in independeficeto 
the country^ unless and until it was mutually agreed 
:cponby the communities themselves. Iri'thiscoh* 
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nection he referred to the Communal Award which- 
had only brought hatred • amongst' the various 
communities.” ■ ‘ 

“The Master was confident of arriving at a 
satisfactory settlement amongst the leaders of the 
different communities immediately after the dep- 
arture of the British from this country. The hope 
of a settlement outweighed the fear of internecine 
warfare,’ he added.” 

“Asked if any useful purpose would be served 
by the visit of the British Parliamentary Deleg- 
ation be said that it was useless. Nothing could 
be achieved by such visits as long as the parties 
did not agree among themselves. There would be 
neither Pakistan nor any other thing. A united 
rule of the Hindus Sikhs and Muslims could alone 
solve their problems. 

Commenting on the provincial politics in the 
Punjab he envisaged the possibility of a coalition 
Governmentof the Congress, Akalis, and Unionists. 

V 

A thumb nail sketch of the Congress would 
disprove Beverley Nichols theories of it's Fascist 
principles, 

Professor Rushbrook Williams once said’ that 
neither Indians nor Englishmen can claim to be 
it's sole Creators since it was the logical outcome of 
British rule. However it’s origin owes itself chief- 
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]y to the efforts of two Englishmen A,0. Hume 
and Sir William Wedderburn. It was in acknow 
ledgement of this fact that Gokhale declared 
"that no Indian could have started the Indian. 
National Congress." 

It was Hume who first wrote a public letter 
on the first of March 1883 addressed to the grad- 
uates of the Calcutta University, requesting them 
to co-operate with him in the work for the political 
regeneration of India. He organised the political 
conciousness in the country and officiated as gen- 
eral Secretary of the Congress for many years 
during which period, he brought it to the notice of 
the Government of India and to the British people.. 

Official patronage to Hume’s organisation 
was accorded by Lord Dufferin the Governor- 
General at that time. 

To Hume’s appeal for 60 true good men to be 
the founders of the Congress the first meeting was 
attended by 72 delegittes. Local committees were 
formed at Karachi, Ahmedabad, Surat, Bombay,. 
Madras, Poona, Calcutta, Benares, Allahabad, 
Luckhnow, Agra, and Lahore. Its first President 
was an Englishman. Hume worked indefatigably 
in India and F-2ngland to further India’s cause 
through the Indian National Congre.ss. In Eng- 
land He had the invaluable help of Sir William 
Wedderburn. 

Fora long tinie the Congress functioned as a 
sycophantic organisation and passing for it’s open- 
ing resolution the presentation of respectful loyalty 
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to the Qaeen Empress followed by others mainly 
concerned with the growing association of Indians 
in the administration of the country. It’s tone for- 
merly advisary now gradually lost its slavery of 
mind and spirit till now equality and independence 
are demanded as a matter of right and not beg- 
ged as a concession. 

Due to the East India Company and the 
Government of India, the' Congress began to 
femerge slowly into the picture with meetin'gs of 
of its delegates from all over India. The Act of 
1813 sanctioned funds for education and the 
'Commitee of public instruction headed by 
, Macaulay decided that it was the duty of the 
Government to foster the development of the 
English language and education in India. This 
.aim of establishing the English language as a 
means of converting men of Indian blood and 
and colour to western ideas and culture, eventually 
led to a study of the writings of Thomas 
Paine, Mazzini and John Stuart Mill. (The 
exponents of literature on revolt) It infused a 
love of freedom as opposed to the policy of 
British rule in withholding the keys of poweV 
from.Indian hands. Hence started the struggle for 
independence. 

, From 1793 to 1833 all posts in the East India 
Company were held by covenanted hands but by 
the Act of Parliamentl833 some of these posts were 
held open to Indians irrespective of caste, creed or 
colour.A knowledge of English was indispensable 
for service in the Govemnifent, consequently English 
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"became popular in most schools and coIleges< 
which were to a large extent the recruiting 
ground for Government services. 

At the Second Congress meeting Dadabhai 
Naroji suggested the undertaking of social 
reform. With western education as a means 
of communication between the educated classes 
the iirst Bengali periodical made its appearance 
in 1816 to be followed by others, till the onus 
of political education rested solely on the 
shoulders of the Indian Press. 

The regime which made possible the social 
relation between East and West became untenable 
after the Mutiny of 1857 which left bitter 
memories on both sides. Hostility on one arid 
fear on the other. The Englishman for the 
first time felt himself to be an exile and'acted 
accoidinglv. The Government’s insistence of 
preserving the higher posts for Europeans helped 
to , foster this spirit of discontent, which was 
amply supported by the antagonism aroused 
by the Ilbert Bill of 1870 which was introduced 
into the Governor-General'sCouncil despite sever, e 
European opposition to remove the judicial dis- 
qualification to which Indian members of the 
Indian Civil Service were subject in regard to 
the trial of European members. 

Early opposition to the growth of the Indian 
National Congress was not wanting. Official and 
ncm-official quarters including a score ,of political 
sections of the Indian press, as the Pitmeer and' 
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to the Queen Empress followed by others mainly 
■concerned with the growing association of Indians 
in the administration of the country. It’s tone for- 
merly advisary now gradually lost its slavery of 
mind and spirit till now equality and independence 
are demanded as a matter of right and not beg- 
ged as a concession. 

Due to the East India Company and the 
Government of India, the Congress began to 
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of its delegates from all over India, The Act of 
1813 sanctioned funds for education and the 
•commitee of public instruction headed by 
Slacaulay decided that it was the duty of the 
Government to fos.ter the development of the 
English language and education in India, This 
.aim of establishing the English language as a 
means of converting men of Indian blood and 
and colour to western ideas and culture, eventually 
led to a study of the writings of Thomas 
Paine, Mazzini and John Stuart Mill. (The 
exponents of literature on revolt) It infused a 
love of freedom as opposed to the policy of 
British rule in withholding the keys of poweV 
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independence. 

From 1793 to 1833 all posts in the East India 
Company were held by covenanted hands but by 
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;f or service in the Government, consequently English 
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in these efforts at introducing industries, social 
•omancipation and self-government. 

In the year 1897 the Congress became est- 
ranged from the Government when it touched 
upon matters of racial descrimination by the 
authorities, and insisted on mentioning such Acts 
of British Parliament as the ‘Magna Carta’ and 
the ‘Habeas Corpus* Acts, and argued that the 
laws which informed the British Contitution 
should also inform the British administration in 
India. They held firm to their ground that all 
disabilities before the Indian be removed* and 
that on the racial question no concession was 
possible except that of equality in every respect. 
F. M.'De’ Mello in the ‘Indian National Congress” 
sums up the situation at that time “It was in a 
sense inevitable that British rule in India should 
have provoked discontent and ‘sedition’. So long 
as Indians were allowed to admire English politi- 
■cal institutions without being permitted to adopt 
them like the English language, English dress 
and English ways of living there ^vas bound to be 
■conflict. Pandit Madan Malaviya explained this 
in words which demand quotation. ‘What is an 
Englishman without representative institutions? 
"Why not an Englishman at all, a mere sham, a 
■base imitation, and 1 often wonder asl look round 
at our nominally English magnates how they 
have the face to call themselves Englishmen and 
yet deny us representative institutions and strug- 
gle to maintain despotic ones. Representative 
institutions are as much a part of the true Briton 
as his language and his literature 
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•similar associations endeavoured to discredit the' 
‘Congress as an authoritative body representing 
Indian opinion. It is also of interest to note that 
among the presidents of the Indian National 
'Congress no fewer than four Europeans took the 
ipresidential chair daring the first twenty years of 
its inception. Hume was general Secretary of 
nineteen of the first twenty two Congress sessions. 
The Congress owes much of its earlier character 
and strength, and above all its existence to the 
indefatigable efforts of such Englishmen as 
A. O. Hume, Sir William Wedderburn, George 
Yule, Sir William Cotton, Eardley Norton, 
Charles Bradlaugh, Col: Olcott, Annie Besant» 
and the criticisms of the system of Government 
by the Manchester Guardian. Their efforts were 
successful in passing the political reforms in India 
-and expansion of the Legislative Council under ' 
the India Councils Act of 1892. ^ 


At the sixth Congress session in 1891 they 
drew the attention of the Government to the 
miseries suffered by the masses, who suffered 
from an insufficiency of food and demanded the - 
reduction of the heavy burden df the Salt Tax. 
The preference for Swadeshi goods was advo* 
cated and Khaddar became the initial form of 
boycott of imported cloth. Gradually the Congress 
lost its apologetic tone and protested against Forest 
Laws, Land Revenue System, abolition of the 
India Council and the Arms^ Act which did' not 
permit Indians to bear arms even 'for utilitarian, 
purposes. Gokhale and Tilak figured prominently 
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communal prejudices through advocating’ violent 
policies. His form of nationalism took on rather an 
hggreslve Hindu outlook than Indian in the broad 
or general sense of the term, and earned for him 
the leadership of the left wing of the Congress 
which remained outside the Congress till 1916. As 
a measure against extremist propaganda the Gov- 
ernment passed the Seditions Meetings Act, the 
Press Act and the Explosives Act. 

The Minto-Morley Reforms and revocation of 
the partition of Bengal in 1911 afforded great satis- 
faction to the Congress though it started separate 
electorates for the Muslims & which arrangements 
were accepted as settled by the Montague'Chelms-' 
ford Reforms 1918 and current White Paper, 

At the outbreak of the Great War the Con- 
gress made it’s stand for ‘self government*, or to 
put it precisely a joint partnership oh equal terms* 
At this juncture the Lucknow pact was signed 
with the Muslim League who .were keenly inter- 
ested in the achievement of home rule. This move 
by the two rival parties surprised both the British 
and Indian Governments, and the latter intervened 
by interning Mrs: Annie Besant, who was promi- 
nently associated with the Congress. She was 
elected its president in 1917. 

The Montague -Chelmsford scheme left an 
air 6f doubt and suspicion which was not dispelled 
by the series of events that followed in quick suc- 
cession of the Rowlait Act and the JaJlianwalJa. 
Bagh massacre which helped the Congress to 
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India has found a voice at last in this great- 
Congress, and in . it, and through- it, we call on: 
England to be true to her traditions, her instincts- 
and herself and grant us our rights as freeborn 
British citizens'". ' ' ' ' * 

“This was 1886, today Pandit Malaviya and' 
many others with him are equally not enamoured^ 
of British citizenship.’* ’■ 

Hume and Wedderburn encouraged the idea 
of waiting upon the Government for political 
concessions and this attitude enabled all commu- 
nities to join the Congress. In 1890 it was formally 
recognised by the Government as a liberal politi- 
chi party and enjoyed the position as'the ^ole 
political organ of the country, till the controversy 
over the partition of Bengal which resulted in the 
formation of the Muslim League as its competitor. 
The term of office of Governor-General held by 
Lord Curzon did much to strengthen the spirit of res- 
istance in the Congress. His passing of the Official 
Secrets Act and the Gagging Act despite universal 
opposition aroused the condemnation of the peojjle.^ 
Resolutions were moved to protest against the 
repressive measures adopted by the Government 
to crush antagonism. 

1906 disclosed a growth within the Congress 
of a tendency to extremism as opposed to the cons- 
titutional methods of the older leaders. A significant- 
■event of this period was the rise of Tilak. He. gen- 
erated a wave of nationalism among the younger' 
fiery element with his genius for stirring up populsrv 



that they must work out their own salvation tlirough 
the production of their own industries. 

The first setback to the campaign was the turn 
the Khiiafat agitation took in the south in the 
shape of the Moplah Rebellion. The next setback 
was the riots which broke out in Bombay and other 
cities on the arrival of the Prince of Wales. Matters 
came to a head with the Chaun-Chaura tragedy 
in which a mob of rioters killed and burnt over 20 
poUcerhen who had assaulted them. On March 1st 
1922 Gandhi was arrested and the Non-co-opera- 
tion movement fizzled out into nothing. 

The movement brought into prominence one 
■defect that the masses misunderstood the implica- 
tions of non-violence, and that the gap between 
,the leader and the masses was too great to be 
bridged right away with the barest political train- 
ing. Gandhi's removal caused a split in the 
Congress which was headed respectively by 
C R. Das and Pandit Moula) Nehru. Several 
demands fora Round Table Conference were put 
forward to the Labour Government under 
Ramsay Macdonald and the Conservative Govern- 
ment which followed, but to no purpose. A lull 
in Indian politics was the inevitable sequel and 
though the Congress met annually the sessions 
were marked with petty controversies. 

Gandhi was released from gaol following an 
■operation for appendicitis, and after a short spell 
of retirement led the Congress once more in 
another passive resistance movement. 1928 saw 
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strengthen its hold bn the masses. ; 

The’ Hunter Commission Report on General 
Dyer’s conduct of the Amritsar incident, and the 
refusal of the House of Lords to endorse its censure 
on the general in question, and postwar discontent 
were factors that led to the inaugration of the non- 
co-operation movement. The Khilafat agitation 
by the Indian Muslims for their Turkish co-relig- 
ionists strengthened the movement considerably 
•when both parties were united under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi. It was Gandhi’s first major 
role in this country. 

Gandhi’s great spiritual strength and his repu- 
tation in South Africa, coupled svith his unique and 
typically Indian method of resisting the Gover- 
nment appealed to the masses, and though his 
gospel of Non-violence U'as extremely difficult to 
follow his influence in the Congress is still a live 
force. The important and revolutionary change in 
the Congress under Gandhi was the compulsory 
use of Khacidar (homespun) as a uniform for ail 
Congress members to give a fiHp to cottage indu- 
stries and thus help the Indian labourer. 

The campaign »of, ' non-co-operation started 
throughout the country with the resignation of 
non-co-operators from every government office and 
honour; boycott of government 'subsidised educa- 
tional institutions, boycott of foreign goods and the 
refusal to vote or pay taxes. This movement was 
responsible for awakening in the masses a spark of 
political consciousness’ and making them realise 
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that they must work out their own salvation tlirough 
the production of their own industries. 

The first setback to the campaign was the turn 
the Khilafat agitation took in the south in the 
shape of the Moplah Rebellion. The next setback 
was the riots which broke out in Bombay and other 
cities on the arrival of the Prince of Wales. Matters 
came to a head with the Chaun-Chaura tragedy 
in which a mob of rioters killed and burnt over 20 
policemen who had assaulted them. On March 1st 
1922 Gandhi was arrested and the Non-co-opera- 
tion movement fizzled out into nothing. 

The movement brought into prominence one 
defect that the masses misunderstood the implica- 
tions of non-violence, and that the gap between 
the leader and the masses was too great to be 
bridged right away with the barest political train- 
ing. Gandhi’s removal caused a split in the 
Congress which was headed respectively by 
C R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru. Several 
demands for a Round Table Confeience were put 
forward to the Labour Government under 
Ramsay Macdonald and iheConservative Govern- 
ment which followed, but to no purpose. A lull 
in Indian politics was the inevitable sequel and 
though the Congress met annually the sessions 
were marked with petty controversies. 

Gandhi was released from gaol following an 
operation for appendicitis, and after a short spell 
of retirement Jed the Congress once more in 
another passive resistance movement. 1928 saw 
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,^e 3&rdolt agitation at which satyagraha led by' 
Sardar Vallabbhai (Patel was carried out inore- 
successfully. The Simon Commission then 'gave 
them the first opportunity to threaten the launch- 
ing of a mass, non-violent Civil-disobedience 
campaign, but the only factor which held this in 
abeyance was the promise of a Round Table- 
ConferencBiin London held out by Lord Irwin on 
Oct 31st 1929. The failure to give a definite 
date for the Round Table Conference and the 
delay of the Simon Commission in writing its 
report were instrumental in allowing ^Gandhi to 
launch his proposed campaign of Civil Disobe- 
dience< 

January 26th 1930 was observed a’s Indepen- 
dente day throughout India and early in March 
'Gandhi led his band of volunteers to defy the 
'Salt Laws. Meetings and processions were held 
all over India, but at Chittagong terrorism brote 
but in the shape of a raid on the Armoury, and 
'assasihations of Government officials and despite 
the Congress repudiation of any connection with 
the terrorists, violent mob instincts were aroused 
in some parts of the country. The conflict bet- 
ween the Congress and the Government continu- 
e‘d till the Irwin-Gandhi Agreement was reached 
and the Round Table Conference became a prac- 
tical possibility and which was attended by 
Gandhi. The Second and Third Round Table 
Conferences also proved complete failures owing 
to the various communities being unable to agree 
amongst themselves on a constitution for India» 
•devoid of conflicting safeguards for the suspicious 
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'minorities. In 1931 Gandhi returned to India a 
much disillusioned man, but in the meantime the 
situation had altered considerably, Pandit 
JawaharJal Nehru was already in goal. Gandhi 
was arrested on Jan : 4th 1932 for proclaiming 
the resumption of ■* the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment. The government measures were so effec- 
tive that before the end of the year the movement 
tvas completely suppressed. In it's conflict with 
the Government the Congress had been routed 
-and though stern measures were adopted to crush 
the organisation through freezing its financial 
resources, victimising its members and preventing 
further recruitment the Government failed 
.accomplish its object of breaking the spirit of the 
Congress for it grew stronger with the passage 
of time. 

Whilst m gaol, Gandhi made a historic fast 
-as a protest against the Prime Minister's Commu- 
nal Award in 1932 and which resulted in the 
famous Poona Pact which placed the ‘Depressed 
classes’ in the Hindu constituencies as regards 
electoral purposes and also increased the Schedul- 
ed class seats in the Legislatures. 

It’s history during the last decade leading up 
to the 'Quit India’stand, the 1942 struggle and the 
Simla Parleys, prove beyond doubt that it has 
been the leading political organisation for the 
last sixty years. It has endeavoured successfully 
to keep to its pledge to fight for India’s indepen- 
•dence as evidenced by a little tablet on the premi- 
ses of the Gokuldas Tejpal Hall, off CoIvvaHa 
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Tank bearing an eloquent testimony to the brave 
and gallant band of patriots who laid the founda- 
tion of the Congress, 

‘‘In this historic Hall on the 28th December 
1885 a band of gallant patriots laid the founda* 
tion of the Indian National Congress, which 
during these fifty years has oeen built up stone 
by stone* tier by tier by the Faith and Devotion, 
Courage and Sacrifice, of Countless men and 
\vomen, as the pledge and symbol of their Invin- 
cible purpose, to secure to India Their Mother- 
land Her Legitimate Birthright of Swaraj. This 
tablet- is paced to commemorate the occasion 
of Us ’ GOLDEN jUniLEE 

28ih Dec: 1935” 

It’s history Is a record of monumental suffer- 
ing and service for the Indian cause and an epic 
of courage of the masses in their fight against 
one of the mightiest Empires of the World. 

To Beverley Nichols, who is so bent on 
pic’King out the microbe of Fascism in the imperial 
colony, we could not do better than draw his 
attention to the following press notices testifying 
to the existence of Fascism in his own Shaks* 
pcarean ‘Emerald Isle’, and the ambitions of 
Moseley for whom Nichols held nothing hut 
praise in his “Men Do Not Weep” and "This 
Englind”. 

"Hitler ‘Culls in English Hamlet; London 
Nov: 30th *15— Secrets of the recently discovered 
Hiller worship cult with headquarters in a lovely 
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mansion in Southern England may soon be prov- 
ed by British Home Office officials says Reuter.” . 

“The cult calling itself the League of Chris- 
tian Reform has been front page news in the 
national press here since it’s existence was dis- 
covered a few days ago after the auction of the 
German Embassy effects in London.” 

’^The British Home Secretary Mr. Chuter 
Ede will be asked in the House of Commons on 
Thursday to investigate the membership and 
operation of the League ‘‘whose objects are vene- 
ration of Hitler and perpetuation of his memory”. 

“Second Messiah*’ 

“The address of the League’s headquarters 
is Kingdom House in a tiny Sussex hamlet where 
villagers are annoyed at the occupants of 
Kingdom House, which includes four women 
disciples. The League membership as far as is 
known is eight including two men, who were 
detained under British Defence regulations dur- 
ing the war.” 

“The canon of the parish where the head- 
quarters are situated has handed to the police a 
league pamphlet, which is said to describe Hitler 
as the Second Messiah.’ The canon has also 
warned his parishioners and clergy to be on guard 
against the people at Kingdom House.” 

“A British navy man at home on leave in the 
hamlet told reporters of his intention to organise 
villagers for a protest march to Kingdom House 
to have the Fascists thrown out”. 
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"During the war the hamlet was bombed by. 
the Luftwaffe", Reuter. , . 

"London .Fascists Salute Moseley, London 
Dec: Ibth 1945” — More than a thousand men and 
women, some in military uniform raised their 
hands in the Fascist ' Salute to Sir OsNvald 
Moseley former leader of the British Union of 
Fascisms in London last night." 

"They were cheering their old leader at a 
meeting which was ostensibly a dance held in a 
cafe”, 

"Sir Oswald told the meeting that Fascists 
would not forget their sofTering and would see to 
it that their enemies would not forget it"-Reater. 

And what of the British Union of Fascists 
Mr. Nichols ? Who adorned His Majesty's 
prisons during Britain’s fight to the death with 
her Fascist enemies ? 

It is indeed strange to record the reactions 
of Fascist or pro-Fascist lackies when Fascism 
languishes in British prisons or hypocritically 
takes the form of religion as the "League of 
•Christian Reform". 
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CHAPTER XIV ' ' 

Hate Founds an Empire Pakistan. 

This is supposed to be the most important 
part of Nichoi’s book which indicts everything 
Hindu and extols the virtues ot the Muslims: 
Before approaching this most urgent problem, let 
Tis quote the learned author whose viewpoint 
-sums up British Foreign policy in a nutshell. 

“This dream empire may one day come out 
“of the clouds and place itself on the world’s maps 
with a bang. I am one of those who believe not 
only that this will happen, but that hrnvst happen, 
llf it does, an entirely new situation will have 
arisen in Asia which will shatter the existing 
balances of power and drastically modify the 
policies of every country in the world” (Von 1). 

The last few sentences gives one a clearer 
insight into the historical association of British 
■*die-hardism’ with separatist politics. One often 
-wonders h':w a small island nation of 40 millions* 
•could continue to exist as a sovereign power for 
•centuries, let alone dictating her foreign policy. 
Avhilst being hemmed in by powerfull neighbours. 
Ever since the dawn of power-politics Britain has 
managed to maintain her supremacy through 
•clever statemanship of playing one powerfull 
neighbour against the other, thus creating an 
•effective balance of power. All such powerfull 
inations of the earlier days as France, Spain, 
Germany, & Portugal have fallen victims to the 
intrigues of clever British diplomatic moves, to 
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prevent them from becoming stronger and success- 
fully challenging Great Britain. It therefore 
comes as no surprise to find ’that these tactics 
have been apj'lied with equal success to maintain 
his position in India. In fact this game has 
enjoyed such a measure of success that Edgar 
Snow noted for his acuteness of observation, and 
the soundness of his judgement could not help 
reniarking that although Indo-British relationship 
had been established for more than 200 years 
the peoples were as far apart as when the first 
British trader stepped on Indian soil. 

If there were any sincerity in Britain’s oft- 
repeated appeals for unity, one would have thought 
that with Britain’s propensity for wise and astute 
statemanship she would have succeeded in the 
space of 200 years in welding the various commu- 
nities of India into one united nation. But 
sufficient evidence is available from authoritative 
sources to prove that nothing is further from, 
their avowed purpose. 

The Communal Awards, Separate Electorates, 
the Minto-Morley Reforms, the promises of pro- 
tection of the Muslim interests, all tell the same 
tale, which convinces cvenMr. Smith that the game 
of chess is well played even down to the partiality 
shown in Government services to the various 
communities despite their communal representa- 
tation or numerical ratio. 

Still more authoritative evidence can be 
marshalled through the diaries of the former 
Govcrnois-general and Secretaries of State for 
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India during the early part of the twentieth; 
century. They were outspoken enough to record 
in print their Machiavellian designs. 

Far from Nichols’ eyewash in sham prophe- 
cies of Pahistan shattering the existing balances 
of power, we now perceive what a marvellous 
trump card the largest Muslim Party has placed 
in the British hand. As a counterpoise to the 
All-India Congress organisation it has proved 
most effective to the Secretary of State for India, 
who is now able to use it as an answer to the 
country’s legitimate aspirations in the same terms 
as the proverbial question as to which came first' 
the hen or the egg ? 

Before we cross the borders of this dream 
empire, let us study the. back ground which gave 
rise to the present political impasse. 

Nichols has been kind enough to give us a 
short history of communal discord between the 
Muslims and the Hindus of Bombay from Feb : 
1929 to April 193S. During the ten years he has 
cited the number of victims killed at 518 and 
injured 4378. He has cited Bombay as an ins- 
tance of what does occur all over India, but he 
has been very astute in not mentioning that of all 
the cities in India, Bombay and Calcutta share the 
largest total and occasions for this display of 
mob violence, and also that riots only take place 
in the largest cities of India; and these very large 
cities can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
If this record of his is held as a criterion of 
communal discord in the country necessitating’ 
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-Its partition as envisaged in ‘PAKISTAN’ one 
can only be amused at the impudence. For one' 
thing he has ommitted to mention that ninety 
percent of these casualties were the result of 
firing done by troops or policemen and the figures 
-quoted by him in comparison with traffic accidents 
either in Great Britain or this country .sink, into 
insignificance. This molehill which has been 
converted into a mountain through his^ not very 
clever efforts appear diabolical when one realises, 
that Verdict ore /wdiu was penned in 1944. One 
is bound to inquire why the author has left out 
the, remaining six years? A fact tha.t is highly, 
•significant and full of implications, no matter 
from what angle it might be viewed. 

That British bullets h.ave taken their toll of 
the casualties (he seeks to impress us with), is. 
mentioned in his next few paras. “In the end of 
course! It is always settled by a handful of British 
boys like the platoon of 25 men of the Royal 
Sussex Regiment who recently dispersed a crowd 
of 25,000 fanatics at Karachi. This seething 
mob had gathered to avenge the execution of the 
Muslim murderer of a Hindu, who had insulted 
Islam. They were on their way to the! heart of 
the city to pillage, loot, and murder. The police 
had already been overwhelmed so the British' 
boys were called in. They were ordered to fire. 
47 people were killed and of coarse, the Congress 
screamed to high heaven that this was another 
•example of the tyranny of “Imperial might”. 

' ■ “One boy per thousand religious fanatics ! 
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Jraperial Might! that*s pretty good when yoU- 
think it out”. 

It is pretty good when you think it out. The 
'recently' alluded to by him, was an occurence that 
took place over lOyears ago(l935) &from the story 
the reader will rightly conclude that the crowd of 
rioters bent on pillage, arson&murderwere Nichols* 
‘fair-haired’ boys the Muslims. Yet the Congress 
which is largely Hindu saw fit to protest against 
‘Imperialmight’ because 47 Muslims were killed. 
According to Beverley Nichols the Hindus and 
the Muslims are the sworn enemies of each other 
and if this were so, one would imagine that the 
shooting of 47 Muslims would have been an 
occasion for great rejoicing in the Hindu camps. 
‘Pretty Good’ is the only description one can give 
for this type of reasoning. 

Apart from the actual firing we see in this 
explanation a method of reasoning Par excellence. 
The actual facts were that the body was to be 
carried through the city as a mark of respect for 
this presumed martyr and that the authorities 
feared that it would result in riots between the 
two communities. A few rounds were fired into 
the crowds before they dispersed. There are 
thousands of eye witnesses to this episode. But 
the delicate part of this story comes in when he- 
states that there were 1000 fanatics to one British’ 
boy. We are asked to believe this fairy story. 
If these men were bent on murder pillage and 
loot surely one British boy would not have been 
. more than a match for them ? Secondly we are- 
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’invited to believe that the national emasculatios 
cf India is so complete that 25 British boys coQ» 
withstand the attacks of 25,000 men in the fac« 
-of such declarations by General Sir Claude 
'Auchinlech on Indian manhood. “I am proudW 
think of the great part played in bringing about 
this victory by our Indian soldiers, British and 
American generals have been proud and glad tu 
"have these fine soldiers under their command- 
They have gained glory for themselves, their 
kinsmen and their country. They have-establish* 
-ed throughout the world for all time the reputa- 
tion of the Indian soldier as a great fighting man"* 

Michael Fielding %vrote '“The more I have 
aeen and studied the Indian Army as a casual 
^observer from the United States, the more I am 
convinced that India has a glorious future ahead 
of her; a future which lies mainly in the hands of 
her sons and daughters, who will prove themselves 
■worthy of their nations great destiny.” 

Surely there must have been some small 
.proportion in that crowd who would have used 
the same brand of courage, which earned their 
•country men Victoria Crosses in both World 
Wars to overcome ordtj 25 British boys. Several 
conclusions ' can be drawn from this story. If 
each British boy was more than a match for a 
ilOOO Indians we wonder why the British ever 
•troubled to recruit and train Indians for both the 
'Great Wars, particularly when the British boys 
could have done the job succesfully despite ‘Dun* 
tkirking’ or fighting ‘glorious retreats’ like Gallipoli# 
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Secondly if Nichols version is correct we can 
•conclude that the crowd was not bent on violence; 
And if it were bent on violence the weapons used 
"by the military were directed on a defenceless mob 
who had as usual their ubiquitous bamboo sticks. 
Thirdly if 25 British boys did the firing there 
must have been others in reserve to teach 
these fanatics that heavier punishment was in store 
for them, if they refused to submit to the white- 
man’s order. All of which merely goes to prove 
that this literary eyewash of Nichols is of no avail 
in the light of sober facts. 

What are the causes of these internecine 
affairs? The answer is simple. Despair is the 
root cause for this deflection of a unity in will and 
aim. To reach this conclusion our study has 
to go back to the time of the Indian Munity, 
which has been more of a landmark in Indian 
politics rather than Indian history. The defeat 
dispelled the last Muslim hopes of ever regaining 
their lost positions as masters of a large portion 
of the Indian subcontinent. They had even lost 
faith in themselves. The Government pursued 
a hostile policy against the Muslims whom they 
regarded as antagonistic to their rule and patro- 
nised the Hindus. 


The latter were not slow to take advantage of 
this form of favouritism and began to adopt , the 
-language and culture of their rulers in order to 
secure whatever priveleges their subservience to 
the imperial toill could achieve. 
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at once we are able to see how India has arrived' 
at her present political impasse. It was inevitable 
at this juncture that in desperation they turned on 
each other to relieve their feelings of frustration. 
They began to attach more importance to their 
own petty communal interests rather than the 
larger one of the country as a whole, because their 
joint efforts had proved abortive times out of 
number. We can appreciate in this light their 
mutual distrust, their abnormal fears, extravagant 
demands, mutual recriminations, and extreme 
pettiness in communal matters, and above all their 
scramble for political favours doled out by the 
Government. 

The educated Muslim classes which had 
secured and enjoyed the patronage of the Govern- 
ment endeavoured to muster the Muslim masses 
behind them, as a support for the continuation of 
their selfish positions. The means most effective 
in this case was to deliberately inject the fear of 
the Hindus into them, through the medium of 
their religion. How well this ruse has succeeded' 
can be witnessed to this very day in which thei 
Muslims betray an inexplicable fear of Hindu 
domination. 

Now we arrive at jinnah’s and Nichols’ Utopia 
named ‘Pakistan’. 

, A Muslim youth at Camdridge University 
named Rahmat AU waa' the first to conceive 
of the idea of Pakistan. He penned his' ‘ 
pamphlets which found their way into the offices- 
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For a time the Muslim community withstooij 
the brunt of imperial displeasure till its renowned 
leader Sir Ahmed Khan realised that the sajvatiom 
of his followers depended to a very large extent 
on accepting foreign rule as a fact accompli';. 
He guided his community into the ethics of 
western culture with the help of such English 
educationists as Mr: Archbold, Sir Theodore 
Morrison and Mr: Beck of the M.A.O. college 
Aligarh. The educated classes absorbed these 
lessons and through the religious susceptibilities- 
of the Muslim masses kept their communitjr 
out of any agitation against the Government, 
and relied on waiting on the pleasure of their 
pew masters^ After 12 or 13 hundred years 
the Muslims were being initiated into the art. 
ojf slavery. 

All went well for a lime till the treatment of 
Turkey at the hands of Great Britain wljich 
caused resentment in the Muslim ranks of this 
country. The spirit of renunciation and sacrifice^ 
seemed uppermost and they joined hands with the- 
Congress in the Khilafat Agitation, They jointly 
undertook to employ Civil Disobedience and non- 
co-operation under the leader-ship of Mahatma 
Gandhi which, later degenerated into mob violence,- 
and was quickly suppressed by the authoritiesV 
Despair became the predominant theme in their 
aspirations. The Hindus had tried their methods- 
'and failed miserably, whilst the Muslims felt that 
their, last hopes of ever regaining their lost* 
heritage were completely blasted. The repeated 
failures caused an intense feeling of despair, that 
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larger one of the country as a whole, because their 
joint efforts had proved abortive times out of 
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ment endeavoured to muster the Muslim masses 
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in this case was to deliberately inject the fear ofi 
the' Hindus into them, through the medium ofi 
their religion. How well this ruse has succeeded* 
can be witnessed to this very day in which thei 
Muslims betray an inexplicable fear of Hindu 
domination. 

Now we arrive at jinnah’s and Nichols’ Utopia 
named ‘Pakistan’. 

A Muslim youth at Camdridge University 
named Rahmat AH was' the first to conceive 
of the idea of Pakistan. He penned his ' 
pamphlets which found their way into the offices' 
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of members of Parliament, Islamic writers, and 
prominent authors on India. His enthusiasm 
•was shared by several other young men who 
had joined him in -this crusade. He sent this 
idea to Dr: Iqbal and Mr; M.A. Jinnah whilst 
they ivere at the Round Table Conference. H 
js unnecessary here to recount in detail the 
part played by the minorities at the London 
Round Table Conference, to extract concessions 
from Tory Conservatism at the expense of Indian 
national interests. Sufficient however to relate 
that though neither partitioning nor the enuncia- 
tion of the ^two-nation’ theory y/as raised, thjj 
scheme was turned down by such Muslim leaders 
as Sir Mahommed Zafrullah and Mr: Yusuf Ali 
as impracticable. Even our Sultan of Pakistan 
Mr; M.A. Jinnah refused to consider it. 

Later they approached jinnah again and 
one must confess that despite its preposterous 
nature he has been clever enough to realise its 
potentialities and' being an ' able lawyer that 
he is, he has begun to use it as a trump card’ 
in his political gamble with the Congress. Though’ 
this idea of Pakistan has been attacked ori 
every ground of economics, politics, geographical,' 
historical, spiritual and sentimental, it still con- 
tinues to haunt the Indian political stage like 
Hamlet’s ghost. ' ‘ 

Not only did the Muslims possess a won- 
derful ‘bargaining counter' to achieve more’ 
than their communal righU, this claim placed- 
a ’Still better card in the .hands of the British’ 
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nvho^ have ever been seeking to discover fissure* 
•and' crevices in the Indian body politic. 

The Government of India Act of 1935 repre- 
•senting over 6i years of labour fell far short of 
'Indian national aspirations. The Act was assailed 
by several communities for several conflic- 
ting reasons, but its chief recommendation 
lay in the fact that it recognised federation 
as a representative type of Government for 
'India. The first big blunder of the Congress 
was in 1937 when it came into office and 
«refus^d to form joint or coalition ministries with 
the Muslim League. This bankruptcy of wisdom 
•on the- part of the Congress in ignoring the Muslim * 
iLeague, had it’s fruit in estranging the League 
■still further with their separatist policy. Then foll- 
owed the famous Pirpur and Shareef reports which 
were the equivalenis of a White paper on the inju- 
stices' of the Congress ministries against the Mus-f 
lims. Though these reports were proved to be 
without any substantial foundation whatsoever, { 
they rallied the Muslim masses round their leaders 
and became more political minded. 

The first big break for the League came 
•during the Second Great World War when the 
■Congress came into serious conflict with the Gov- 
ernment. The Congress ministries withdrew leav- 
ing the political field entirely to the Muslim league- 
Thus in 1940'the League passed the Lahore Res- 
•olution, the terms of which are well known and 
clarified Jinnah’s changing outlook which was first 
noticed' in' the’Sihd' Provincial Muslim Leagud 
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meeting in 1938, when, the seeds for the partition 
.scheme began to sprout into the ultimate 'two- 
nation’ theory, with two separate federations and 
no common centre as opposed to the Governmeiit 
of India Act of 1935. It is noteworthy to bear 
in mind that even in 1940 he did not define the 
areas which were to form the Moslim state. 

In 1940 Jinnah threw open an invitation to the 
British Government to place their confidence in 
Muslim leadership. That Mr: Leopold Amery the 
Secretary of State for India made full use of thfs 
offer is materially supported by recent historical 
facts and his reactionary attitude to Indian polit- 
ical aspirations by utilising the League stand point 
or Sheet-Anchor ’Pakistan’ difference as his main 
argument. 

That encouragement to the Muslims from 
official quarters was, not lacking is fully evident 
from the text of the Minto-Morley reforms. The- 
Minto boon of granting the Muslims greater repr- 
esentation than their numerical ratio has been 
the seed, which has today given us the chimera 
of 'Pakistan'. 

The idea, extent and scope of Pakistan which 
was not fully elaborated tillthe Gandhi-Jinnah talks 
in 1944 was based on the hypothesis of two nations, 
both separate and irreconcilable in every sphere 
from religion to aptitudes, utilising the doctrine of 
self-determination to achieve its main object of 
partitioning India into two separate zones of 
iJusJaj? and Pakistan* To the pr^s^nt day Jinnah 
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lias not sQcceeded in explaining how this solution 
of his is necessary to the welfare of the country as 
a whole and whether it is feasible from any serious 
point of view. 

For the physical aspect the Utopia of Jinnah 
is neither contiguous in territory nor homogeneous 
in terms of population. He claimed on behalf of 
his Muslim followers such Provinces as the Punjab, 
N.W. Frontier Provinces, Sind, Baluchistan in 
the N. West; and Bengal and Assam in the North 
East, to form his sovereign state of Pakistan, in 
which the Muslims would maintain their own esse- 
ntial services as the Army, Customs Excise and 
Railways etc; Its prominent feature was to provide 
adequate mandatory safeguards for the minorities. 

This solution to the burning communal ques* 
tion cannot survive even the barest scrutiny. Acc- 
ording to the 1941 census the Muslim population 
approximated 92^ millions spread over the length 
and breadth of India. With the exception of the 
provinces of Bengal and the Punjab there is nb 
contiguous severable territory. In the remainder 
the population is entirely intermingled. Hence a 
transfer of population is as impracticable a's any 
plan of territorial redistribution. Between the 
North-West & North-East there is a large stretch 
of territory populated by a predominance of Hin- 
dus. Out of the 28 districts in the Punjab alone 
17 in the West are predominantly Muslim whilst 
the remaining 11 are non-Muslim including Hindus 
and Sikhs. 

In Bengal we ate faced with a similar prob- 
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communities.! jIn .Assam (the Muslims-represent 
.idughly .oiie ibird of > the .population. Sind,. 
Baluchistan and the North ’West Frpntieriprovin- 
ces have a predominance of the Muslim commu- 
nity,ithongh there -is'still-the problem 'of interm- 
ingling. - , ' ' 

A- ’Careful study of .the population .question' 
leaves us still with approximately 60 million 
hluslims in Jinnah’s promised land with alhiostflS 
million non-Muslims as a minority. It is hardly 
conceivable' that^O odd millions wohld consider 
Jinnah's adequate safeguards as a sufficient 'andu- 
cerhent for them to jeopardise '.their ‘ future 
particularly when ‘they* will not have a voice in 
the government. The question then arises of the 
30'million Muslims that will be leftin Hindustan^ 
and, above.all Jinnah has not taken .into account 
the status of the Indian 'states within .Pakistan^ 
jvhose rulers* privileges of sovereignty have been 
guaranteed by the Paramount Power. -Quite a 
considerable proportion of theMusUm community 
are State's subjects. - 

' ‘ Apart from 'the fact that such a huge mino- 
rity in Pakistan and Hindustan can be a disrupt- 
ing influence several questions crop- up in ^he 
readers mind which need a satisfactory answer. 

fl) \Vh*o will enforce th'e observance of the 
pledges safeguards or guarantees to the minorities 
in Pakistan ? If it is the British that jinnah relies 
upon to see fair play in both Hindustan and 
Pakistan it will only be a . jepetition of p^st 
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history in connection With the British ailthority 
resulting in a petpetnatioh of foreign domina- 
tion. (2) How will the. governing body of 
Pakistan administer the North-East and North- 
West territories of this Utopia except through a 
Corridor which again 'Will require a third power’s 
interference to maintain its atatusquo'l Recent 
history of 'corridors’ regardless of their geographi- 
cal position show clearly that they are not con- 
ducive to national or international peace. (3) If 
the Muslims as a large minority in India claim 
Pakistan as a means of self-determination for 
fear of losing their identity or communal rights, 
so do the non-Muslims who form just as large a 
i proportion of the minority question m ‘Pakistan’ 
by the same argument, have equal rights in claim- 
ing seccession and establishing sovereign rights 
through other 'stans*. If this point is conceeded 
we will have every community establishing ‘stans* 
od infinitum .in India, till this disease covers the 
whole world,’. (4) If the Muslim League holds 
that the 'adequate safeguards’ are sufficient 
guarantees for the 40 odd million minority in 
Pakistan of 100 million people it would be just as 
■feasible to expect such safeguards to be equally 
effective in India as a whole for the 92 million 
Muslim minority out of a total population of 
over 400 million inhabitants? (5) How can peace 
and amity be secured .when the Muslims on the 
border line of Hindustan will claim affinity with 
the Muslims in Pakistan and the Hindus on the 
borders of Pakistan will lay a similar claim of 
affinity to the Hindus in Hindustan? 
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What proves' to be the biggest blnff of the 
present day is Jinnah's 'two-nation’ theory, it is 
strange indeed that so many centuries have pass- 
ed and that Jinnah himself has spent the better 
part of his life before discovering that there were 
two separate nations in India. Indian history at 
ho time has ever recorded the size and number of 
Muslim invasions of this country*- to measure up 
to the colossal figures of the Muslim community 
as returned by the census of 1941. 

Economically we realise that Pakistan will 
be far from self-sufficient. It will have to support 
the two deficit provinces of Sind and the North- 
West Frontier Provinces which receive a subven- 
tion of approximately one crore (100,00,000) each. 
Bengal will ^e in need of financial support owing 
to her recent misfortunes. The Punjab which 
owes it’s prosperity in a • large measure to the 
armed services, is also dependent for its finance 
and administration on the All-India budget. U 
the resources of Pakistan are • compared with 
’those of Hindustan we then begin to realise that 
the sponsors of this chimerical scheme have not 
'a leg to stand on. Total Revenue of Pakistan 
.'will approximate from every source 61 crores of 
’Rupees while Hindustan will realise 98 crores of 
'Rupees. Even Dr. Ambcdkar whom Nichols 
and Jinnah quote as an authority on this partition 
scheme cannot help concluding as quoted by 
V. B. Kulkarni in Is Pakistan necessary" ‘'Dr 
Ambcdkar thinks that the revenues derived from 
the Hindu majority blocks in Pakistan most be 
deducted from the total revenue of Rs. 60 crores, 
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•as he does not propose to allow the Leagae to 
annex these areas. The result will be to quote 
his own words. *To put it into concrete terms 
while the revenues of Pakistan and the Eastern 
Muslim State will be Rs. 60 crores minus 24 
crores i. e. 36 crores the revenues of Hindustan 
will be 96 crores plus 24 crores i.e. 120^ (Thoughts 
-on Pakistan P 65). Yet the learned Doctor is 
not troubled over the financial position of Pakis- 
tan which he so enthusiastically supports*'. 

How this partition will affect the defence of 
the country is another problem to be solved. 
The invasions will invariably come through the 
North as history has proved repeatedly and if 
there are two separate independent. zones without 
.any central authority to direct a joint defence 
policy, Pakistan will prove to be the weakest link 
to resist aggression from any side by any power. 
Even Professor Coupland an authority on the 
-subject of India felt constrained to admit that 
Defence was a very big obstacle for the cham- 
pions of Pakstan to overcome. 

If Pakistan has so many drawbacks and is 
impracticable, why does Jinnah persist in pushing 
it on to the Indian political stage, is a question 
that the reader may well ask? The answer is 
simple. The Pakistan stunt is a good bargaining 
•counter with which Jinnah hopes toachieve a fifty- 
fifty share in the seats both Provincial and Central 
of the Legislatures, Executive, Judiciary, equal 
shares in the army, public and national bodies for 
Ihis community of 92 million Muslims against 310 
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million non-Muslim^. ' ’ • ' 

In .Bombay NoV : -8th *45 jinnah in an inter- 
view ^Vith the Associated'Press of America defined' 
the nebulous theory -of .Pakistan which -is ,.repro-‘, 
duced below, ‘‘Mr, jinnah emphasised and' reem- 
phasised that he spoke ■ior,himseJf,' as‘a citizen: 
and as President of the League- • -But thedirect- 
ing genius of ••the forces of Pakistan did not 
intend to try jto .dictate to the, constitution draft- 
ing legislative bodies of Pakistan,’ ahd did, not 
want'to create an impression - that be was trying 
to do so now. '-.Some of' the '-highlights of his- 
statements on the various phases of the 'Pakistan- 
controversy maybe summed up as' follows.'* '■ 

“Geographically • Pakistan would embrace 
all' of the North-Western Frontier, Baluchistan, 
Sind and the'Punjab. Province in North Westerm 
India. On 'the Eastern ^side of India would be 
the other portion of Pakistan composed of Assam- 
and Bengal. ^ ‘ 

“Politically Pakistan 'would be a ’democracy 
Mr. Jinnah said, he’hoped.its major industrial 
and public utility services ’would be socialised. 
The component states -or provinces of Pakistan, 
would have autonomy.’* • ' - 

. . .“Economically Mr. Jinnah continued, Pakis- 

tan divided into two separate ■ zones was . just as 
sound an undertaking as if it were a country with 
all of its states in one block, that’ its natural 
resources and .population would be sufUcieot to- 
make it a great world power.*’ 
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t “Declaring' that I^kistan would -embrace- 
a population of some one-hundred million .persons 
Mr. Jinnah added “England became a power with, 
only a population of thirty five million- Pakistan 
would become .one of the most powerful states 
economically.” 

“He said that even .now a Muslim League 
Committee is studying the field for developing 
Pakistan as a nation- There is ,a great future 
for it, with .its still untouched %iron, petro- 
leum sulphur, coal and other mineral deposits, 
many of which already have been mapped. The 
Punjab is putting up one of the greatest hydro- 
electric stations in the world, and this will mean a 
rural electrification and industrial development 
programme.” 

.“He said there would be ample revenues from 
^equitable taxation levied in a manner consistent 
with social justice,’ to finance good government 
and ‘allow us to have a state as good as any in 
the world and better than many sovereign count- 
ries on the map of the world'today”' 

“This would be a Muslim State” Mr. Jinnah ■ 
said “As far as' the Mussalman is concerned there- 
would be no social barriers of any kind against 
- Hindus or anyone else. The Mussulmans are a 
people who believe in, and act on the basic princi- 
ple of equality” A. P, of America.- 

To this vague definition we cannot help but 
aaV I'&r. .ymna’n ■to rep’iy -in definite terms, to a_ 
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questionaire pat in The Sind Observer by a con- 
tributor. “Questions to Qaid-e-Azam (Jinnah’s 
title). 

“Will Mr. Jinnah please answer?” 

'‘Well known for his jugglery with words Mr. 
Jinnah in his latest statement tells us that he is 
not fighting the Hindus, but that the struggle for 
Pakistan means freedom for- both Hindus and 
Muslims. Even if it were so, millions through- 
out India have grave doubts and misgivings 
regarding the Muslim League Leaders plans 'and 
professions. Will Mr. Jinnah therefore on the eve 
of 'his victory’ celebrations please answer the 
following. 

(1) “What are the territories of Pakistan 
and the percentages of Muslims and non-Muslims 
in each of the territories claimed ?” 

(2) “Muslims as a backward community have 
been demanding (and getting) preferential 
rights and treatment. Will such preferences be 
conceded and given to Hindus, Sikhs, Budhists 
Christians and Harijans in Pakistan?” 

(3) “Is the demand for Pakistan to seek poll- • 
tical justice, equal, economic opportunity and 
better education, or is it a desire to dominate non- 
Muslims in Pakistan ?” 

^4) "Will Pakistan have Islam as a state 
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religion? Or will it be a secnlar state? If the 
state will have Islam as 'its official religion, how 
do you guarantee freedom of religion to non« 
Muslims ? The past history refutes any claims 
to such a guarantee?’* 

(5) “Will Pakistan government directly or 
indirectly encourage conversion of non-Muslim 
to Islam or vice versa ? If through reconversion 
the Muslim population becomes a minority where 
will then Pakistan be ?** 

(6) ■ “Will non-Muslims have the right to 
claim self - determination in Pakistan territories 
as you claim for Muslims in India ?“ 

(7) “Is Pakistan to be created by the will of all 
the people in each of the territories claimed or only 
by the will of the Muslims living in each territory, 
or by the will of all Muslims living all over India?” 

(8) “ If Muslims outside the claimed territo- 
ries have no voice in creating Pakistan how is 
their-opinion and clamour for it relevant to the 
issue?” 

(9) “What system of government do youpro- 
pose for Pakistan 7 If democracy* define it as 
you propose to establish it ?“ 

(10) “Will yon permit political parties to be 

formed among Mulims and non-Muslims without 
any government interference?” . • 

(11) “Will there be adult (including women) 
franchise and joint electorates ?” 



(12) ' “Wiil the minorities have the status of 

•statutory' minorities?- and; how do you’ propose tb 
protect them?” • - ' 

(13) “What would be Pakistan's relations with 
the adjoining Muslim states? Would you work 
■for a pan-lslamic or pan-Arabic or pan-Iranian 
state?” 

(14) “If. a foreign Muslim state invaded Pakis- 
tan would you accept their rule ?■ Would you fight 
them?” 

(15) “What would be your attitude to Muslim 

minorities in ' Pakistan 'eg; Ahrars, ; Shias, 
M'omins etc ' . . ’ ' 

■ (16) “What is Muslim culture? Is' there such 
.a.thing as-Indian MusUmvCulture? Which. of the 
two you consider is. in danger?” 

(17) “Why- do you advocate Urdu' as’ the 
language of the Indian Muslims?” 

(18) “What percentage of Indian Muslims 
know, speak, read and write the high, flown 
Lucknow, Urdu? Please give,, figures. province- 
wise ?” 

(19) “Why not adopt Arabic as the. language 

of the Indian MUslims, if'you consider Islam in 
India must have its own language ?” ■ ' ■ 

(20) “Why, have you chosen the Provinces you 
•claim ? Do they, give you homogeneity? Do you' 
think that the' average 45' percent non-Muslim 
minority will make Pakistan safe ?,” 

(2Ia)f"If the'8 percent Muslims in Hindustan 
will not have the treatment the 45 percent non- 
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■MMslim.wouId cIaim in r;afcistan, what would you 
•do tp ensure reciprocity ?” 

(b) “In order, to achieve homogeneity, would 
, you agree to withdraw all Muslims from Hindustan 
.and force all- non-Muslims to leave Pakistan 
“{One Nation Walla}“. ' , 


A reproduction of Mr. Asaf All’s invitation to 
the Muslim League to “Let .The - World Know 
What -takistan Constitution Is*’ is woll worth stU" 
■dying.; New Delhi Oct; 2nd 1945” “A nation is al- 
-ways a political entity and not a religions one. 
Hindus and Muslims are definitelv two communit- 
ies But certainly not two nations” declared Mr. 
Asaf Ali, membor Congress Working Committee 
.and' Convener of the Defence Committee I. N A. 
■soldiers, while replying to a question of a represen- 
tative of the press on what he thought of the two- 
nation theory, ’ 


-tt ^ delusion” proceeded Mr. Asaf Alii 

to. talk of Hindus and Muslims residing within, 
geographical frontiers of India as. two nations 1* 
■can understand a general term like ‘Hindee’ or 
■ Hindustani’ being applied to Hindus. Muslims' 
and others living in this country. I can also under- 
stand religious communities as Muslims Hindus'' 
Chrisdans, Sikhs and others who live in this coun-’ 
try. The Mushm community consists of Africans 
Iranians, the Turkish and in.fact all Muslims liv- 
ing any where in the world? So is the Christian 
■community made up of Christians ah over 'the 
jplanet. .* • 

‘Ht is 'only the 'oneness of economic ' 
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tical needs and interests of different comnmnities 
living in a particular country that makes up a 
nation. I do not see any justification for dividing: 
a common country of Hindus, Muslims and others 
along the lines of religious cleavages. Such a 
division will not only complicate, but not solve the 
vital problems of the country”. 

“The defence policy of a country is determ- 
ined by its neighbours. If the neighbours are pow- 
erful, immense defensive forces will have to be 
maintained. Consequently the proposed Pakistan 
will have to organise and maintain immense defence 
forces both in the North Westand N orth East unless 
the defence of Pakistan is to be the responsibility 
of the whole of Hindustan or some other great 
power, say the British. But in the second case the 
Kind of freedom which the sponsors of Pakistan 
contemplate will not merely become problematical 
but will also be a source of inescapable weakness, 
Finances necessary to maintain a huge force in 
the widely separated parts of Pakistan will run into 
astronomical figures, and I fail to see where' all this 
money will come from. On the other band, these 
two areas being fully autonomous may enter into 
common federation for the purposes of common 
defence and all India services and other common 
interests.” 

“Mr:Asaf Ali suggested to the advocates of 
Pakistan to come to grips with the details and let 
the world know what the constitution of the proposed 
states wouldbe. “The 1940resolution of the League 
which foreshadows the vague grouping of conlip- 
uous areas definitely authorised the Working Com- 
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TTiittee of the All India Moslim League to produce 
a draft constitution which has not been forthcom- 
ing up to this day. Had it been done the contro- 
versy would have proceeded on realistic lines. The 
voters would have been able to judge whether the 
Provinces remaining outside the federated India 
could ever improve the lot of those who have been 
allowed to nurse this illusion.” 

“He emphasised that the freedom could never 
he won by resolutions, debates and^controversies 
but always by sacrifices. “Had those’* he added 
“who have been passing resolutions and holding 
debates, associated themselves with the struggle 
for freedom they would have achieved their real 
purpose long ago.” 

“Referring to the belief in certain quarters 
that Pakistan will be protected by some outside 
power preferably the British, till it was strong 
enough to protect itself, Mr: Asaf All remarked 
‘Then it will not be a free sovereign state, but 
another Indian state added to the 600 already 
existing,”’ 

Another viewpoint of Pakistan on its economic 
implications is of more interest ‘‘Calcutta Sept: 
20th 1945 (A.P.I.)” the view that Pakistan is not 
a practicable proposition either economically or fina- 
ncially, is expressed by Mr; N.R. Barker formerly 
commerce member of the Government of India, 
who was a member of the sub-committee of the 
Sapru Committee on the economic and financial 
aspects of Pakistan.” 
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“Mr: Sarber states this in a note on the mem* 
orandum of Sir Homi Modi and Mr. John Matthal 
the two other members^of the sub-committee.” . 

“Mr: Sarker considers that the views expres- 
sed by his colleagues that the separation would 
appear to be workable on economic grounds judged 
solely by the test of ability (a) to maintain existing 
standards of Jiving and (b) to meet’ budgetary req- 
uirements on a prewar basis, but excluding provi- 
sion for defence does not appear to constitute 
approach from a proper angle- For one thing there 
is no reason why we should exclude defence expe- 
nditure which is a vital factor. If the defence 
expenditure were included Pakistan would be an 
unsound proposition from the point of vietr of 
the budget.” 

‘‘For another the first test, namely the main- 
tenance of existing standards of living, is hardly 
sufficient. To say that under Pakistan the present 
low standards of living would be maintained 
should constitute not .an economic justification 
but just the reverse says Mr. Sarker. If, in addi- 
tion the considerations of economic development 
with a view to improving the standard of living 
of the people were taken into account, the econo- 
mic arguments against Pakistan would appear to 
be overwhelming/' 

“Mr. Sarker believes that thedivjslonof Indii 
into two separate' states will bo highly prejudicial 
particularly to Pakistan areas and specially if 
they are constituted district-wise. It is no c-xag* 



aeration to say that if India were divided on the 
basis cif religion the Hindu area would have 
almost a monopoly of the mineral wealth. Conse- 
•quently Pakistan would be placed at a great dis- 
advantage in respect to industrial development. 
It is true that Pakistan would have substantial 
water power. But it is doubtful if a country is able 
to grow into a strong self - reliant economy by 
virtue of water power alone while poverty in respect 
of other essential economic resources is so pro- 
nounced.” 

‘‘Economically a divided India would be con- 
demned to a standard of living which may even 
be lower than what it is today, says Mr. Barker. Also 
a completely independent state in the North East 
or in Bengal would be incapable of defence 
against powerful invasion and render the rest of 
India equally defenceless. A single government 
for India is thus rooted in the sheer necessity of 
economic existence. Mere defence requirements 
Mr. Barker thinks wHI outstrip the resources of 
Pakistan and the matter of financing the other 
heads of expenditure will be out of question. He 
adds that the estimate of the budgetary position 
of Pakistan in the memorandum is not strictly 
accurate. If Pakistan were to be constituted 
districtwise expenditure will have to be incurred 
on many items which do not appear to have been 
considered in the memorandum. 

Another authoritative view on this preposterous 
comes Itoitj \hepen a CDTrespondent of the 
Civil and Military Gazette as late as March 3rd 1946* 
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Apart from going overthesame grounds of Jinnah’s 
lack of moral justification in his Pakistan claim he 
gives us the view that ‘*It is doubtful whether the 
Muslim League claim for Pakistan including 
geographically contiguous areas of Sind the North 
West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and the 
Punjab on the North Western Frontier and 
Bengal and Assam on the Eastern border can in 
the face in the election results he morally sustain- 
ed. The North West Frontier Province and 
Assam as the verdict of voters indicate are defini- 
tely opposed to Pakistan.” 

“Besides the securing of all Muslim seats in 
the provincial legislatures by the League does 
not entitle it to claim the whole of the Punjab 
or Sind Provinces as at present constituted. The 
League’s claim to have Pakistan applies only ic^ 
those districts in Sind, the Punjab and Bengal 
which are predominantly populated bv Muslims. 
To this there can be no opposition if it is conceded 
that by virtue of only religion the Muslims of 
India form a separate nation”. 

“The question which will baffle the League 
more than other parties is whether the number of 
districts with predominantly Muslim population 
can form a sizeable state to be economically self- 
sufficent and able to defend itself against foreign 
aggression and maintain internal order.” 

“Division of India will also mean division of 
assets and liabilities in proportion to the number 
of people in the two different groups. To a umt 
going out of India little choice will be given ii' 
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■financial matters and therefore the liquidation 
>of all liabilities apportioned to it' may be too 
•formidable a burden to bear.” 

“Pakistan will have to shoulder two kinds of 
liabilities. First it must pay to acquire ownership 
•of sueh existing assets as Railways, particularly 
the whole of the North Western Railway and the 
East Indian and other railways, and other centrally 
administered departments like Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Income Tax, Salt, Currency, Customs, and 
the cost of the all-India services. To these will 
be added a good share of India’s war debt.” 

“Pakistan on its asset side will be entitled 
to sterling balances, but only to a limited share 
equal to the number of people residing in the 
area; In other words the financial obligations are 
of such stupendous magnitude, running into 
hundreds of crores of rupees that before Pakistan 
is able to administer itself, it will be burdened 
with unbearable debts- Revenue resources with- 
in its own territory are meagre. ^There is no tax 
on agricultural produce and there are few indus- 
tries. On the other hand the Punjab whose 
soldiers by way of salaries and pensions derive a 
large income from the Government of India will 
be deprived of it. It is not likely that Hindustan 
will agree to write off all the liabilities which will 
accrue to Pakistan when it claims to be a separate 
political entity.” 

Since we have dealt with the technical aspect 
■of this Utopia let us turn to the other aspects 
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which aJso have a direct bearing on the strength of 
the claim. A press notice dated Feb : 16th 194& 
on the N.W. ‘Frontier Assembly elections states 
“the Province' has given a verdict in the 
present elections" says Hakim Abdul Jalil 
Nadvi President of the Peshawar Congress 
Committee in a statement to the press. He added 
“It is not only the rural frontier but the urban 
frontier also which is against the Muslim League. 
Even in Peshawar City which is considered the 
stronghold of the Muslim League about 16000 
votes were secured collectively by two Muslim 
League candidates and about 22,000 votes were cast 
against the Muslim League.lt requires no further 
proof that Peshawar Muslims are also with the F re- 
ntier Muslimsand do not like the Muslim League.”" 

Another contributor in an article called 
Current Coin in the Daily Gazette writes "The 
Muslim League demand for Pakistan has been 
analysed from different points of viewduring recent 
months. Economically and Financially Pakistan 
has been proved to be Impractical, but it was how- 
ever left to a Muslim divine to examine it and show 
how it violates the Islamic ideal. Asked about his 
views on Mr. Jinnah’s ‘two nation* theory Moulana 
Habibul Rahman a well kno»vn Ahrar leader said 
in a press interview "Islam which is a world reli- 
gion cannot be bound up to a particular nationa- 
lity, Nor could it be circumscribed into a state, 
Islam seeks to develop all nationalities and 
countries. To bind it down to a particular area or 
a set of people is against the spirit and teachings 
of Islam." Justifying this obscr^*ation the Moulana 
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cited an instance from early Islamic history of 
Abu Bakar the first Caliph and Abdul Jalil one of 
the greatest opponents of Islam. •' ‘‘Although both 
were of the same nationality and tribe (Querishis) 
they were opponents in religion- It was clear 
therefore" added Moulana Habibnl Rahman “that 
religion could not determine the nationality" and 
yet the League raises the bogey of ‘‘Islam in 
Danger” whenever it presses its demands for 
Pakistan". 

"Associated Press of India report dated Simla 
July 2nd, "Mr. Khalil-ul-Rehman Secretary Bengal 
Provincial Momin Ansar Conference has sent 
the following telegram to Moulana Abul Kalam 
Azad. ‘Five crores of Momins do not subscribe to the 
Muslim League’s policy, Mr: Jinnah cannot speak 
for them, the Mdmin community claims representat- 
ion in the Interim Government" Later on Sept:26th 
at Allahabad the same community held that 
"There can only be one meaning of Pakistan in 
India, that is to strengthen foreign rule. We can- 
not tolerate this, and this is our fundamental 
difference with the League”. They asserted that 
recently the conference of different groups of 
nationalist Muslims held at Delhi had decided 
to falsify the Muslim League claim to represent 
all Muslims in its fold in India. They said the 
Nationalist Muslims were busy organising them- 
selves to fight the forth-coming elections.’’ 

Another Associated Press of India report of 
July 2nd Simla mentions that Moulana Abul 
Kalam Azad the Congress President has received 



a telegram from Mr: Shamsuddin Ahmed Presi- 
dent, NikhiJ Banga Krishak Proja Samiti and 
leader of the Krishak -Proja Parliamentary Party, 
saying “Mr: Jinnah*s claim to speak as the sole 
representative of the Muslims in India and as 
President of the Muslim League is fantastic defe- 
ated and discredited”. Mr: Sham«uddin adds 
“The Congress will forfeit it’s claim to represent 
itself as the only national political institution, if it 
fails to speak on behalf of the Nationalist Muslims 
of India.” 

In Poona on the 25th Dec: 1945 “a resolution 
stating that the Shias could not support the Muslim 
League demand for Pakistan was adopted today 
at the meeting of the Council of Action of the All 
PartiesSHI Aconferencc, Mr: Husseinbhoy Laljee 
presiding*” 

“The Council decided to work for the indep- 
endence of India shoulder to shoulder with other 
organisations. The Council/eared that the establis- 
hment of Pakistan would ostensibly result in the 
establishment of the Hanafi Shariur in that area, a 
Shariat, which was fundamentally di/Ferent 
from the Shariat JafTri’ or Imamia Law. which was 
followed by the Shias.’’ 

“The Lahore resolution of the Muslim 
League wherein it was stated that provision would 
be made in the constitution for adequate and effe- 
ctive protection of the religious, cultural, economic 
and political rights of the minorities, did not mal-'c 
clear whether the Shia community would be rccog- 
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nised as a minority in the constitution. On the 
•contrary the attitude of the Muslim League High 
command refusing to recognise the Shias as a 
separate important Muslim minority to be governed 
by its own Sharia, made the Shias sceptical of the 
•demand of the Muslim League for Pakistan, and 
the council thought that it was not possible for the 
Shias to support the Muslim League demand.” 

*‘Alter referring to its fruitless efforts to ccme 
to an agreement with the Muslim League the Coun 
-cil authorised its President to approach other 
political organisations to secure their co-operation 
for the recognition of the rights of the Shias as a 
distinct and important minority in the future cons- 
titution of India. The Council called upon the 
Shias to abstain from exercising their right of 
franchise in the forth-coming elections as a protest 
against Shias not getting adequate represen- 
tation in the legislatures, political, and civil 
bodies in proportion to their political importance 
and numerical strength of three crores, and the 
indifference shown by the Muslim League towards 
their demands.” 

A prominent Muslim Allama Mashriqui, Lea- 
der of the Khaksars exposed League pretensions 
in the course of his speech (in Bombay on Nov: 
■Qth 1945) “severely criticised the policy and prog- 
ramme of the Muslim League which he said was 
a body of Nawabs and misguided men, who have 
conspired with the British Government to fight 
the Congress. He declared that the Muslim League 
was a body of a few selfish people who could never 
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claim to represent 'a hundred million Mussulmans 
of India.” ' 

If the' Ahrars, M6niins> Shias, Majlis and 
Azad Muslims do not support Jinnah’s Pakistan 
how does Nichols manage to assert that “Jinnah’s 
loo million Muslims will march to the left, to the 
right, to the front, to the rear at his bidding and 
at nobody else’s” (Verdict on India P: 188)? In all 
probability he must have been in a prolonged 
trance when assimilating his facts on Jinnah’s 
Utopia or his mathematical acumen must be on par 
with the high standard of the British propaganda 
department. 

Other communities also exhibit the same de* 
termination in refusing to accept such a chimerical 
scheme. At Lahore on Sept: 30th 1946 "at the 
central Akali Da! conference the Sikhs passed a 
resolution to co*operate with the Congress, provided 
the latter undertook to undauntedly support the 
Akhand Hindustan and refused to accept Pakistan 
at any cost.” 

Recently in London the Secretary of the Mus- 
lim League condemned Jinnah's outlook on Feb; 
4th, Reuter reports "The man most qualified to 
lead India in her fight for independence is Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, says Mr. Sayed Abdul Majid 
Quraishy, General Secretary of the London Branch 
of All-India Muslim League in his letter of rcsig' 
nation to the President Mr. Mohammad 
Abbas AH.” 
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“Mr. Qur^ishy is leaving the League to join the 
pro-Congress India League, because he says the 
Muslim League is not representative of Mussul- 
mans. *I can no longer associate myself with your 
organisation in view of its suicidal and uncompro- 
mising attitude towards our great Indian indepen- 
dence movement, under the able leadership of that 
great socialist Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru,' says 
Quraishy in his letter 

“I have lost faith in the leadership of Mr. 
Jinnah and Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan because 
they failed to accept Pandit Nehru’s offer of 95 
per cent Pakistan. At this crucial moment in ' 
India’s history all anti-imperialist forces in India 
should join hands to achieve independence.” 

Independent authoritative foreign comment is 
contained in Mr, Phillip’s (President Roosevelt’s 
Personal Envoy) report New Delhi Jan 7th. “That 
in the long run the vast majority of Muslims will 
join with the peasants and workers of all religions, 
and the Hindu - Muslim problem as it appears 
today will no longer exist, is the prophecy made 
by Mr. William Phillips one time President 
Roosevelt’s Personal envoy in India, in the report 
he submitted to the U. S. Government after his 
return from India. The report has so far been 
kept a secret”. 
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“Referring to the Muslim League’s demand 
the report says “The Muslim leaders have 
not proved that Muslim interests as such 
were endangered by Congress rule. What does 
appear evident from a survey of the years of pro- 
vincial autonomy is that the Muslim League as 
a political party will not have an opportunity to 
gain control of the government, but will continue 
to occupy, except in a few provinces the position 
of a minority in the Assemblies and in the Central 
Legislature, also it cannot hope to capture a 
majority of the seats. This is the real grievance 
of the Muslim League. It explains the concern 
of Mr. Jinnah and other Muslim leaders- over the 
Congress attitude towards the states. It explains 
the demand of Pakistan.” , The report adds “The 
Muslim objection to self government for India on 
the ground that the Congress will continue to 
dominate political affairs is no longer valid”. 

“Furthermore there is every reason to suppose 
that the Muslim League itself. will be - affected by 
changes in other political organisations. In the 
first place the Muslim ' community as a political 
party has only an artificial unity. ' Like other 
religious groups it comprises various 'classes which 
have been more or less welded together'politically 
by the 'device of separate electorate. There is 
already evidence to indicate that the Muslim 
workers and peasants«are becoming increasingly 
'aware of their unity with the Hindgs of the same 
class. The Muslims are beginning to realise that 
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religion does not obliterate class distinction or 
produce a community of interest'\ 

Again “Mr, Jinnah's accusation that the sole 
aim of the Congress is to annihilate every other 
organisation in the country is his interpretation 
of the fact, that the Congress continued to pursue 
a policy of expansion by endeavouring to win 
adherents from all elements to the Indian popula- 
tion. Complete success in this would have result- 
ed in the dissolution of the Muslim League and 
other communal and sectional organisations.” 

“But the purpose of the Congress was not to 
set itself up as a Fascist government, but to unify 
India in order to gain the objective independence 
and the right of Indians to frame their own cons- 
titution. The fact remains that the entire policy 
of the' Congress during the years the Congress 
ministers were in power was centred round the effort 
to hold the organisation together, and to increase 
its strength in order to secure independence for 
India’*. 

‘‘It must be noted that the sweeping allega- 
' tions contained in Mr. Jinnah’s '‘Deliverance Day 
Resolution’’ continuing the report says “are not 
supported by the evidence accumulated , and' pre- 
sented by various Muslim League -Reports, even . 
if these- were validated. The charge that the 
Congress governments did their best to destroy 
Muslim culture rests principally upon a few isolat- 

w.s.vav/ie.'a ' -5;^ ♦Aa xA iixmi 

schools curriculum, and such measures as the 
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Wardha Scheme of basic education, or the use of 
•certain text books. ■ The case of economic or 
political discrimination is e%'en weaker.” 

The report added, *‘that communal distur* 
bances assumed alarming proportions during the 
years of the Congress ministries is also not based 
on facts. In fact the Hindu-Muslim riots were 
frequent in Bengal and the Punjab during the 
same period, and were more numerous in the 
Punjab than in any one Congress province. An 
unbiased judgment would consider the disturban- 
ces an outcome of growing cleavage between the 
Muslims and Hindus which owed its deveJope- 
ment quite as much to the • communal spirit em- 
phasised by the Muslim League as to any other 
single factor.” (Daily Gazette). 

Another press report from Washington March 
6th 1946 'Tt is utterly inconceivable that there 
can be a successful Muslim' movement” Mr. 
Emanuel Celler (Democrat) declared in a letter 
Sent to Pandit Nehru yesterday”. 

‘‘Mr. Celler added ‘The economic and politi- 
•cal problems involved would be insurmountable 
and eventually any enthusiasm for Pakistan would 
•evaporate’”. ■ • . • ^ 

“Mr. Celler who headed the successful fight to 
get the Lower Chamber of Congress to pass ' the 
Indian Immigration Bill told Pandit Nehru ‘\Ve 
Liberals in the United States confidently hope 
that your party will ‘receive an overwhelming 
popular mandate' as the chosen instrument to • 
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deliver India from British misrule. We are as- 
disturbed as you that Muslims desire an indepen- 
dent Pakistan’ Mr. Celler expressed the hope that 
differences would disappear once independence 
was achieved” (Reuter)* 

‘De Valera opposes Pakistan’ so heads a press 
report from Bombay dated 2nd. “According to 
the London correspondent of the Bombay Chro- 
nicle in a letter to Mr. Subrata Row Choudhry, 
President of the Cambridge University Indian 
Majlis, President De Valera has expressed the 
■earnest hope that Indians would learn a serious 
lesson from Ulster and do everything to preserve 
the unity of India. Mr. De Valera concludes ‘Do 
not vivisect India Avert the tragedy which will 
only help the enemies of India’ 

We have subjected this nebulous idea to 
every exhaustive test ranging from economy and 
moral rights down to political opinion both in the 
country (from all sections) and abroad, and find' 
that also on account of the recent elections the 
vision of a solid Muslim sovereign state covering 
the upper part of India has completely, vanished. 
Eight Congress provinces with a definite coalition 
in the Punjab to be followed with the possibility 
of one in Sind has been the death knell of such 
nebulous theories of 1940-1944, even though there 
might be a plebiscite of districts. What Nehru 
meant by 95 percent Pakistan was' that the pre- 
dominantly Muslim districts could secede and 
focux thelt own state. a.s. the Hindus, Slkbs an.d 
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other communities coaid not be dragged into- 
Pakistan unwillingly. But this concession appears 
to Jinnah as a ‘Dead Pakistan’ and a 'lifeless ske- 
leton’ and not a ‘Live Pakistan’. So notv tve 
have two distinct definitions of Pakistan which 
unfortunately Nichols did not elicit from his hero 
‘Mr. Jinnah’ namely the Pakistan of the ‘dead,’ 
and the ‘living’. 

It would be fitting to end this autopsy with a 
reproduction of a part of an editorial in the “Sind 
Observer*’ dated March 20th 1946. ‘‘Nor can 
the Muslim League force unwilling parties like 
the Sikhs and Hindus to come into it, to make it 
by their efforts a live and not a dead thing." 

“It is thus a vanished vision, for with the 
Frontier Province excluded Pakistan is not a 
possible strategic unit, and so is it in the Hast with 
Assam excluded. ‘History and Geography have 
willed’ says Mr. Brailsford ‘that Muslims should 
live in peace with their Hindu neighbours. Even 
if they get Pakistan, thirty millions of them will 
be left outside it's borders, and therefore, as the 
British Government is in' earnest to transfer power 
Mr. Jinnah himself must come down ,from his 
high horse* ". 

We would recommend that before advocating 
any partitioning scheme Mr. Nichols devotes him- 
self to a- more diligent study of world history* to 
realise that if such schemes were practical they 
would have been employed in Russia, America, 


-s 



and Canada to name only a few. It is fairly 
evident that this side of his education has been 
alm’ost neglected. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Mr. Nichol’s Jinnah. 


Nichols inten’iew with Jinnah brings man)' 
points to the intelligent reader's notice 
a more satisfactory explanation. If as N>phois 
oilotes in this meeting that Jinnah gave him to 
understand, that by claiming Pakistan he was 
thinking in terms of life, of Muslim history, their 
heroes art, architecture, music, laws, and juris- 
prudence and to set down in his own words Inal 
these things our outlook is not only fundaincn 
uSy different but often radically 
the^Hindus. " e arc different beings. There is 
nothin" in life which links us together. Our 
nam«' our clothes, our foods ...... they are a 1 

ddSm’nt. our economic life, our educational ideas. 
oLr treatment of women, our attitude to animals. 
X challenge each other at every point of the 
, t* ‘We bc"in lo wonder how the 
n„r.s r1 managed to bear it for all these 
Muslim mar > rs MnM.A. Jinnah on the 

“Spoilt-" Th^ l-leet Strict ‘.Messiah' 
Beverley NichoB? 
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Muslims and Hindus are co-sharers” states Pro- 
fessor Abdul Majid Khan of Lahore commenting 
on Mr: Jinnah's interview appearing in the News 
Chronicle London, in which he was reported to 
have said th'at he was not an Indian. 

Professor Majid says “It is mischievous and 
misleading for anyone to saj' that we (Hindus arrd 
Muslims) are not only different and distinct but 
antagonistic” He says that impartial historians 
have maintained that settlers in India from adj- 
oiningMusltm countries for centuries have blended 
what is the noblest and best m both Hindu and 
Muslim cultures.” 

“To art and architecture, literature and lang- 
uage, metaphysics and music, history and philos- 
ophy, the land revenue as well as the administrative 
system of India, the Muslims have been contribu- 
ting for the last ten centuries their share of co- 
ordinated and synthetic culture which now occupies 
an exalted place in the world.” 

‘'Simply by the creation of artificial indepe- 
ndent states it is impossible to withdraw either the 
Hindu or Muslim culture into segregated non- 
assoctating areas.” 

“Professor Majid adds that the interests of 
Muslim peasants are essentially the same as those 
of the Hindu tillers pf the soil. The problems of 
Hindu and Muslim labourers are identical. The 
real conflict is between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have- 
nots'. Distribution of politicab and economic 
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CHAPTER XV, 

Mr. Ntchol’s Jmnah. , 

Nichols interview with Jinnah brings many 
points to the intelligent reader’s notice which need 
a more satisfactory explanation. If as Nichols 
quotes in this meeting that Jinnah gave him to 
understand, that by claiming Pakistan he ivas 
thinking in terms of life, of Muslim history, their 
heroes, art, architecture, music, laws, and juris- 
prudence and to set down in his own words ‘‘In all 
these things our outlook is not only fundamen- 
tally different but often radically antagonistic to 
the Hindus. We are different beings. There is 
nothing in life which links us together. Our 

names, our clothes, our foods they are all 

different, our economic life, our educational ideas, 
our treatment of women, our attitude to animals. 
We challenge each other ai ever)' point of the 
compass.” We begin to wonder how the poor 
Muslim martyrs managed to bear it for all these 
centuries, till the arrival of Mr:^^.A. Jinnah on the 
political scene, and the Fleet Street ‘Messiah 
Beverley Nichols? 

Yet another prominent Muslim Professor Majid 
criticising Jinnah (for declaring that he was no^ 3*' 
Indian) stated at a press interview with a repres* 
entative of the Associated Press of India on Apn/ 
2nd "It is atrocious forany.sonof the sacred soil 
of this countr}’ to say that he is not an Indhan, a* 
the whole of India is our motherland and in every 
walk of life, and in every sphere of activity the 
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Muslims and Hindus are co-sharers” states Pro- 
fessor Abdul Majid Khan of Lahore commenting 
on Mr: Jinnah’s interview appearing in the News 
Chronicle London, in which he was reported to 
have said th*at he was not an Indian. 

Professor Majid says ”It is mischievous and 
misleading for anyone to say that we (Hindus and 
Muslims) are not only different and distinct but 
antagonistic” He says that impartial historians 
have maintained that settlers in India from adj- 
oining Muslim countries for centuries have blended 
what is the noblest and best in both Hindu and 
Muslim cultures.” 

“To art and architecture, literature and lang- 
uage, metaphysics and music, histor>' and philos- 
ophy, the land revenue as well as the administrative 
system of India, the Muslims have been contribu- 
ting for the last ten centuries their share of co- 
ordinated and synthetic culture which now occupies 
an exalted place in the world.” 

“Simply by the creation of artificial indepe- 
ndent states it is impossible to withdraw either the 
Hindu or Muslim culture into segregated non- 
associating areas.” 

“Professor Majid adds that the interests of 
Muslim peasants are essentially the same as those 
of the Hindu tillers pf the soil. The problems of 
Hindu and Muslim labourers are identical. The 
real conflict is between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have- 
nots'. Distribution of political and economic 
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rights can never be ‘based on religious or theolo- 
gical differences he concludes”. 

Another aspect of this Utopia is brought into 
prominence with the question put by ‘Nichols to 
Mr. Jinnah and his reply. (Von I) ‘ Self: Are the 
Muslims likely to be richer or poorer under Pakis- 
tan ? and would you set up tariffs against the 
rest of India ?” 


“jinnah; 'I’ll ask you a question for a 
change. Supposing you were asked which you 

would prefer A rich England under Germany 

or a poor England free, what would your 
be?'” To which bright question Nichols could only 
mutter “Its hardly necessary to say”. One cannot 
help reflecting that this genius of the West who 
became an authority on India with only a year s 
intensive study’ could not even see the irrelerancy 
of the question, and was utterly incapable of fram- 
ing a fitting reply. There is no question of an 

analogy of the type given by Jinnah. India n 
never been /ree. She has been under the domi- 
nation of invaders from the early J'mes. v 
apart from this, we have the irtcfutablc lam 
that India has the lowest standard of hyms 
in the world, and if Pakistan will only result m 
lowering that standard for the Muslims then it ■ 
not worth while attaining. The rank and tile 
■ the Muslim community lead an almost hanu 
mouth existence and so far as_they arc .n 

the present arrangement or the ’status quo s 
holds good. If they had the slightest inkling tM' 
they will have to make farther sacrifices ana tna 
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Pakistan will not be a land of milk and honey, 
they would not be in such a hurry to shout 
^‘Pakistan Zindabad”. It is all very well for 
the leaders to say that they would rather Jive in 
poverty and enjoy freedom, than enjoy luxuries 
whilst losing their independence, but one has only 
to live in India for a month, leave alone Nichols’ 
*year,' to see how empty this declaration is, and that 
while the masses of Pakistan exist on bare necessi- 
ties they would still continue to live as extrava- 
gantly as they do under the British Raj. They 
probably intend feeding their community with 
fresh air and League slogans. 

The main task ahead of the Muslim leaders 
in general, and Jlnnah in particular, is the welfare 
of the masses. They should raise the standard 
all-round by service to India as a whole, than to 
satisfy their ‘ego’ by creating a Pakistan at the 
expense of their community. In short Jinnah and 
his ilk Would rather lord it over the confines of 
Pakistan than serve in Hindustan. In the Muslim 
League Jinnah stands well above his contempora- 
ries. The only men who offered some sort of 
competition instead of being ‘yes-men’ were Sir 
Sikandar Hayat Khan and Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq. Sir 
Sikandar is dead and Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq had to 
leave the League as it w’as not a big enough orga- 
nisation to have two fire-brands at the same time. 
So %Yith hardly any competitor to cast any rival 
shadow over the political brilliance of this perma- 
nent President of the League styled the Qaid-e- 

tryihg to preserve his precarious hold on Indian 
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politics to justify his position in the League, and 
the League itself as a counterpoise to the Congress. 
For if he were to become a realist for once and 
step down off his high horse and share in the 
common fight for independence his personal posi- 
tion in the political field would be almost lost in 
competition with such stalwarts like Jawaharlal 
Nehru, C.Rajagopalachariar, Moulana AbulKalam ' 
Azad, Bhulabhai Desai, Sarat Bose, Mahatma' 
Gandhi, Kajendra Prasad, 'Pandit Pant .and a 
host of others. 

If one were to accept the arguments of Jinnah 
on the difference of culture of the Hindus and 
Muslims and concede that government of such a 
mixed population 'could not function amicably, 
except through secession and the ultimate creation 
of Pakistan, might we also allow ourselves the lib- 
erty of drawing an analogy from the West and 
inquire of Jinnah as to how theapparentlysuccessful 
administration of U.S.S.R. and the United Slat 
-es has been achieved without introducing Pakistan 
of a western pattern?' 

Again if the Hindu mode of living offered a 
challenge to him at e%'ery point of the compass why 
then did he take adv’antage of the utility of an org- 
anisation such as the Congress, which has a pred- 
ominance of Hindu membership? To give a fuller 
picture of his earlier history let/ us quote Kailash 
Chandra in "^The Tragedy of Jinnali” '‘Mr* 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, an able and young lawyer 
of Bombay was making himself felt in the public 
of those days. lie wns a man of great energy and 
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keen opportunism. He found the Congress taking 
longstrides on the road to powerand popularity. He 
joined it and soon found a prominent place in it. 
In those days not much sacrifice was needed to 
reach the top. There, were no ‘Satyagraha’ ‘non- 
co-operation’ ‘and going to jail’ ladders on which 
one had to climb to reach the top. A debating skill 
and some interest in the public life were needed 
and Mr. M. A. Jinnah had them in ample 
measure, so Mr. Jinnah became associated with 
the Congress from the very start of his public 
career. The Muslim League being a narrow and 
rather unpopular organisation Mr. Jinnah had 
kept aloof from it under the cloak of nationalism. 
But with a new orientation in its policy and 
programme, chances of the Muslim League be- 
coming a popular organisation became brighter, 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah became a member of the 
Muslim League in England at the suggestion of 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani and Sayed Wazir Hasan 
President and Secretary of the League. From 
this day Mr. Jinnah began to keep his one leg in 
the boat of the Muslim League and the other in 
the boat of the Congress. But still Jinnah was a 
‘pucca’ nationalist and expressly laid a condition 
to his joining the Muslim League, that he would 
desert the League if his loyalty to it came in con- 
flict with his loyalty either to the Congress or to 
larger interests of India. He was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Congress Deputation to England in 
May 1914 concerning the proposed reforms of the 
India Council. The Congress by appointing him 
a member of this Deputation gave him the biggest 
push in public life. And Mr. Jinnah availed him- 
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self of it in the fullest measure. Accounts of this 
visit to England look like a personal popularity 
campaign.” 

Before proceeding further with our arguments 
against Nichols’ giant let us cover a little factual' 
background to explain Professor Majid’s declara- 
tion that the conflict between the Hindus and 
Muslims was in reality one of the ‘Haves’ versus 
the ‘Have-nots'. In India even the most casual 
observer cannot help but notice the vast difference 
in the character and disposition of the peoples 
who inhabit this sub*continent. The Muslim 
masses are predisposed to liberality in the econo- 
mic side of life, 95 percent of the community 
live above their means and are invariably in debt. 
They have no care for the morrow and blandly 
* explain away their own self-inflicted misfortunes 
through the famous saying 'Kismet'. Frequently 
the children have to carry the responsibility of the 
family debts. The Hindu on the hand is thrifty. 
Well over 80 percent are in a solvent position and 
though they cry poverty have sufficient savings to 
tide them over the rough passages of life. They make 
it a habit to save even on the smallest wage, 
resorting sometimes to one meal a day in order 
to put by something. This is one reason why one 
sees so many Hindus successfully engaged in busi- 
ness because of their practical attitude in life, and 
pushing characteristics to keep abreast of the 
times. 

The friction really boils down to the Hindu 
doctrine of Untouchability. According to the 


Hindu custom they refrain from dealing with' 
other communities for fear of social contamina- 
tion. This mania is most noticeable among the' 
lower classes and the last three castes of the 
Hindu Social structure. Hence to preserve their caste 
restrictions the Hindu will always purchase any 
commodity from a Hindu shop rather than from a 
Muslim-owned one regardless of the distance or 
inconvenience involved. The Muslim on the other 
hand will patronise either according to his whims, 
and as there is a preponderance of Hindu-owned 
shops compared to Muslims, with a greater variety 
and dependable service the money from Muslim 
pockets is gradually going into Hindu hands. This 
has now come to a point in which the Muslim feels 
he is being crowded out. But even so it does not 
constitute a case for Pakistan. What is really 
needed is a revolutionary change of outlook in the 
Muslim as regards finance and to encourage him 
to play the same game as the Parsi w'ho though he 
belongs to a microscopic minority has made him- 
self potent enough to be felt in every walk of life 
connected with India, 

Jinnah has shown a form of timidity whenever 
the part)' he is associated with has trodden on dan- 
gerous grounds Leading politicians of both the 
Congress and Muslim League parties such as 
Mahatma Gandhi, Vallabbhai Patel, Moulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Jawaharlal Nehru, Mahommed AH 
and Shaukat AH have spent considerable time in the 
Indian prisons as a personal sacrifice in the cause 
of their country’s independence, but it is not so 
with the honourable Mr: Jinnah. It does indeed 



raise a laugh to hear him talk of suffering and 
sacrifice when he has sedulously avoided courting 
trouble with the authorities, or being looked upon 
with disfavour by his saviours the British. That 
this attitude or characteristic of his has not passed 
unnoticed is recorded by Kailash Chandra in 
“Tragedy of Jinnah." “Those political leaders 
who only wanted to talk, and do nothing uere 
pushed aside like dust. Conspicuous by bis absence 
from first class politics was Mr: Mohammed AH 
Jinnah the Bombay Lawyer. So long as it was 
safe to remain in the Congress, the Muslim League 
and the Home Rule League and maintain political 
leadership by just uttering a (e\v well chosen words 
at this meeting or that, Mr: Jinnah was in the van- 
guard. But when all the three organisations began 
to tread on dangerous grounds and their possibility 
of coming into conflict with ihe Government be- 
came imminent Mr: Jinnah deserted them or as 
some say 'was left out’. Mr: Jinnah could do the 
talking and keep the leadership so long as it did 
not bring him into direct conflict with the authori- 
ties. He could do anything but suffer at the hands 
of the Government. This type of timidity is shown 
by many a public man in India who of course hides 
it under the cloak of what he calls his’ adherence 
to constitutionalism”' 

For quite a long time we were given to under- 
stand from authoritative sources that the Indian 
Muslims were an important minority in India. In 
1940 Jinnah suddenly discovered that this mino- 
rity was not a minority at all but a distinct nation* 
On the 1st of April 1946 (if it is not a traditional 
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joke and as it is evidently not meant to be) The 
Muslims if they followed the lead given by Jinnah 
have now discovered that they are not Indians. 
As reported on the above date by the(U.P. I.) 
“I do not regard myself as an Indian” This stat- 
ement was made by Mr: M. A. Jinnah President 
of the All-India Muslim League according to 
Norman Cliff Foreign Editor of the London ‘News 
Chronicle’ who interviewed the League President 
at Delhi, on the Cabinet mission’s negotiations on 
the question of Pakistan. “News Chronicle haa 
front paged Mr: Jinnah’s interview with a double 
column headline “Moslems wont budge.” 

**Mr Jinnah replied to Cliff’s question If his 
uncompromising attitude on Pakistan meant loyalty 
to his country before that of loyalty to his comm- 
unity. ‘There is no country in that sense. I do 
not regard myself as an Indian. India is a state 
of nationalities including two major nations and 
all we claim is a distinct sovereign state for our 
nation’ he said.” 

To another question that if the Congress 
were persuaded to offer him equal share would he 
accept? Mr. Jinnah said “No I do not want to live 
jointly with them. We are not only different and 
distinct but antagonistic. Wh}’ does Britain want 
to keep us together? We refuse and if you want to 
force us you will need to keep your bayonets.” 

(Von I) 

To this prize bit of wisdom we can only 
wonder at the effrontery of the man in claiming 
parts of India on his own terms when he declared 
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that he is not an Indian. If he is not a son of the 
soil and finds life with the other communities un- 
bearable then surely the ‘Quit India' slogan appl- 
ies equally to him and his henchmen who are 
guilty of the same folly as well as to the British, 
One more pertinent question must be put to this 
man who places' such a high premium on being a 
Muslim* that if he considered living with other 
communities difficult because his culture was diffe- 
rent, distinct, and antagonistic why did he elect 
to marry out of his community. Evidentl}’ this 
example of cultural discord in the field of matrimony 
has been so successful that bis own daughter has 
followed in his footsteps by marrying outside the 
Muslim community. There are several hundred 
other Jinnahs who have gone in for mixed marr- 
iages. How will their unfortunate partners fare 
in the land of the ‘Pure’? 

If Jinnah claims that he and his community 
are not Indians and arrogates to himself the right 
of demanding portions of India as ‘lebensraum’, 
then the British can also use the same arigument 
and insist on vivisecting this country and choosing 
whatever portions they deem suitable for their 
future home-land or colonial expansion, because 
over 150 years in this country is a long enough 
period of probation for citizenship. 

Let us quote another contradiction of this 
giant before delivering a smashing reply (P. 

Von I.) “Jinnah; The one thing which keeps the 

British in India is the false idea of a United India 
as preached by Gandhi. A United India, I repeat 
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is a British creation a myth, and a very dangerous 
myth, which will cause endless strife. As long as 
that strife exists the British have an excuse for 
remaining. For once in a way ‘divide and rule‘ 
does not apply.” 

To this volte-face statement and that of his 
declaration we have the following editorial in the 
Daily Gazette April 2nd. It’s reproduction shows 
Jinnah up in a very poor light. “Mr. Jinnah’s 
latest is a stunner. The talented leader of the 
Muslim League has repudiated his Indian natio- 
nality but not denied it. ‘I do not regard myself 
as an Indian” says the Qaid-e-Azam. It might 
bewilder the average Indian reader, but not the 
Foreign Editor of the News Chronicle to whom 
this statement was made in India’s capital. Mr. 
Noman Giiff must have scratched his head and 
asked himself. “What is this strange definition 
of a nation and nationality’? ”, 

' “Mr. Jinnah need not be taken at his word. 
To be frightened by his latest would be to do him 
great injury. For Mr. Jinnah knows none better 
that religion or faith by itself cannot make for 
nationality or nationhood. If it could and did^ 
the Parsis of India would be aliens ,on Indian soil. 
Mr. Jinnah knows that every follower of the Zoro- 
astrian faith would repudiate and resent such a 
grotesque proposition. Indian Christians would 
then be entitled to call themselves a nation. Let 
Mr. Jinnah try the experiment with Sir Maharaj 
S\Ti%b ■ati'd be itatbse tbe bmi'iatioTni tff bis 
thunder and lightning. What about the Jains and 
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the Buddhists? Even Minto will turn in his grave 
and curse himself for that ‘Command Performance’ 
which ushered communal electorates.” 

“Were Mr. Jinnah' to be taken at his word, 
General Smuts will be entitled to make a treaty 
with either of the two Indian ‘nationalities’ in 
South Africa'to the detriment of the other. Before 
he meets the British delegation formally Mr. 
Jinnah ought to contafct his one time admirer and 
follower Dr. Syed Hossain who is now here in 
India. He . would then'' know what America 
thought of Mr. Jinnah’s ‘two nation’ theory.” 

“Public memory it is true, is* proverbially 
short. But it will not hesitate to contrast the 
latest interview with' Jinnah’s earlier utterances. 
Thus speaking on tlie Finance Bill in 1925 in the 
Legislative Assembly Mr. Jinnah sald^'T never 
was a candidate and '} am not a candidate for 

any post I Sir, stand here with a clear cons* 

cience and I say that I am a nationalist first,' a 
nationalist second, and a nationalist last. I once 
more appeal to this House whether you area 
Mussalman or a Hindu, for/ God’s sake do not 
import the discussion of communal matters into 
this House, and degrade this Assembly which ue 
desire should bfecome a real national parliament.- 
Set an example, to the outside world and our 
people.’” . . ; 1 .. . . • 

-‘‘Maintaining' that in Unity lies salvation Mr* 
jinnah again speaking in the Legislaiive Assembly 
confessed ' that he. learnt his first lesson in politics 
from Sir Surendra Nath Bannerjee; But let Mr. 
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Jinnah speak ” 

“‘Sir I might say that I learnt my first 
lessons in politics at the feet of Sir Surendra Nath 
Bannerjee. I was associated with him as one of 
his. followers and I looked up to him as a leader.’ 
Proceeding he observed ‘On this occasion I should 
like to say that these were the leaders in this 
country (Sir Surendra Nath Bannerjee and Mr. 
C R Das) for whom the Muhammadans had the 
greatest respect, and they commanded the confi. 
dence of the Mussalmans as much as any Mussal- 
man leader. Sir the only lesson I feel that we 
might dra\V from the careers of these two great 
men is this, that in Unity lies salvation.” 

“Addressing the Bombay Muslim Students 
•Union in Feb: 1915 Mr. jinnah emphasised firstly 
the value of discipline and secondly of self reli- 
ance. Then again he held before the students 
the ideal of co-operation unity and goodwill, not 
only among the different sections of Muslim stu- 
dents but between Muhammadan and other stu- 
dents. These last sentences of this speech are 
very important and have topical value, they are;-” 

“There was one thing which must be realised 
by every thinking person as essential. If progress 
was to be made it would not be by discussions. 
Unity was absolutely Essential to Progress.” 

“One more extract from his address to the 
Bombay Provincial Conference at Ahmedabad in 
Octt 1916 may be cited. After pleading forunity 
and concerted action by the Hindus and Muham- 
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madans Mr. Jinnah ended with the following sig~ 
nificanfc peroration.’* ' ' ' 

‘“In conclusion Jet me tell you that after all a 
great deal depends upon ourselves. Hindus and 
Muhammadans united and firm, the voice of three 
hundred millions of people vibrating throughout 
the length and breadth of the country will produce 
a force which no power on earth can resist. India 
has, I believe, turned a corner. She has passed 
through great sufferings and borne them patiently 
for centuries. There is now a bright and great 
future in front of her. We are on a straight road, 
the promised land is in sight. ‘Forward’ is the 
motto and clear course for Young India. But in 
the onward march we must be circumspect and 
never lose sight of the true perspective before us. 
And wisdom and caution should be our watch' 
words,” 

“Again speaking at the Indian Round Table 
Conference on Nov : 12th 1930 Mr. Jinnah said 
“Now Sir let us understand the position in India. 
The position in India is this, and let me tell you 
without mincing any words that there is no sec- 
tion whether they are Hindus or Muhammadans, 
or whether they are Sikhs or Christians or Parsis 
or Depressed classes or even commercial classes, 
merchants or traders, there is 'not one section in 
India that has not ^emphatically declared that) 
India must have a full measure of self-govern- 
ment.” 

In the same speech Mr. Jinnah , further said' 
"It is a business proposition, and if the, .power .of.. 
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the Government is transferred to a Cabinet res- 
ponsible to the Legislature, the first and foremost 
thing that we have to provide is that the various 
interests are safe-guarded and you cannot possibly 
frame any constitution unless you. have provided 
safeguards for the rights and interests which exist 
in India. First there is the minority question 
which we shall have ‘to tackle and unless you 
create that sense of security among the minorities 
which will secure a willing co-operation and allegi- 
ance to the State, no constitution that you-may 
frame will work successfully.” 

‘‘Let there be no mistake about it. Mr. 
Jinnah’s present interview is nothing more than a 
bold attempt to hold the centre of the stage once 
again and maintain a bargaining counter without 
a compromise formula of his o%vn. He must be 
knowing that the delegation could not accept the 
stand now asserted by him except in the light of 
the Rajaji formula. Then why does Jinnah play 
for high stakes ? Is he a fool ? What ever else 
he might be, he most certainly is not a fool. He 
is an astute lawyer and a shrewd politician. He 
wants a compromise formula to emanate from the 
Congress. His evident object is to break Congress 
morale and compel it to resile from the position 
it is taking up, that it will have no truck with the 
present League leadership. Mr. Jinnah broke the 
Simla Conference. Then theCongress saiditwould 
have nothing to do with him. That meant that 
with the breakdown of the Simla Conference the 
offer of parity aJ&o ajitotuat«:a.Uy va.t\ls.b£ji. That 
is because even in politics there are certain- « 



defined principles which could not be ignored. At 
Simla Mr. Jinnah played too high a game to suit 
■ his purpose. He broke the Conference but he 
also lost his card.. The excellent success that has 
now attended his efforts at the polls gives him an 
opportunity to go back to the position where he 
left it at Simla. But he does not want to say so. 
It is difficult to say whether the Congress will 
respond to his indirect approach. That be will 
accept parity goes without saying. Mr. Jinnah is 
the cleverest Indian politician. The next few 
days will show whether he succeeds in holding the 
centre of the stage indefinitely and for all time to 
come”. 

This brutal exposure helps us to understand 
the mentality of the man. He wants the British 
to ‘divide and quit’ probably the British have no 
' intention of dividing or quitting. It is useless to 
work oneself into a ferment over the visit to these 
shores of the Parliamentary Delegation and the 
Cabinet Mission. Past history has proved time 
and again that concessions from John Bull had to 
be wrested from him. Athotimein the history 
of the Empire has such a magnanimous gift been 
handed on a silver platter and an imperial one at 
that. These visits or Missions might go down into 
history as a few more failures of bonafide British 
intentions instead of a few trump cards played 
by a masterly hand. If Jinnah hopes that as an 
expression of admiration' for his inconstancy 
White Hall will sanction the creation of ‘'Pakis- 
tan” he is very much mistaken. We doubt if 
British Statemanship is so inept and foolish as to 
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■create a long Muslim belt of nations occupying 
almost three fourths of the globe from the Medi- 
terranean to the Bay of Bengal and even further. 

If every Muslim League member had to 
follow this westernised Muhammadan Leader 
even to his latest ‘un-lndian’ declaration we might 
have the pleasure of seeing them (as Nichols did 
in Jinnah) sitting in the window of the St. James 
Club, sipping Contrexeville while they read‘Le Tem- 
ps’ which was propped against a Queen Anne toast 
rack-stacked with toast Melba, whilst suggesting 
that they were gentlemen of Spain, all diplomats 
of the old school, (with apolgies to Nichols) 

The only reason we can find to explain Nichols* 
admiration for Jinnah is because in characteristics 
he probably resembled Beverley’s hero Sir 
Oswald Moseley, But if a recent page of history 
is to be turned to good account, to profit the erst- 
while author Nichols, he might remember the end 
of an even greater hero, the gentleman of the 
‘Third Reich’. One man's will never kept a 
country on the steady road to progress. It takes 
the concerted effort of the best brains directed 
towards the benefit and welfare of their country- 
men that makes for good government. 

As a postscript it would be fitting to include 
'the following press report Bombay 27th 1945. ‘“If 
the-Hindus do not join us in our struggle for free- 
dom then the Muslims of this country and the 
Muslim League will march alone to their goal of 
Pakistan and freedom* declared IM. A. Jinnah 
President of the All-India Muslim League in a 
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speech here this evening.” 

“Mr. Jinnah asked the Hindus to face the 
realities and invited them to march jointly for the 
freedom of both Hindus and Muslims”. 

“‘Both Hindus and Muslims in India are 
slaves under the heels of the British rulers’ said 
Mr. Jinnah.” 

“‘When we fight for Pakistan we are fighting 
against the British and not against the Hindus. 
We have to get our freedom and establish Pakis- 
tan from the British and not from the Hindus. 
Our struggle for Pakistan means freedom for both 
Hindus and Muslims, therefore jointly let us march 
to our freedom.’” 

"Mr. Jinnah was speaking at a tea party 
given in his honour by the Memon Merchants 
Chamber of Commerce on the occasion of his 70th 
birfhday.” 

,"‘It is a wicked lie to say we are fighting the 
Hindus’ Mr. Jinnah said *We are not fighting 
the Hindu community. We are fighting the 
Congress High Command, who are placing obs- 
tacles in the way of freedom for the Muslims and 
the way of freedom for the Hindus as well. Let 
the Hindus join us in our struggle for freedom*”’ 

(A. P. I.) 

Well so much for Nichols Muslims’who 
breathing fire and slaughter against the hated' 
Hindu. (Von I. P* 59)* 

London Oct 26th 1946. *‘A vote for Pakistan 
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is a vote against Indian independence said Mr. 
William Cove, Member of Parliament in an elec- 
tion eve message to India.” 

"‘Friends of Indian independence, we in Britain 
are looking forward to the results of the election 
with hope and confidence that the people of India, 
as far as the limited franchise allows will make 
an emphatic declaration for unity and indepen- 
dence’ he said, 'I am sure that no British Gove- 
rnment much less a Labour Government would 
agree to a partition of India on a communal basis. 
Everyone knows this is politically and economi' 
cally impossible and the effect of every vote for 
Pakistan is a vote against independence. Inde- 
pendence is the major issue and none of the pro- 
blems facing India can be solved unless India 
is free.”’ 

‘"Political liberation of India and freedom for 
her to govern herself is a necessary prelude to 
economic progress and I believe that on the day 
India is free we shall witness the rebirth of her 
national energies and fulfilment of her national 
genius’”. 

‘‘‘Various governments have evolved schemes 
and constitutions in order to perpetuate British 
rule, but all have failed for the soul of India will 
not be shackled. India must and will be free’”. 

‘"The historical roll of Mr. Jinnah is to pre- 
vent the realisation of Indian independence. It 
is a proioun6\y tegietabie and reactionary re*' . 
which justifies not only British, but world im1^^ 
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-ialism. It is the negation of the religious spirit 
to use religion or allow it to he used for reaction* 
ary political purposes. Friends of Indian inde* 
pendence here are looking forward eagerly to the 
election results which would be a clarion call to 
‘Britain from a United India for immediate free- 
dom’ Mr. Cove said Reuter.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Hunger. ** 

Now we come to the most tragic epirode in 
this country during the War. Attempts have 
been made to white-wash the whole affair from 
every quarter official and unofficial and to shift 
the responsibility from its proper quarters. The 
most unique has been Nichols debut in this type 
of propaganda. To wit (Von India) “Every calen- 
dar of every British and Indian Politician ought 
to be marked with a little memo, towards the 
beginning of each summer, to remind him of the 
horror of 1943 and the need to guard against its 
repetition.” 

“But there is another reason why it is impor- 
tant to re-enact the tragedy. By large sections 
of opinion at home and abroad it was regarded 
as a blot on the British record. The warm-hearted 
muddle-headed British public who invariably take 
an almost masochistic delight in putting them- 
selves in the wrong before they have made even 
the most cursory attempt to examine the evidence 
excelled themselves on this occasion, by the posi- 
tive relish with which they shouted ‘mea cvl^a’. 
People who could not even find Bengal on the 
map; let alone give an adequate description of the 
method of its government-echoed every scanda- 
lous accusation of the Congress propagandists and 
automatically assumed that any statement made 
by British officers on the spot must be a lie. 
Indian students at British Universities who must 
of necessity have been in total ignorance of the 
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facts were elevated into oracles while British pub- 
lic servants with twenty' years experience were 
condemned almost unheard. It was an outstand- 
ing example of a national trait which is usually 
called ‘fair mindedness* though on occasrons like 
this there would be some excuse for describing it 
as pathological.” 

He then goes on to outline the cause which 
according to him was the factor contributing to 
the deplorable situation. “Simply because the 
proportion of Muslims and Hindus in the province 
is so nearly balanced that all devout parents arc 
engaged in a crazy race to produce hildrcnc at 
any cost.” 

Any sane person who can advance an asinine 
reason of this nature after an ‘intensive study* is 
not worth taking seriously, 'for the simple reason 
that if a question were pul to an educated 
Englishman as to the number of Englishmen in 
the City of London, he would not be able to 
supply the answer. It would be difficult to as- 
certain these statistics without recourse to ofiicial 
data as to the number of Scots, Welsh, Irish, 
coloured men and foreign nationals, which have 
to be subtracted from the total population, thus 
giving one a rough idea as to the number of 
Englishmen living in London. If such a question • 
were to present an almost insuperable difficulty 
to the educated Englishman, how .much more 
difficult would it be for an uneducated Indian to 
know how many Hindus and Muslims resided m 
the Province of Bengal which boasts of a popul.!" 
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tion exceeding that of the British Isles by twenty 
million. Further if 95 per cent of the Hindus and 
Muslims are uneducated it stands to reason that 
they know nothing of politics and care less, and to 
expect one to believe that these ignorant people 
went to bed with their partners with the sole idea 
of procreating for the purpose of increasing their 
respective communal proportions for political ends, 
instead of satisfying the natural urge is an insult 
to the reader’s intelligence. 

The onus of the blame rests ultimately on the 
administration in Whitehall. Indians might be in 
the Provincial Government, but Provincial auto- 
nomy has been a long exploded myth. During 
the war we have seen instances in which the 
governors have overridden the advice of their 
ministers and exercising the special powers vested 
in them; Probably Nichols could tell us as to 
what prevented the Governor of Bengal from 
exercising the special powers of the gubnatorial 
position to defeat the incidence of famine and to 
save the lives that were thrown away. 

Another question comes to the fore that if the 
Central Government was not apprised of the situa- 
tion till it was too late how is it that a government 
is allowed to function if such mistakes are permit- 
ted particularly when they have to be measured 
by human Jives ? 

After all let us agree on one point that if the 
provincial Government was in Indian hands let us 
VAt. ‘•vb.a.t. b.e.^.de.d. >A. 

matters went wrong-<vhy was he not called upon 
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to render an account of his stewardship as our 
arch-Christian NicboJs wouid have said if the 
governor were a Hindu. 

We have heard the propaganda of the B.B-C. 
that the British Empire ^vas engaged in a life and 
death struggle to preserve the well advertised 
‘Four Freedoms’ it is indeed ironic that almost a 
million subjects of this Empire should have died 
from a lack of one of these ‘freedoms’, hundreds 
of miles away from the much vaunted battlefields, 
British propagandists who were so keen on point- 
ing out the starvation which was supposed to stalk 
those countries under enemy rule completely 
ignored such a condition in the Allied camp itself. 

A deplorable aspect of this tragedy was that 
despite the fact that nearly ten to twelve thousand 
died weekly in the Province of Bengal and that 
nearly a thousand met a similar fate in the second 
largest city of the Briti'sh Empire, no visit to the 
affected areas was paid by either His Majesty the 
King or the Secretary of State for India Mr* 
Leopold Amery, or' the Marquis of Linlithgow* 
Viceroy of India at the time. It was left to His 
Excellency Lord Wavcil the succeeding Viceroy 
whose appointment to the ‘Viceregal gadi’ W3S 
viewed with such suspicion and gloom, to pers<^* 
ally direct relief measures on the spot with the 
military precision which has earned him a place 
among the leaders of the world. Contrary to 
Nichols assertion that there were sneering refe- 
rences to Lord Wavell’s eye-glass one might pc 
on record by declaring ibal d1 the many Viceioy^ 
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The 20th century saw a remarkable increase 
which took the total up to 350 millions by l931 
and almost reached 392 millions in 1942. 

With over 75,percent of^this population depe- 
nding upon agriculture, the crux of India’s econo- 
mif planning depends on the question of food 
supply and it’s general increase. To show how 
far this aspect has been neglected we have Radha- 
ka Mai Mukerjee’s observation in ‘Food Supply’* 

“Race between Population and food Produc- 
tion.” 

“Without adequate measures of soil conser- 
vation. regeneration and utilisation, the present 
hiatus between increase of population and food 
supply in India will be enlarged. The rate of 
increase of total food production in India is being 
increasingly outrun by the rate of population in- 
crease. This will be evident from the table print- 
ed on cover Page III.” 

“Since 1930-1 the-margin in the caseofaggf®* 
gate food production has been steadily dirnini* 
shing until in 1937-8 there was an actual dificit of 
15 percent while the food supply actually a\'ailable 
for consumption diminished by 7 percent as com* 
pared with 1910-15. On the whole the food posi- 
tion has shown in recent years, a striking deterio- 
ration.” 

‘Deficit in India’s Food Supply*. 

“Assuming that the daily caloric requirements 
of the averai’e Indian ajc 2800 calorics, which 
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allows for 200 calories to be wasted in the kitchen 
and at the table (or on the floor) India has now 
fallen short of food for 41 milUons of her average 
men. The average deficit is 423 calories in each 
man’s daily ration. The deficit in food supply will 
be evident from the following figures." 

^'India’s popnlaiion in 1935.. 377 million calories 
India’s food needs ... 3215 „ „ 

India's food supply ... 280.4 ,, „ 

India’s food shortage ■ ... 41.1 ,, ,, 

“If the rest of the population, arc assumed to 
obtain their average daily ration it means that in 
1935 there was no home grown food for 48 million 
Indians". 

With these statistics confronting us ue begin 
to realise that India's policy in regard to agncul- 
ture should be re-onentcd from dlfTcrent angles 
capable of producing heavy yields of energy pro- 
ducing crops. It iS useless to labour the point 
that a special Food Department should be created 
in the Government to avoid such a deplorable 
condition of a country* having an extremely high 
population pressure aUowing the non-utilisation 
of over 112 million acres of waste lands which can 
be cultivated. It should sponsor every effort to 
increase the 300 million acres already under crops 
and bring under the plough those areas which arc 
classed as culturable nastc other than fallow. 

And repeated references were made to the 
efforts by certain individuals in this country* and 
the United Kingdom to suppress the truth about 
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Bengal’s dilemma. We presume that Nichols 
would tell us why such rigid censorship was drawn 
over the whole affair in India itself, when sufficient 
’broadcasting and advertisement would have 
drawn the national conscience to seek a means of ’ 
relief for the destitute ? Why were such statistics 
or subterfuges employed in publishing the deaths, 
as in mentioning that a few were due to starvation 
and others to various medical causes ? Surely 
one can realise even in the twentieth century that 
starvation would weaken the physical resistance 
to such an extent that any disease is likely to 
attack the individual with fatal results. 

Another editorial of the Statesman . is worth 
studying (Tushar Kanti Ghosh ‘Bengal Tragedy’) 
‘‘Famine has not been formally declared because 
it has been explained. Government is not yet 
equipped with resources for assuming the heavy 
responsibilities the declaration would entail. "For 
the omission the Ministry has been » vigorously 
attacked in the Assembly and was able to make 
little reply, for disorder prevented the Revenue 
Minister from detailing what is being done. There 
has been recognition that famine conditions pre- 
vail, relief is being organised on that basis and the ^ 
Ministry’s policy is to take relief tp every village ' 
and union where it is needed. That in the pro- 
vince of Bengal’s size and dominantly village 
character, is a policy of large dimensions. Certain-^ 
ly the open admission of famine in a large expos- 
ed war base would call forth stern reproof f^^F 
the British Parliament and people, and give the 
enemy splendid material for propaganda”. 
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“This sickening catastrophe is man-made. So 
far as vve are aware all India’s previous famines 
originated primarily from calamities of nature. 
But this one is accounted for by no climatic 
failure, rainfall has been generally plentiful. What 
the Province’s state would now be, had drought 
been added to governmental bungling is an apall- 
ing thought. Parts of the Bengal district of 
Midnapore were indeed devastated last year by 
cyclone, during the wet season now ending; areas 
in S. W. Bengal have been much flooded disorder- 
ing the ^province’s communications. But those 
local misfortunes cannot account for a tithe of 
the present dreadful sufferings. Japan’s conquest 
of Burma and the resultant loss of Burma’s rice 
exports, has been a big factor. So has the major 
strategic switch over within India necessitated in 
1941-42 by the sudden Japanese belligerence, 
which the Viceroy-Designate Lord Wavell last 
week vividly described in a London speech^ This 
set up severe internal stresses. Continued rapid 
growth of population may also have had influence. 

. “But outstandingly the largest factor has 
been shameful lack of foresight and .'planning- 
capacity, by India’s own civil governments Central 
and Provincial. To the discerning, Japan’s hosti- 
lity was no surprise, the surprise rather lay in it 
not happening sooner- Having privy knowledge 
of British military weakness in Malaya and 
Burma, Authority in New Delhi presumably must 
have envisaged loss to India of Burma’s rice 
exports and the consequent radical upset in the 
foc/i gvawA tfeie.'iigbe.'Q'i the easttnn 
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of 1942. The 'Blitz’ an Indian weekly in its issue 
of March 30th 1946 delivered a severe indictment. , 

“The sum total of two centuries of your econ. 
omic suzerainty over India is Poverty, Degradation 
and a sub-human standard of living for one fifth 

of Humanity The tragedy of Bengal where 

over 200.000 people were starved to death at a time 
when national leaders were behind bars makes a 
fitting memorial to British Raj in India. According 
to the Woodhead Report, Britain’s henchmen and 
capitalist allies made a profit of Rs. I50crores-equ- 
ivalent to Rs. 1000 per death — on the Bengal 
famine.” 

That such a catastrophe could have been pre- 
vented or mitigated to some extent we have the 
case of Great Britain as an instance who depended 
for her food, on supplies from abroad. Ships were 
used despite the imminence of danger and enemy 
action to keep those vital supply lines open. Could 
not this have been done for the Indians in Bengal? 
That food was offered by the Rebel leader Subhas 
Chandra Bose is fully borne out by radio reports 
and the evidence of the Indian National Army 
Prisoners; To quote from a press report. — 

“Two former members of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind Mr. S. A. Ayer (Pub- 
licity and Propaganda Minister) and Lt: Col: 
Loganathan (Director Medical Services and Chief 
-Commissioner of the Andamans) gave evidence 
on Tuesday before the Court-Martial in the Red 
■ Fort Delhi trying Capt: Shah Nawaz Khan, Capt: 
P. K. Seghal and Lt: Dhillon. Mr. Ayer referred 
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provinces. Yet nothing was done to ensure that 
the scores 0 / millions of unmartial people being 
thrust ,by events in the war zone should have ade- 
quate nourishment. A whole year slipped by after 
Pearl Harbour before New Delhi even set up a 
Food Department.” ' 

“We say with deliberation that the present 
Bengal famine constitutes the worst and most rep- 
rehensible adminstrative breakdown in India since 
the political disorders of 1930-31. Go\’ernment des- 
pite its ramshackle structure, has since that date 
acquired impressive attitude for handling political 
troubles, this was shown In 1932-34 and again last 
year. But it has fallen down heavily over a prim- 
ary economic obligation.” 

“Under the present system of Government 
responsibility for breakdown inescapably rests in 
the last resort upon Authority in Britain and its 
immediate representatives here. Every British 
citizen is necessarily shamed and sullied when his 
Indian fellow subjects die of starvation in Bengal* 

Nichols has made much play with the disgus- 
ting petty tlifferences between the parties during 
the famine. He has cited chapter and verse of theif 
defections, but has omitted to mention a very 
significant fact that the Ministry at the time belo- 
nged to the Muslim League Party. The Party and 
community for which he bad nothing but praise 
earlier in his book. Bickering amongst the parties 
was inevitable, for how could they come to an}' 
agreement nvhen the leaders of the Congress 
were securely housed in jail since the latter end 
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to an offer made by the Provisional Government 
.to send 100,000 tons of rice to Bengal to relieve 
the 1943 famine. He said the offer was not accep- 
ted. But rather than undergo the ignominy of 
having truck with the rebel the authorities prefer- 
red to let mass hunger stage its tragic drama in 
the Province of Bengal with disastrous results.’*. 

Time and again the blame has been shifted on 
to ‘Blackmarketeers, hoarders and profiteers’ but 
Tushar Kami Ghosh gives an effective reply in 
his book ‘The Bengal Tragedy’. ‘‘Bet not the 
public lose its perspective- Profiteers must not he 
spared. On that all progressive elements are 
agreed. But who are these profiteers? How have 
they escaped so long from the dire consequences 
of the law with impunity? How do they continue 
to carry on their activities? Either they exist of 
they do not. We refuse to believe that a Govern- 
ment armed with adequate and extensive powers 
and fully alive to its responsibilities could no* 
track down these men and suppress them comple- 
tely. If the .Government’s charge that hoarders 
and profiteers are abroad has any foundation, 
fact, the conclusion is irresistable that men m 
high places either abet them or are . so powerless 
that they have been forced to yield ground to 
these food gangsters. In either case the Govern- 
ment’s record is discreditable. We make no disnn- 
ction between the Centre & the constituent oni*s. 
They must all take their share of responsibility 
for the distressing situation that has been created • 

“But are the hoards an adequate explanation 
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of the acute crisis that faces us today ? There is 
the vicious spiral of rising prices owing to scar- 
city or to monetary mal-adjustments. There is 
lack of co-ordination in policy and programme 
between the Centre and the provinces and the 
States. There are reports of ill-planned but 
independent purchases by agents of the 
Military authorities and of big employers of 
industrial labour. There are reports of move- 
ments of food grains from place to place for pur- 
poses of export out of the country- Nothing 
substantial has so far been done to bring the 
system under control by a comprehensive scheme* 
In the result the minimum requirements of the 
civil population have been starved”. 

We have not infrequently heard from the lips 
of Englishmen similar stories as that given by 
Nichols of his experience with walnut cake when 
he attempted to feed a starving villager, because 
the destitutes only wanted rice and did not know 
what to do With other types ot food. We are 
unable to bring ourselves to believe these stories 
because the instincts cf self-preservation would 
impel a starving man to fill his stomach with any 
food, to ease the gnawing pangs of hunger. And 
to make the version still more incongruous we 
have his story of the common incident of destitu- 
tes fighting over each garbage heap and dustbin 
for food Does he also expect us to believe that 
they expected to find rice in the dustbins when there 
was a famine of that commodity or food ? The 
answer is an eloquent commentary on the tales 
regaled to us. 
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. A perusal of the following'press extracts wil? 
enable us to get a clearer view of the picture. 

*‘Dr. Thompson says that 30 percent of, 
Indians did not get enough to eat, and most of 
them consumed too little of protective foods. The 
only immediate solution lay in increasing food 
production rapidly by applying modern techni- 
ques and this was the immediate job for tho 
Famine Inquiry Committee.” 

He adds ‘‘The best Indian diets can produce 
excellent physique, but such diets are rarely 
consumed” 

Famine Commission Report "It has been 

estimated by certain authorities that 30 percent 
of the population in normal times do not get 
enough to eat. Further a large proportion of the 
population of India consumes a diet which does- 
not contain protective foods in sufficient amounts. 
Urging improvement of nutrition as an essential 
part of the public health programme the Commi- 
ssion says. *A well balanced and satisfactory diet 
is,behind the means of large sections of the popu- 
lation. The poor man is forced in order to satisfy 
hunger to depend largely on the cheaper kinds of 
food. The lack of purchasing power is thus a 
most important, perhaps the most important cause 
of mal-nutrition.’” 

‘‘Mr. G. D. Birla's assertion that India be- 
came a creditor country through sheer starvation 
and misery is not as one Scottish newspaper has 
said ‘‘a travesty of facts” but the very real truth. 
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The Bengal famine %vas in part a direct outcome 
of India's war contribution because supplied were 
•drained ofF for the war effort, which would other- 
wise have gone to the Indian population. **On 
the one hand, was a nation whose stomach was 
already touching its backbone while being asked 
further to tighten its belt, and on the other hand 
an administration which could not possibly regu- 
late rationing (as was possible in Britain) so that 
every section of the community should sacrifice 
for the war effort a fair proportion of its pre-war 
living standard.” 

Allahabad Nov. 25th 1945 “There had occurr- 
ed in India no less than 18 famines in the past 25 
years, and within nine years 19,000,000 people had 
died of starvation, a figure not equalled even by 
the killings in the various wars that had taken place 
in the last 150 years. A government with this rec- 
ord had no justification to rule over India said 
Maulana Hussain Ahmad President of the All-India 
Jamiat-ul-UJema-i-Hind speaking at a public mee- 
ting here”. 

Harijan Article Ahmedabad March 31st 1946 
(A.P.I.) "Famine in India is not a calamity des- 
cended upon us by nature, but is a calamity creat- 
ed by the rulers. It cannot be explained away by 
raising the bogey of increasing birthrate or other 
such things” says Mahatma Gandhi in an article in 
this week’s ‘Harijan* under the caption “Famine 
and Birthrate"'. 

Mahatma Gandhi writes “‘Major General Sir 
John Megaw, President India Office Medical Board 
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is reported^by.a correspondfint to have saidj Fam- 
ines in India will recur; in fact India is today facing 
perpetual famine, Unless something is done to 
decrease the birth-rate in India, the country will be 
leading straight for a calamity’ The correspondent 
asked what I have to say on this grave issue.” 

'*For me this and some other ways of exp- 
laining away famines in India is to divert the atte- 
ntion from the only cause of recurring famines in 
this benighted land. I have staled and repeat here 
that famines of India are not a calamity descended 
upon us from nature but is a calamity created by 
the rulers, whether through ignorant indifference 
or whether consciously or otherwise does not 
matter. Prevention against drought is not beyond 
human efforts and ingenuity. Such effort has net 
proved ineffective in other countries. In India 
asustained intelligent effort has never been made.’ 

“‘The bogey of Increasing birthrate is not a 
new thing. It has often been trotted out« 
Increase in population is not, and ought not to he 
regarded as a calamity to be avoided. Its regu- 
lation or restriction by artificial methods is a 
calamity of the first grade whether universal 
which thank God, it is never likely to be. Pestt- 
lence, wars and famines are cursed antidotes 
against cursed lust, which is responsible for un* 
wanted children. If we would avoid this three- 
fold curse we would avoid too, the curse of un-wao' 
ted children by the sovereign remedy of self-cont* 
rol. The evil consequences of artificial methods 
are being seen by discerning men even now. 



Without however, encroaching upon the moral 
domain let me say that propagation of the race 
rabbit'wise must undoubtedly be stopped but not 
so as to bring greater evils in its train. It should 
be stopped by methods which in themselves enr 
noble the race. In other words it is all a matter 
of proper education which would embrace every 
department of life, and dealing with one curse will 
take in its orbit all the others. A way is not to be 
avoided because it is upward and therefore uphill. 
Man’s upward progress necessarily means ever 
increasing difficulty which is to be welcomed.” 

London May 29th *“The Bengal Famine will 
count as one of the major calamities of the war 
years; and it is obvious that its worst consequences 
could have been avoided had there been an efficient 
administration, ^*says Indian Affairs of the India 
and Burma Association.” 

“‘Many recommendations’ adds Indian Affairs 
have been made for preventing such disasters in 
the future. All would fail unless corruption can be 
stamped out. That requires vigorous public opin- 
ion of which there are few signs’”. 

“‘Famine Commission does not embark on the 
larger question — political in its implications — of 
whether food should remain a matter for the sepa- 
rate provinces or should pass into the hands of 
the Central Government. It is obvious what the 
answer should be to that, but that answer would 
destroy the case for a weak Central Government 
which is given prominence in most planning by 
Indian political parties” Reuter. 
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“Referring to the Bengal famine he (Nehra) 
said that when ‘streets were littered with the dead/ 
the ‘favoured few lived a life of revelry and gaiety 
as of old; while wagons were needed to bring food, 
race horses were being transported, while men 
women & children died by the thousand profiteers 
and black marketing thrived.’” 

“The Bengal famine he said was the greatest 
condemnation of the British Government and ‘our 
countrymen played a shameful part'in this crisis.’” 


— 0 — 0 — 0 — 
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CHAPTEP XVII. 

White and off White 

In this chapter Kichols eXcells himself in 
extolling the virtues of his community whilst at 
the same time reserving hiscondemnation for those 
few who were unfortunate enough to court his 
displeasure. We are told that the most singular 
feature of British rule is the fact, that it is the rule 
of a mere handful, since the entire population of 
Great Britain including men women and children 
would be outnumbered by nine to one if they 
were all dumped in the middle of India. 

It is an incredible fact, which even the Ameri- 
cans who landed on this soil in prosecution of the 
war could not understand as to how Britain could 
maintain her hold on these polygot communities, 
whilst being outnumbered by such great odds. 
But a close study of the system reveals the inge- 
nuity behind the whole set-up. History has 
recorded several imperial policies of the past 
which were successful as the Roman and Greek 
forms of conquest and imperial administration. 
One cannot deny that the resident British in India 
are outnumbered by over 4000 to I, but the 
method of maintaining their position is another 
story. From the early days of the East India Com- 
pany, which was really a modern version of the 
Trojan Horse we see how well the British used 
the differences that existed in the country between 
the princes and potentates and religious factions 
to serve their own ends, namely the subjection of 
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India. As the. East India Cbmpany became 
nationaiised and took on a more authoritative 
form in the shape of administration through 
Whitehall several repressive acts tvere passed to 
ensure that no mass challenge to British authori- 
ties would ever arise. Arms acts, Gaggingacts, 
Censorship, Security, Defence portioVio in British 
hands, and a multitude of hangers-on fcr imperial 
sops, that are doled out in each New Year’s and 
birthday Honour’s list for service to the crown 
have all had their direct influence in reducing 
India to a state of impotence. One might even 
go so far as to sa^ that economically the position 
of the people in India is so low that it precludes the 
possibility of any upsurge of an aggressive spirit 
to assert the nation’s rights; and the nation’s depen- 
dence on England and other European countries in 
the sphere of economy and industrialisation have 
made further inroads on her will and strength to 
resist domination. 

Ever since the Mercantile adventurers follow- 
ed the example of Clive to raise the status of th® 
East India Company there has been an endless 
army of the ‘Pukka Sahibs’ and *not so Pukka 
Sahibs’ to bring western civilisation with its atteU' 
dant benefits to the door of the barbarian- These 
pioneers of the Empire and pillars of British rule 
might have aroused the following question in 
Beverley Nichols mind as to whether “Those an* 
cient figures of comedy the-‘Pukka Sahib’ and hJS 
memsahib — do they really exist ?’ do they yell for 
cfiota pegs at sundown in the manner of E- 
Foster? Do they *go out in the mid-day sun' J*’ 


the manner of Noel Coward? ^Do they indulge 
in illicit passions against a background of tamar- 
nid and sandalwood in the manner of Somerset 
Maugham ?” (von India) 

Indians are in the best position to answer 
these questions. The clubs, messes, and gymkha- 
nas have echoed and re-echoed to the ‘sahibs’ and 
‘memsahibs’ insistent demand for ckoia pegs and 
hurra pegs o( k\co\\q\. The ‘Pukka Sahibs’ of to- 
day who have taken the place of the well-to-do 
middle clases have inherited their pompous ideas 
of importance, and are striving hard to lift them- 
selves out of the working class groove into the 
upper strata of society whilst begrudging every 
cent that escapes their tight-hsted hands. 

This segment of English society gives a fairly 
creditable imitation of what is vulgarly termed as 
the English ‘upper ten’ or aristocracy, whose acti- 
vities back home are given full publicity in the 
current issues of the Sketch and Tatler. To faith- 
fully portray that type of life they revel in an 
orgy of parties and drinking, and making the mare 
of amusement go round as fast as their fabulous 
salaries will allow. Alcohol to the majority is the 
nectar of life. It’s magic effects are indispensable 
for the success of their sumptuous dinners, cock- 
tail parties and dances. 

India is not blind to the follies of this smart 
set whose example the dull-witted so slavishly 
follow. These are the little *tin Gods’ who attach 
such importance to clubs and gymkhanas, in 
whose sacred precincts till the start of the Second 
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World War no coloured people' were admitted as 
members. These are the people who sit on the 
club verandahs and expand over their whiskies 
^ind sodas about the better conditions at ‘Home' 
in ‘Blighty’ and seek every opportunity to impress 
the bewildered Indian that India is no place, for 
the whiteman to settle in permanently, but 
is only good enough to fleece for a lucrative liveli- 
hood, while they are content to j-emain and reflect 
oa Indian soil. The army of servants bolster up 
their vanity for they like to be considered the 
‘elite’ of society. 

They vie with each other to be in the public 
eye. The air of patronage and their pseudo-supe* 
riority complex is well emphasised in the reso- 
nance of their afl'ected accents usually associated 
with Kensington and the stage, rather than the 
Oxford drawl. 

Their women folk flutter from party to party 
in the minimum of clothing exposing excessive 
robust English flesh or undeveloped chests, with 
the famous backless frocks of the gay 1930’s, and 
spend the better part of their days in the beauty 
salon repairing the ravages of time and dissip^" 
tion with jars of cold cream and the help of ‘make- 
ups’ from famous continental beauticians. 

Their homes present innumerable ostenta- 
tions of comfort, luxury, ease and extravagance. 

Their audiences at their residences can only 
•be secured through the medium of chits, and their 
■hospitality is well displayed through the offering n* 
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*nim}m panV (Lime Juice) and generous quantities 
of the ubiquitous whisky and soda. 

It is this set of English society which fill the 
‘box seats’ of a cinema. The first row of a theatre; 
the reserved enclosures on race days, and receive 
garden party invitations to Government House 
that refuse to mix with the ‘not so Pukka Sahibs’ 
for fear of social contamination. 

The ‘not so Pukka Sahibs' recruited from the 
English working class and belonging to the lower 
strata of society in England form the bulk of the 
Tommy-Atkins army and the subordinate services. 
They have so far only distinguished themselves by 
their outstanding ability to drive hard bargains 
and to lead a life of almost complete obscurity. 

The morals of the Europeans in India are 
confusing. To the puritanical outlook of India 
they resemble a stage of demoralization which 
threatens the sanctity of the home and ensures the 
disintegration of society. The eternal triangle so 
conspictous amidst this community is treated 
lightly by society. 

We have dwelt at length on the drawbacks in 
the British character, but there is another side to 
their temperament which deserves commendation. 
During the dark days of the present war despite 
reports in London and the bitterness of the troops 
stationed in India about their hospitality arid 
activities, one is compelled to admire the fortitude 
shaviv. by them wi thaw 

dence, that despite losses and defeats the British- 
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cause would emerge triumphant. The sacrifices 
they made both in time and money and pleasure 
to contribute to the welfare of the troops in work 
parties, canteens, hospital work and of their health 
etc : deserve praise,, The unfair criticism levelled 
at them by Nichols and others is totally unjusti- 
fied. If he were pained to see them attending 
race meetings (whose takings were partly meant 
for the war charities), because it was in bad taste, 
let us remind him that in order to serve their 
country they tapped every source to augment the 
war funds either by directing appeals, staging 
shows, organising races and everything which 
could show some profitable return. Why begrudge 
them an afternoon at the races when they had 
given so much* If there were “a sea of thirty-horse 
•power cars burning petrol, which has to be brou- 
ght thousands of miles through perilous seas’’, Id 
him also reflect that part of the price per gkllon 
of petrol went to prosecute England’s war. ' ' * . 


Some of his countrymen appeared to hitn as 
the members of the Bombay European" Associa- 
tion did ''a collection of liverish nobodies sunk in 
surburban complacency, ignorant, petty and preten^ 
tious, ‘‘and of course, some quite frightful peoplc> 
particularly in the female line, vulgar sex-ridden 
women who spend most of their lives in the long 
bar of the hotels, trying to look like ladies and 
cocottes at the same time, without any notable 
success in either direction. They are petulant and 
domineering”, but one must take one’s hat off to 
them for their co-operation in-the war effort. 
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The average Englishman has the courage of 
his convictions and speaks an open mind regard- 
less of consequences. He has further the ability 
to steer clear of communal prejudices in the pro- 
secution of his job if it is not connected with poli~ 
tics. He acts according to his lights and one can- 
not help but confess that a coTiscientioiis English^i 
man is without equal in any sphere. The same 
can he said of any European or national in the 
world if his conscience is uppermost in his dealings. 

To Nichols' sweeping statement that'^Courage 
you must grant to the judges, steering a straight 
furrow through a jungle of falsehood, trickery, and 
vituperation; to the doctors sticking lo their prin- 
ciples in an enervating atmosphere of supersti- 
tion and hostility; to the business men fighting a 
ceaseless battle against rivals to whom the most 
elerrientary principles of business integrity are 
alien and incomprehensible”. We must question 
him if trickery, falsehood and vituperation are 
the sole monopolies. of the Indian nation? If 
Indian doctors' principles inspired that book of 
A. J. Cronin “The Citadel” ? And if the most 
elementary principles * of business integrity are 
■alien and incomprehensible to the Indians, why 
Britain is so bent on trading with India? And 
why for the sake of her trade she maintains her 
hold'on this country ? Why English business men 
set themselves pp in India ? And how they 
managed to save tidy fortunes to enable them* to 
spend their lives playing golf on the green courses 
oi England unless they are more unscrupulous 
than their Indian rivals? Or is -this yet another 



example of Christian jastice of right prevailing 
over wrong ? • • ; m . 

11 . 

A quixotic touch is afforded by the author 
about his three main criticisms of the British in 
India, ‘if they are considered as individuals rather 
than as cogs in the Imperial machine,’ We are 
pleased to note that he has had the courage to per 
•form this reductio ad dbsurdum to the highly satis- 
factory number of three. Ask the Indian? and 
the reply would be revealing indeed. 

One of the main criticisms is that the British 
never say ‘thank you’ for any service performed 
for them by the servants or menials of this country. 
Why should they? These Clive-minded cogs in 
the imperial machine feel superior to the Indian 
because they entertain the notions of having conq- 
uered the Indian, Their attitude continues to be 
that of a ruling nation toward a subject nation. 
After all the perferential treatment both in employ 
-ment and remuneration accorded to the Britisbet 
over the Indian in similar conditions of --service 
despite the loud proclamations of democratic equ- 
ality, can only foster the notion of superiority. 
With the benefit of these lessons in everyday 1“® 
and those culled from English history, why should 
the white man unbend to thank the subject* of » 
slave nation for any service done for him ? ' 

, What greater condemnation of the social and 
economic, reaction of British rule in India can 
-one gjve thanJNichols own (obseiyatipn ? ■', ‘There 
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is no need for the cynic to tell me that ,they great- 
ly preferred this/bakhslitsh’ to any social graces 
by which it might have been accompanied. Their 
wages are so miserable that they would let 'the 
sahibs spit in their faces for an extra anpa. Some- 
times the sahibs come very near to doing it”. 

A system which permits men to abase them- 
selves just to keep body and soul together is no 
credit whatsoever to any government. 

. {Because Nichols had spent a night in a bug- 
infested village he felt compelled to cite this as 
an outstanding example of a sensitive Britisher’s 
attempt to understand the people. He advocates 
this approach to his fellow whitemen and holds 
this lack of initiative against them. But if he had 
himself undertaken to travel in a third class rail- 
way i carriage, and all other Britishers in this 
country did the same their education pn the sub- 
ject of India would be greatly improved and they 
would understand the natives better. They would 
have'discovered that strange affinity which exists 
among the lower classes irrespective of caste 
or creed and who for most- part of their 
chequered lives rub shoulders with each other 
without any serious communal dissensions. Here 
they would have seen the true Indian with his 
fine sense of hospitality and consideration for 
others. Above all they would have learned the 
word ‘thank you’ whether it was expressed as 
‘Mehrbani’ ‘Shukriya’ or as a mere ‘Salam’. 

The British have.got a lot out of .India, but 
have^riever said thank.y^tu, bqt, y/, hen .Nichols, blir.ds 
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his eye to facts by .suggesting that tlie Iridians 
have also got a lot out of the British arid failed 
to say ‘thank yoU’ he is guilty of misfepresent'a- 
tion. Whatever the Indians have got out of the 
Britisn they have paid in blood, tears and sweat 
in true Churchillian language. British enterprise 
in this country has been well paid for through 
Indian money. The freedom of the natives has 
been sacriHced on the altars of imperial rule> 
since Clive with his East Indian Company began 
to mould India’s destiny. Would any man in his 
right senses devoid of impartiality' expect the ex- 
ploited to utter a word of thanks to his exploiters? 
■Would it be more correct for the capitalist to 
thank the labourer for helping him to establish 
his personal fortune ? or the labourer to express 
his appreciation to his capitalist employer fof 
providing him with a job to keep the spark of his 
miserable existence alive? 

That India has benefited in more ways than one 
under British rule it cannot be denied. She has en- 
joyed a form of peace which she has seldom known 
in the earlier days. Industries of the west have slow- 
ly found a niche in India's economic fabriCf&fruits 
of Western research in every sphere of civilised 
life have been brought to India’s door. The pro- 
gress achieved under the aegis of British adminis- 
tration is appreciated by the Indian but they are 
now beginning to realise that this progress was 
initiated to a very large extent to serve the inte-' 
rests of the rulers. The continued bondage, the 

methods and ruses adopted by the ruling power 

to maintain the ‘status quo’ is a factor which «» 
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largely responsible for inflaming public sentiment 
against the British and the under-current of 
resentment so noticeable in Indian circles. 

III. 

The second main criticism to ‘be levelled 
against the British who live in India by Beverley 
Nichols is that they do not live in India at all 
*‘Their heart is in the highlands or in Kensington 
High Street. They make not the smallest effort 
to understand the country and their only thought 
is how soon, and how profitably they will be able 
to get out of it/' 

‘‘-These people used to say to me ad nauseam. 

“What? Youre going to write a book about 
India, when you*ve only been out here a year? 
GtJod Lord Man 1 I've been out here over twenty 
years and I dont know a thing about it." (V. on 
I, P. 220). 

For'once we are in complete agreement with 
the author. It is indeed a sad commentary on 
the administration to make the well justified 
observation that the Indian knows more about 
England and the English, than the Englishman 
knows about India or the Indians. Those pioneers 
or to be more correct fortune-hunters who come 
out'East know nothing about the country, or its 
people and care less. They arrive on Indian soil 
with preconceived notions as to the standard 
of culture of the people they have to administer 
to. They are unable to diflerentiate between the 
various communal denominations, and after read- 



ing a few newspapers on Ihe communal differences, 
and listening'td garbled accounts'’ df the couhtfy 
from ubiquitous , Britishers "who serve up the 
lagging stories at the bar of their experiences ih 
India, they come to the very praise-worthy con- 
clusion that the Indians are just ‘bloody natives’' 
who cannot be trusted. Natives who are 
dying to break each others heads with bamboo 

sticks if their white saviours would only ’ permit 

them. People who are alien to ’ truth and 
must be civilised before they can take thefr place 
in the modern world as an independent nation'-, . 

It comes as a great shock to these white gent 
-lemen to hear their own^mother tongue viz: Eng- 
lish spoken so well by the educated fnd’an.' 

are unwilling to believe that in comparison the 

diction arid grammar of the King’s English as 
spoken by the educated Indian is far.ahead of 
majority of Englishmen (with of course no 'need 
to have recourse to spelling authorities ’ for words 
over three syllables, as advocated by Nichols). 

Quite a few come out expecting to^ee Indian 

life as portrayed on .the screen complete 'vithi^ 
mud huts amidst jungle .surroundings, in whj^c 
apart from the barbarian the Christian Crusaoer 

had to contend with the wild beasts of the Jungle- 

How any person can expect the.se people to rule 

with any measure of justice over a nation abo^ 
whom they profess such ignorance, as to^ its hi^ 
torical background and pultural learnings, an 
about which they make no effort to understand 
beyond comprehension ? Howevpr there it is. ^ 
piquant situation _ in , which Joud, ,,pr9paganoa 
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makes Up for the shortcomings of British colonial 
officialdom, 

It is pointless for Nichols to advocate to his 
fellow countrymen to see Indian films to educate 
themselves on the pattern and design of Indian 
life, when they show their bull-doggish conserva- 
tism by professing not to understand American 
humour as typified by their (American) films 
which are in a class by themselves in the film 
world. 

It is of no use to recommend the reading of 
the ‘Bhagavad Gita’ (the Hindu Bible) when they 
know so little about their own, and can only quote 
such interesting lessons as ‘an eye for an eye’ and 
*a tooth for a tooth’ or to be more blas’e could it 
be ‘all my eye'. 

Above all why read Abb'e Dubois Hindu 
Manners, Customs and Ceremonies when their own 
is in such dire need of repair? We have constantly 
had it served up to us on every occasion that the 
Britisher in India is not representative of the 
Britisher in England. We can only sigh in relief 
that 40 million inhabitants of the British Isles do 
not suffer from the dreaded disease of growing 
too big for their boots, and an unrestricted 
swelling of their heads through self-importance. 
Thank God at least they dwindle to the diminu- 
tive stature of ‘mere man* in their own homeland. 

IV, 

What the nature of his third criticism could 
be is left entirely to our imagination. If.,hls^i«, 
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reference to E. M. Forster’s “A Passage to India” 
is meant to be a clue we can take up the challenge. 
It is true that friendship between Indians and 
Britishers in its altruistic sense is impossible, 
owing to the gulf that ever separates them in the 
shape of culture, tradition, and outlook on life. 

Forster’s immortal garden party is still held 
on a thousand Indian lawns. The ranks have 
drawn closer, and the figures intermingle, but East 
does not merge with the West. If we inquire into 
the reason we discover-that the position is changing 
despite the Englishman’s efforts to remain on top. 
The day of liberation for the 'under-dogs* is fast 
approaching and ail parties are aware of it. ' The 
child of the backward nation has grown to the 
point where he is ready to question and challenge 
their right of authority and presumption. Their 
patronage with its pseudo 'Oxford drawl’ jars on 
his nerves and he begins to feel that he is just as 
big a cock as any in the Universe, when in his 
own backyard. 

We are constrained to contradict Nichols 
when he attempts to apportion the blame to other 
quarters by observing ‘‘that it is not the fault of 

the British not by any means. Very often 

when the British hold out their hands the Indians 
refuse to shake them. Here is an example. Jfost 
of the clubs in the hill stations are mixed, mem- 
bers meet on terms of perfect equality, provided 
that they pay their subscriptions, no.questions 
are asked, no privileges given." 

"So far, so good in theory. Dot in practice 
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what happens? The Indian men refase to allow 
their wives and daughters to come to the cluh. 
They come themselves, night after night; they 
dance with the wives of British officers, but their 
women folk stay at home. And that annoys the 
British, particularly the young male British. Even 
in the houses of comparatively ‘advanced’ Indians, 
the women are often locked away out of sight as 
though one would jump on them if offered the 
opportunity”. (Von India) 

It is a puerile type of reasoning to advance 
such arguments which cannot survive intelligent 
criticism. To expect the Indian to play ball by 
bringing his wife and sister to the club just to keep 
the ‘pukka sahib* and the ‘memsahib’ or the 'young 
male British* company while they sipped the world 
famous Scotch V/hiskey is to betray a lack of in 
sight into the customs of the people, Let us go 
back to the early days, when Indian men associ- 
ated with members of their own sex for social rec- 
reation, Their wives did not figure in any social 
function except to mix among themselves. With 
the advent of the Britisher and subsequent Eng- 
lish education the ‘advanced’ Indian began to be 
initiated into the Westerner’s method of living 
with more latitude for the feminine sex. 

Till the start of the Second World War the 
Britisher saw to it that the gulf between himself 
and the Indian was not bridged socially, by main- 
taining exclusive clubs for himself and his own 
kind. Only when concessions had to be made, to 
pacify those who were shedding their life's blood 
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on the several hattlefrontsfor the British cause’ and 
those in ' India who were contributing in money 
and , service for the prosecution of the war, the 
Britishers became sufficiently magnanimous to 
permit coloured people to become members of the 
gymkhanas etc; It was at this stage of generosity 
that Nichols arrived to make his incorrect observ- 
ations. There are still clubs on* Indian soil that 
cater for an exclusively ‘British’ membership and 
God help the Indian who ever entertains hopes of 
being included among its august ranks. 

To the vast majority of Indians who are tied 
down by tradition and custom this idea of allow- 
ing their wives' and daughters to accompany them 
to the clubs is something which they dare not 
contemplate. Just to please the ‘pukka sahib’ why 
must he do the things which are not done? Just 
because he observes the customs of his caste and 
race, and thereby denies the sahib the pleasure 
of either fooling or flirting with his women folk, if 
should not be held against him. There are quite 
a proportion of the educated and advanced Indians 
who follow closely in the footsteps of the European 
in social activities. They bring their womenfoJ^ 
to the parties where they execute the latest ball' 
room steps to western music; drink and behave in * . 
a manner that would do the sahib great credit. 
This form of morality which the orthodox Indian 
has always looked upon with disgust and which 
he regards as moral disintegration, shows cleany 
how much western culture has permeated the 
the Indian social structure. India is slowly being 
led through the various stages of barbarism, civih* 
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sation and demoralisation. In all probability if 
she is fortunate enough to have another literary 
‘Messiah’ of the Nichols type in another fifty years 
to deliver another momentous verdict the observa- 
tion will not be concerned with the backwardness 
of the people, but about their amazing aptitude 
for imitation. 

If the Indian will not play ball according to 
the Britishers’ rules, why does not the Britisher 
play ball according to the Indians’ rules? and 
confine his wife to the home. We feel sure he 
would be a far happier man with less need to rely 
on ‘Scotch and Soda’ to soothe his feelings. 

V. 

Nichols has introduced us to the sore problem 
of the ‘Anglo Indian' by prefacing his verdict on 
them in the following fashion “What do you think 
of the Anglo Indian?” By his answer to this ques- 
tion the ‘pukka sahib' will probably reveal his true 
mentality. Why must the ‘pukka sahib’ be asked 
this question when his own countrymen have at 
some time or other been responsible for their ori- 
gin? It is almost like asking a criminal for an 
opinion about the crime committed by him. If 
he had the courage to face the truth and shoulder 
his responsibility Nichols would never have had 
the occasion to observe later in his chapter, and 
with some justification that “the tide of British 
power is ebbing fast, and the Anglo-Indians are 
left stranded on the beach» scanning the empty 
seas Sot a /rieudJy sai} which wiJJ jjeyer 

come”. 
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I could quite easily pen a few lines to refute 
his allegations as most people of this community 
would do as a matter of self defence, but , as long 
as a man has a conscience and the courage to 
acknowledge his faults he will not be able to 
resort to evasion to hide the bitter truth. 

In all that Nichols says about the community 
he has hit the mark and we must give credit where 
it is due. He has written a “Verdict* and a book 
which purports to be authoritative must show the 
merits and demerits of the people in question no 
matter in what light the reader might take it. 

Amidst the welter of arguments, crusadesi and 
delegations for independence the sore and vexing 
problem of the Anglo Indian presents an almost 
insoluble enigma to Indian politicians who are 
bent on hammering out a favourable decision on 
the anvil of politics. 

In the heat of communal passions which is 
the keynote of Indian characteristics the Anglo* 
fndian appeal for self-determination is scarcely 
heard. Their position at present is uncertain and 
their future hangs in the balance. If India accor- 
ding to the optimistic prognostications of her 
leading lights in the political arena succeeds in 
obtaining independence, there is every posibiJity 
of their extinction like the *Dodo* bird or through 
determined resistance survive the acid test for 
communal recognition. 

The precise definition of the Anglo-Indian 
till recently was somewhat nebulous. Even now 
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yarious interpretations are placed on it by various 
sections of the public. 

According to some he is the result of a fusion 
of western and eastern elements; others aver that 
a bonafide Anglo-Indian is the issue of European 
parentage, but born in India. To the *pukka 
sahib’ who has never made an effort to study or 
understand these loyal supporters of the British 
he is just the unfortunate who happens to be 
born on the wrong side of the blanket. The tru& 
legal definition is that they must have pure British 
parentage on the male side to enable themselves 
to be labelled as Anglo-Indians. But whateTer 
the definition it is irrelevant, for the problem 
which faces this community numbering roughly 
three hundred thousand of all colours from white 
to deep purple is purely economic, and proof of 
pedigree will not be of much avail in the fight for 
a livelihood in the near future. 

It is not a pleasant task to pen a picture 
against a community to which one belongs, but if 
the book is to be of value as a medium of infor- 
mation it must be done. I shall portray the pecu- 
liarities of this community as 1 see them, free 
from malice or prejudice. 

This treatise may arouse a diversity of 
opinion but it might be as well for the reader to 
bear in mind that it is purely confined to the 
writer’s experiences. The allegations miglit fit a 
large proportion of the community and some will 
consider themselves as exceptions. It is the ex- 
ception which proves the role and it is the rant 
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and file, the mass which we are judging. After 
all, a knowledge of our own defects is half the 
battle won on. the road to progress. 

The community as a whole possess very few 
qualities which evoke universal commendation, 
while on the other hand the major portion of their 
characteristics reflect very discreditably against 
them. The chief part of which is their pride 
•built purely on a foundation of egotistical assum- 
ption. This superabundance of ‘pride* which is 
both irrational and ilhconceived is looked upon 
as a virtue worthy of attainment» even though the 
most elementary principles of Christianity forbid 
the cultivation of this detestable quality. They 
would make any sacrifice rather than lower .its 
colours. Of course on rare occasion in which 
there is material gain their eagerness to profit 
-submerges their pride, but only till their purpose 
is served. At every conceivable opportunity it 
reappears only to defeat them of their real pur* 
pose in life. 

The main reason for their unenviable posi- 
tion can be directly traced to the excessive culti- 
vation of the above named sin. The progeny 
Anglo-Indian parents have the advantage ot 
■economic luxuries and comfortable surrounding^ 
which preclude any possibility of a proper star 
in life,: These luxuries have a softening affect o 
the mental attitude of its victims, thus preventing 
them from accepting positions on the lowest run® 
of the ladder of success. Their desire is to secor 
Ijigh salaries which can procure every sensation 
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for the.jrnind and .body »• Salaries that , can. comr 
mand a retinue of servants to wait on their 
whims and fancies. Their ancestors steeled 
through privation and want laboured for ridicu- 
lous wages which appear like a small monthly 
allowance compared with the financial idea of 
the Anglo-Indian lad of today. He wants to start 
frqm where his father left off. His idea of a 
bare living wage is by far higher than his circums-^ 
tances and merit would warrant. .The excuse 
tendered for this demand is that in educational 
a^nd social qualities be.considers, himself infinitely 
Sfiperio^r to his predecessors, and to accept the 
ssj^e scale of wages offered to his parent when 
starting life is tantamount to an insult. The 
manners and views of the older generation he 
hold^ jjn, ..amused contempt. Their advice and 
re^'frictiofjs a.ppear to be just a pathetic effort to. 
repijndhim of his filial duty and loyalty. Though 
the^^^may not be an open admission on the point 
Qf,hys presumed notions of superiority over the 
old^r. generation, and which is well fostered by 
egotisnij it does not shew that it does not exist 
at least in the sub-conscious. 

The prevalent conception amongst the young 
blood of this community is to aim high in order 
to receive something in pr<^ortion. The vital 
question as to whether they have the necessary 
qualifications for these onerous positions does not 
enter their calculations. They feel that regardless 
of , their physical and mental equipment the state 
is indebted to them for a post. . jn their conclu- 
sion they exclude that very elementary lesson. 
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concerning the ladder. The person who endeav- 
ours to climb must set his' foot on the first rung 
before any attempt - can be made on the second. 
A sudden decision to place one’s foot on th?* mid- 
dle of the ladder if not a practical impossibility 
might entail disastrous consequences. If by 
dint of luck pne succeeds can the human frame 
•stand the strain ? A casual reflection on this 
moral will offer sufficient conviction of the advis- 
ability of lowly positions for a start in life. Even 
the leaves out of the biographies of most self- 
made men add their weight to the benefits that 
accure from the lowest steps to the giddiest 
heights^of success. But the significance is enti- 
rely lost on thehi. . » ... 

Their failure to secure such desirable posi- 
tions as may be consonant with their ambitions 
leaves- them totally dependent on -the slender 
resources of thfe family. A situation in which 
■some, afd perfectly content to remain. Their 
psychological outlook is well summ'ed up in their 
refiiskl to accept small salaries’ in an effort to save 
a false sense of dignity. 

It is not uncommon to come across adoles- 
cents able, to fend for' themselves waiting for the 
plum' positions’ to arrive through medium of luck* 
It rarely occurs to them that the necessary requi- 
sites for securing employment is courage and 
perseverance a’dded to an infinite capacity .t® 
assimilate the rebuffs of adverrity. The major 
po'rtidri ’ of the blanie for this tragic condition 
rests on parental shoulders." They are responsible 
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for fostering these exagerrated ideas bf impor- 
. taxice.^of^their .progeny. It is but natural that 
parents-would- wish to see their children with the 
best that life can give but there are limitations to 
such expectations. In their efforts to protect their chil- 
dren from the hard and cruel world they ignore the 
harm done by depriving them of a dominant will 

and courage Courage to face the disasters of 

life and a strong will, with which to surmount all 
the obstacles in the way of absolute independence. 
All these unselfish actions end on a negative 
theme. They are more often than not forsaken 
by their children, who If they manage to do well 
for themselves hate to be reminded of their origin 
through association or otherwise. 

To ^ large number of them work is a detest- 
able necessity and as far as possible its responsi- 
bilities are often shirked. If labour was riot 
•essentia] for a bare existence in this artificial 
world these would cheerfully lead a life 6f 
bloated case. The mere implication of hard work 
assumes terrifying aspects ch iefly due to their 
early environments; inertia is encouraged’ by the 
hand and foot waiting of a host of servants ready 
to execute the whims of their little masters. This 
can only lead to the creation of a lazy and back- 
ward community. They have inherited the worst 
traits of bath nations. Their pride from the West 
and their indolence from the East. Both bf which 
society in India has helped considerably to* thrive 
and exaggerate. 

Wheh^ little boys in school gperld most of 
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their., tim^ in. useless dissipation .of their .parents 
money^on cigarettes and other ingenious methods 
(or flouting, the, regulations, one ,can (o/esee the 
f,uturq ,of, the .community. At work thq ^young 
blood’ss. minds instead of being centred oh self- 
advancement are .on, the office clock impatiently 
awaiting the signal to go home. .This valuable 
time which could be employed to better, purpose 
is spent in planning the evening's entertainment. 

In the numerous' dance halls which, dot the 
Indian country side unemployed Anglo-Indian 
y^ouths may be seen gambling. drinking» smoking 
a^d proudly parading their sweethearts, on tbeJr 
parent's money. SomeJiaye ev^n had the. audacity 
to marry these girls, and the unfortunate parents 
w,hose means are already, .strained are bard put to 
it, _to support the unwelcomjB , additions tp.t]ie 
family. Money to these gay young sparks h?s no 
value except to purchase pleasure. Their pW®' 
spphy is to spend what their parents have put,asifl6 
for a rainy day. The trouble and sacrifice that 
had been necessary to'p.ut aside this small fortune 
does not iii any way give these children sleepless 
nights. . , " . , I 

• . .In educational institutions the Anglo-Indian 
has besides a fair amount of intelligence the adya 

-ht^ge of the language in his favour, 'yl^t - despite 

this superiority over the fndian students he usually 
occupies” the tail end in the order of mer^t* because 
h'elatks ’the grit to keep his nose to the grindstone. 
In later life it is useless to rail against the govern- 
ment, the' country Of , their fate when 
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their jost deserts. *As ye sow, so shall ye reap* 
is a truism and to expect preferential treatment 
at the expense of the Indians for service rendered 
to the crown in the Mutiny and both the Great 
Wars by their ancestors is incomprehensible. The 
services and reputation of predecessors will not 
cover the deficiencies of the present generation. 
The only -hope to eke out more than a bare liveli- 
hood lies in competition with.the Indian. 

A large percentage of the lads of this commu- 
nity have very little education to their credit. Their 
views on sex hover on the line of depravity. In their 
early teens their thoughts turn to love, prostitution, 
adultery and marriage. The rigid codes of mocality • 
are treated with indifference and ones allowing 
greater latitude are often substituted under the 
guise of broad-mindedness. Many young lads unab 
“le to support themselves have realised their pater 
•nal ambitions at the expense of some-igndrant 
girl before they have reached their twenties. 

The community as a whole appear to possess 
neither the will power nor the ability for^the task 
of regeneration ahead of them. They satisfy the 
needs of the body beyond measure.,and utilise 
most of their time in slander, malicious gossip and 
libel. Unlike the Indian who offers full co-opera- 
tion for national improvement the absence of untiy 
and cohesion is most conspicuous in the ranks of 
the Anglo-Indians. Their self-indulgence and back 
-wardness is primarily due to the 'laissez faire' 
policy of their political organisation in regard to 
'the internal administration of its affairs. Its com- 
•plete want of initiative leaves the leaders open to 
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adverse criticism. Leaders who are sometimes 
looked upon as deluded idiots and indeed they 
must be under a delusion to shoulder the burdens 
of a community lacking the energy to ameliorate 
their present status. Beneficial results from such 
associations can come only from hard work, supp- 
ort and not from empty optimism. 

As a community composed oflso many pigmer 
-tations they are exti'emely colour-conscious even 
though they have coloured blood running through 
their veins. This antipathy towards colour almost 
developes into, a mania with quite’ a few of them- 
The fairer element not infrequently claim Euro- 
pean status and their topic of conversation invar- 
iably veers round to England. They refer to Jt 
-as ‘Home’. These imaginative people have no difn* 
culty in establishing their birth place in the United 
Kin'gdom at such places as Dulwich, Woolwich, 
Ipswich till one begins to,wonder if they have any 
more ‘itches' to accountTor. To make sure that 
they convey' the right impression they always 
preface* their conversation with ‘as you know I ^ 
Irish’ or !my relatives in Scotland’ etc. and it JS 
indeed humorous to hear these people whose 
homes do not extend further than the shores oi 
India allude to the United Kingdom as their home- 
It is a source of speculation as to whether most® 
them have ever set eyes on that home, or have 
even seen the sea till they came to India s 
seaport's. 

The striking peculiarity is that even a lafS® 
proportion of the coloured members of this com^* 
unity suffer from the colour complex. From tn 
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age of reason onwards they entertain desires of 
selecting mates from the Caucasian races. The 
underlying reason may be to present the state with 
children lighter in cogtplexion than themselves or 
it may be a source of pride to feel that they are 
parents of children, who might some day lay 
claims to European status. But whatever the 
motive might be this attitude reveals an utter lack 
of common sense, for not infrequently their ambi- 
tions lead them to contract relationships either 
■above or below their social standing. The inevit- 
able result IS that an indefinite number lead a very 
miserable existence with every possibility of being 
■deserted during their marital life. “ ^ ■> 

They are truly a' community of ‘weather 
cocks* ever eager to take sides with either the 
Indian or the European according to the propitious 
direction of the wind. They earn their livelihood 
in India and draw on the Indian exchequer for 
a pension or providenf'fund after retirement, yet 
despite this they look down on the Indian popu- 
lace. Their mimicing of European mannerisms 
and peculiarities down to the smallest detail and 
their failure to recognise or credit the Indian for 
his accomplishments will stand as an obstacle in 
their path of progress. The only way to have an 
effective voice in the affairs of India lies in a 
complete renunciation of their pride and their full 
_co-operation with the peoples in India. To sit by 
their firesides and make plans of settling abroad 
after their active life is to admit that they are not 
entitled to a fair share in the economic advantages 
of India, and that they are as ashamed to be born 
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on Indian soij. This insistence on being recognis- 
ed as a community quite distinc|: from the statu- 
tory natives of India', besides being puerile is 
rightfully regarded by the rest of India as hostile 
to the welfare' and progress of this subcontinent. 
It creates a situation which can in no way lessen 
the friction of the community being a square peg 
in the round hole of India’s fight for self-govern- 
ment. " * 


VI. 

Now that we have reviewed at length the 
problem of the Anglo-Indians and showed up 
their faults dispassionately, let os now turn our 
attention to the cause which Jed them to this 
position. Whichever way one might view this 
community we are unable to escape one convict 
■ion that the root cause of their backwardness |s 

their strong complex of inferiority. Admit this 
and we have found a so|,ution to all their ills- 
They have this in abundance and it is this hydra' 

headed monster which reappears at every stap 

to draw them further away from their goal. The 
responsibility for the creation of this complex he® 
on British shoulders. They have encourage^ 
this quality with a vengeance despite their proclaim 
-ations of equality. 

In his early infancy the Anglo Indian 
is subjected’to a ceaseless barrage of propaganu. 
about the superiority of the Britishers over other 
iaces. English professors and masters have been 
in charge of educational institutions in whie 
they have pointed out ad nauseam about what a 
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marvellous man an Englishman is, how efficient, 
truthful, hard working, conscientious, just, and 
trustworthy. As an administrator he is second to 
none in the world. To support this we have 
liberal doses of English history pushed down our 
throats. A history? which records only the British 
point of view. It is almost a miracle if the victims 
ever escape with an unbiased mind. 

When he is at the school leaving age he has 
been well prepared for the role of the ‘underdog’. 
Later the conditions of employment are such that 
an Anglo Indian youth is barely able to keep his 
self-respect, whereas the British youth is given 
better wages with excellent prospects and situa- 
tions in which he can use his authority* The 
pedigree of the Anglo-Indian is held against him 
where promotion to the higher cadres of service 
are concerned or for membership in the exclusive 
clubs. No provision is made for him in the army 
navy or air forces (till the present war). He is 
looked down upon by the ’pukka sahibs’ who make 
no effort to conceal this from him. All these 
factors tend to make him realise that if his ante- 
cedents had been of the same racial stock he 
would have fared belter in this artificial world. 

The facilities and privileges extended to the 
pure European group socially and economically 
had its effect in infiuencing the Anglo-Indian to 
associate or lay claim to European status. This 
sad state of affairs generated in him a peculiar 
complex which manifested*itself in a decided anti- 
Indian bias and a very pro-British attitude. 
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All the seeds of the present- dissension of the 
community were sown by the British during a 
period in which they held the reins of administra- 
tion in their own hands« For faithful service to 
the crown they were promised preferential treat- 
ment in the sphere of employment. This treat- 
ment was accorded in the beginning because it 
suited the purpose of the ruling power as the 
community knowing English almost as good, 
if not better than the Englishman possessed the 
added advantage of knowing the Indian tempera- 
ment. This community made it possible for the 
facile running of the machinery of the govern- 
ment. They can rightly be called the pillars of 
British Imperialism-in India. This spoon feeding 
of the community in the beginning created a sef’ 

vice minded people with a spirit of inertia and a 
deluded hope that this situation would continue 
till the end of time. 

Though the Anglo-Indian community forms 
ten percent of the literate people in India, the 
Indian began to outstrip them in everj’ field. They 
took to higher education and business realising tha 
commerce was the backbone of a nation. In a 
short while they w’ere able to dictate to the ruling 
, power till now we see the old, old story repeating 
itself, of power passing from one hand to the 
other. This change of power places the Angj®' 
Indian community -on a different footing. The 
advantages he held in language etc : will he a 
.drawback as the future official language of India 
will not be English, but one of the vernaculars, i 
will be, as hinted by the several proposals pu* 
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The late leader of the Anglo-Indians Sir 
Henry Gidney foresaw this predicament and 
warned his following to cultivate a pro-Indian out- 
look and to regard themselves as sons of the soil. 
Mr, Frank Anthony his successor has followed in 
his footsteps but it remains to be seen if they 
accept this good advice or in their blind folly go 
tb the wall. A few press cuttings will show how 
the changed situation is affecting the community. 
‘^'Statesman March I3th 1946 Sir — Emigrationist" 
was wrong in suggesting that Anglo-Indians are 
not accepted as one of the Indian peoples merely 
because of their way of speech, dress, and social 
customs”. 

‘‘India is perhaps the most hospitable and 
tolerant country in the world but many years of 
ignorant arrogance and bad manners have depriv- 
ed us of a place of affection, even respect. in our 
motherland. The petty privileges and safeguards 
we have received from the British at the expense 
of the Indians is another just cause of resentment 
against us.’’ 

“The sooner we mend our manners and 
rely on our merits, not on artificial aid, to win us 
a respected place in the new India, the sooner 
shall we find ouf future brighter and more secure . 

“Let the predominantly European Ang^* 
Indian go to havens of refuge like Australia* He 
is the ‘renegade’ who has done the community 
enough disservice already and who has by falsely 
classifying himself with Europeans on votep 
Mists’, and in the census tables produced the ridi- 
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culotts official figures that show Anglo Indians as 
a. smaller community than the Europeans in India. 
By this one act alone he has emasculated the 
community and tied the hands of our leaders who 
are fighting the case of the smallest political mino- 
rity in the country against tremendous pressure 
from the other minorities, each counted in millions 
and each fighting hard for the best place it can 

secure in the future constitutional set-up.. 

Yours etc : R. A. Stracey I.C.S.” 

The remainder under the heading of Anglo- 
Indians Problems appeared in the Statesman. 

“Sir A. L. M. has come to the right point 

regarding the future of the Anglo Indian commu- 
nity”. 

“It is time we stopped making childish repre- 
sentations to Britain and crying out for sympathy 
and support. Britain's policy so far has been 
‘remember us in times of war and unrest, but 
forget us in times of peace." 

“We have chosen Mr. Anthony as our leader 
because we know he is capable of leading us, but 
he alone can do nothing. What we need is closer 
co-operation from every member of the commu- 
nity and each one of us to take an unselfish, un- 
biased interest and if necessary active part in the 
current affairs of this country." 

“It is time every one of us realised that India 
is our country and endeavoured to get together as 
such in a strong body and interested ourselves in 
the ‘life and movement around us’ Yours etc : 



M. A. L.” 

^^Sir Anglo-Indians have all over the country 
been seeking sympathetic relationship with 
the other Indian communities and they are just as 
anxious as any Indian for- full self-government for 
India”. 

“To this end are working many Anglo-Indian 
youth movements, for it is on the attitude of 
Anglo-Indian youth of today, that the security of 
the community in this country depends”. 

‘'Emigration is no solution for it can only be 
accomplished by the few escapists who have the 
means. The Anglo-Indian Association, a body 
competent to express Anglo-Indian opinion does 
not advocate emigration, but urges Anglo-Indians v 
to realise that India is their home and their des- 
tiny Yours etc-t-R. J. Aviet Anglo-Indian 

study circle Cal: Dec: 17th”. 

“Sitj Mr. Frank Anthony’s statement at 

Birmingham that 5,0C0 Anglo Indian girls have 
married British servicemen and will soon be in 
England raises the question whether he is not 
wasting the communities’ funds on a futile mission- 

“Even if his statement is true what is his 
purpose in parading these facts? Is it the usual 
prayer for British help? There are far more 
important issues for him to discuss in England • 

“Such propaganda will make more Anglo- 
Indian girls look tff Britain and America for hus- 
bands and homes. 'A general walk-out on tbei 
community by the Anglo-Indian women canno 
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solve the community’s gravest problem, its nume- 
rical inferiority Yours etc : Anglo-Indian 

Cal: Nov; 19th 1945”. 

It is well worth quoting Mr. Frank Anthony’s 
address at London Nov. 28th 1945 to the Com- 
monwealth group of the Labour party in the 
House of Commons as reported in the Statesman. 
“It was difficult if not impossible for persons in 
Britain nurtured in the principles of real demo- 
cracy and against the background of a homogene- 
ous and common nationality to appreciate the 
very real racial differences and divisions in India”. 

“Mr. Anthony claimed that he could speak 
with knowledge and impartiality on the communal 
position as between Congress and the Muslim 
League. He was friendly to both the parties 
although he acknowledged allegiance to neither”. 

‘‘The Congress he thought had been relegated 
to the position of representing only casfe Hindus. 
The Muslim League could certainly claim to 
speak for the Muslims. 

“Dr. Ambedkar the recognised leader of the 
Scheduled castes was bitterly hostile and the 
Akali party which really represented the Sikhs 
did not owe allegiance to the Congress”. 

“The Anglo Indian and Domiciled European 
community numbering half a million were the best 
organised community. It was totally distinct 
from the Congress”. 

“Me. Anthony said that he saw no hope of an 
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agreed constitution for India.' If the Labour 
government decided to impose, a consh'tution he 
hoped it would not be based on the principle of 
‘numerical democracy’. For India this principle 
was quite meaningless”. 

“In a country with an overall literary per- 
centage of five, adult suffrage was fantastic”. 

“Mr. Anthony thought he had a very real 
message for the British authorities here: He 
believed that in the present critical stage of Indo- 
British relationship the Anglo-Indian community 
could play t vital part in bridging the gulf. , They 
were the only hundred percent literate community 
and they formed ten percent of the total educated 
section. Their contribution to the fighting services 
was out of all proportion to their size, Oat of 
about 14,000 officers in the Indian forces about 
€,000 were Anglo-Indians”. 

‘‘India’s three greatest departmental and stra- 
tegic assets — Railways, Telegraphs and Custom* 

• were founded and built up by the community.” 

“Allowed to play their full role in India today 
the Anglo-Indian community could form a trie^ 
and highly tempered Jink between India and 
Britain” Globe”. 

London Nov: 28th “The claim of the Anglo* 
Indians to be consulted with other minorities on 
the plans for a new India should be frankly ad- 
mitted declared the Times in a leading article on 
Mr. Frank Anthony’s address to the East India 
Association last Moriday". 
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"Saying that Mr. Anthony’s speech served 
the useful purpose of directing attention to the 
present position, and future hopes of the commu- 
nity which constitutes a very special and direct 
link between India and Britain. The Times pays 
a tribute to their ‘fine record of steadfast loyalty 
in peace and war. For long the position of the 
community was somewhat invidious and their 
identification with the maintenance of British rule 
seemed to darken their future prospects. But 
they are now accepted as statutory natives of 
India and rank among the minority communities 
entitled to proper safeguards". 

"The Sapru Committee ungrudgingly recog- 
nised the justice of the Anglo-Indian claim to 
adequate representation both upon the body which 
will frame a new constitution and upon the exe- 
cutive and legislative organs of the future Indian 
Commonwealth". 

"But it is important that the community 
should be afforded the necessary opportunities for 
pressing their claims which the Indian leaders 
seem disposed to accept, and Mr. Anthony expres- 
sed the fear that the proposals of the government 
for membership of the constitution-making body 
and for remodelling of the Central Executive 
might result in involuntary injustice to the Anglo- 
Indians’’, 

"In view of the moral responsibility resting 
on this country to afford equal opportunity to all 
aectlona of the people of ladia. to take theic due 
place in the new dispensation, the claim of the 
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Anglo-Indian community to be consulted in com* 
nion with other minorities deserves to be franWy 
a^dmitted Reuter”. 

From the above press cuttings the reader will 
realise the predicament the community has been 
placed in through its steadfast loyalty to the Bri- 
tish cause, and hence this sudden realisation on 
their part to cover lost ground. If John Bull had 
■shouldered his responsibilities like the gentleman 
he pretends to be, and the community had not 
taken advantage of the early preferential treat- 
ment and relied completely on the promises given 
or implied, there would Be no need for us to have 
occasion to remark with profound regret that tfie 

^‘Anglo-Indian 'is like a tragic Kim who has lost 

his way in life”. (V on India). 
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Loose Ends. 

CHAPTER XVIIL 

After all the valedictions and high pronoun- 
cements contained in his sweeping ‘verdict’, the 
author at the end of his book is suddenly over- 
come with a sense of modesty to admit that in a 
book pertaining to the portrayal of life in India, 
It is quite inevitable that there would be gaps. He 
goes further in his admission that “If one lived in 
India for three hundred years there would still be 
endless deficiencies in one’s knowledge. An army 
of scholars working for many lifetimes, would 
only be able to skim the surface of a country so 
complex and so imponderable”. If we are un- 
willing to make the concession that the learned 
author, namely Beverley Nichols is equal in ener- 
gy and perspicacity to an army of scholars com- 
bined with the efficient results of many lifetimes 
then our attention must inevitably be drawn to the 
gaps that have been created in his ‘one year of 
intense study’. Needless to say in view of these 
short-comings the gaps must be considerable. Un- 
fortunately for the seemingly strong personal case 
made by the author ^the gaps are sufficient to 
warrant the impartial reader arriving at the 'con- 
clusion that his ‘Magnum opus’ is a distorted view 
of the panorama composed of a tissue of half- 
truths with not very correct interpretations. 

THE STATES. 

If as Nichols points out that judging from 
the debates in the House of Commons it would 



suggest that most of the speakers were quite .un- 
aware that nearly two-fifths of the territory of the 
country is not under British rule. Then it shows 
up more clearly their unfitness to rule over a 
country about whose condition and composition 
they profess such abysmal ignorance. 

Out of a total area of 1,774,000 sq miles en- 
closed within the boundaries of India 675,000 sq 
miles come under the rule of the Princes forming 
562 States. These areas vary in size from*’l9 sq 
miles to states like Hyderabad (Deccan) and 
Kashmir, which are almost as large as any country 
on the European continent. 

These 562 ‘states’ embrace a total population 
of approxirnaiely 80 millions. There is no occa- 
sion for surprise or suspicion to presume that the 
honorable members of the House of Commons 
are unaware of the importance of the States. 1^ 
is but natural that they do not concern themselves 
with the States as provision has been made for 
their continued good behaviour. So they attend 
directly to British Indian matters pertaining to 
320 million subjects, who are the cause of more 
than one headache to John Bull. 

3efore we proceed further, let us fill in ©no 
of the gaps which Nichols has forgotten to mention- 
The reader might conclude that these 56* 
states form a single political unit, but this is faf 
from correct. The ingenuity behind British rule 
becomes more apparent when we discover that 
these are separate political entities responsible to 
the Paramount Power (British). Each is adminis* 
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tered separately and no connection is permitted 
with the administration of other States. What- 
ever relationship might exist between them is 
regulated by the Paramount Power. Till only 
recently the Princes have been permitted the right 
to meet in Simla under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber of Princes to discuss policy and common 
matters of interest and action in relation to the 
States. 

We reiterate once more that the Indian States 
are not a creation of British rule- We would not 
be guilty of laying such a false claim, but we do 
.assert that their continued outmoded existence or 
perpetuation is due to British rule. We are not 
ignorant of the rudimentaty facts of history and 
above all we are v.vt blind to the trend of modern 
history. Monarchies are toppling everywhere. 
The reins of administration and power are passing 
into the hands of the people and moharchs in 
most parts of the world are mere nominal figure- 
heads. That India should fall in step with the 
‘ times is inevitable, but such progress will be held 
up as long as John Bull and his henchmen are on 
Indian soil to perpetuate this anachronism. 

U.' 

Nichols felt obliged to compare and admit 
, that the advance in literacy, industrial develop- 
ment and administration in some of the States 
like Mysore were far in advance of British India. 
He also arrived at the conclusion that nobody, 

. could deny that democracy was not possible in an 
.‘Indian State after reviewing the debate in the 



Mysore Legislative Assembly. 

That democracy can become an accomplished 
fact we concede provided the rulers initiate this 
form of Government into their domain, and allow 
it to function without interference. But if demo- 
cracy is to be the form of Government in the State 
and found eminently suitable for it; why then 
should the States not be included in the democra- 
cy of a United India without being responsible to 
severa hundred rulers? 

1 

If again Nichols continues to reason on the 
lines of ‘one swallow making a summer’ in regafd 
to the administration of a few Slates like Mysore, 
Cochin and Travancore, and presumes they apply 
to other States as well, why does behave to adnut 
later in the same chapter that rulers have been 
deposed and “in the course of lime, the States 
will cither, have to go or to efTect such consider- 
able modifications in their institutions, that thejr 
functions, will be practical rather than picturesqoe- 
On the whole, it is probably desirable 
ahould go, if only for economic reasons. J _ ^ 
form a series of artificial barriers to the free dc'** 
lopment of Commerce;and they represent a larK 
reservoir of wealth which should be 
ably employed. It is ludicrous, for example, t 
the Nizam of Hyderabad should be *5,^ 

like an immoveable idol, on a mountain ol 
that is never put into circulation. Men of we ‘ 
so fabulous should be taxed like ordinar>' morta ^ 
Again “it is undeniable that in a few ol the 
Stales ibere are grave abuses of the peoples np •* 
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and monstrous perversions of justice, to say 
nothing of private debaucheries which defy des- 
cription. The British of course step in when things 
have gone too far, but the general feeling is that 
they do not step in soon enough. The Jurid 
melodrama of more -than one Maharajah should 
have been nipped in the bud during the first act 
instead of being alJowed to run its course of mur- 
der and intrigue.” (Verdict on India)» 

This offers incontestable proof to our argu- 
ment that these artificial barriers to a free deve- 
lopment of commerce and progress must be elimi- 
nated and drawn into one United India. 

UI. 

We have the very interesting reason put for- 
ward by Nichols to explain away the superiority of 
administration of the advanced Indian States over 
British India. Speaking generally he declared, 
that, when the Slates showed any special excel- 
lence, they owed it to a period of benevolent auto- 
' cracy, which he attributed to British tutorship of 
■ rulers during their minority, thus inculcating in 
them a spirit of enlightenment \vhich moulded the 
policy of the state more on the lines of old fashion- 
ed liberalism than oriental tyranny. If we ascribe 
all the present benefits and achievmenis to British 
’ influence and tutorship, do we have to account 
for the historical monuments such as the Taj 
. Mahal and other relics of India’s past greatness in 
'the same light? If so would Nichols kindly supply 
the tutors’ names. They are surely worth mention- 
ing and perpetuating in the annals of history if 
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one of these monuments, the Taj Maha] is regard- 
ed all over the Universe as one of the ‘Seven 
wonders of the World*. 

How do we then account for the standaid of 
civilisation obtaining in the East about 5C00 years 
ago as evidenced by the excavations of Mohen-jo- 
Daro and Harappa, when the Britishers at that 
time, called the Celts or men of the Stone Age, were 
content to paint their faces and bodies with 'voad 

and resort to the use of cudgels for protection ? 

Nichols could probably enlighten us. 

The Reforms and subsequent development of 
Mysore were initiated by the late Maharajah of 
Mysore. He set an example to the rest ol India 
by reposing his confidence in a Muslim Prim* 
Minister Sir Mirza Ismail, even though he himself 
was a devout and orthodox Hindu. The reason 
for this development is not climate or waterpo"’*^ 

or even tutorship as contended by the author o 
Verdict on India, but a sense of responsibility 
duty by both the Maharajah and his Premie’’* 
who were ever content to serve their peoplf^* 
This could have been achieved in British Indi3i 
but instead we have the following dismal 
tions made by an editorial in the issue of the * 
dated March 30th 1946 under the heading. 
culture Disrupted Industry Destroyed’*. ‘'Montg^ 
mery Martin answering a question (Nc. 3877/ a® , 
ed by the Select Committee of the 
Commons (1840) had the frankness to admit tn , 
*the decay and destruction of Surat, of Dacca 
J^furshtdabad & other p}aces where native maf 
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factures have been carried on, is loo painful to 
dwell upon. I do not consider that it has been 
done in the fair course of the trade. I think it 
has been the power of the stronger exercised over 
the weaker”. 

“This ‘Power of the Stronger’, has been exer- 
cised through a variety of notorious devices; 
through discriminatory tariffs and imperial prefer 
-ences through an over valued currency. A monoply 
of the Exchange Bank which encouraged British 
exports and discouraged the Indian through trade 
agreements enforced in the teeth of opposition of 
Indian legislatures, through discriminating rail- 
way rates encouraging foreign trade to the detri- 
ment of internal trade; through dubious trade 
practices like rate wars and deferred rebates— to 
cite only a few of the more glaring examplesl” 

The editorial then goes on to give facts and 
figures of India’s present plight. These_ 8 points 
are worth perusing. 

(1) “An occupational disequilibrium of the 
population: 70.6 per cent in agriculture 17.4 per- 
cent in Industry, Trade, Transport taken together”. 

(2) “Millions of unemployed and under-em- 
ployed especially agricoUarists. 

(3) A humiliating industrial backwardness : 
to give but one example up to 1939 the Indian 
Merchant Shipping had a tonnage of 1,31.748 as 
against 8,63,000 of a single Imperialist trading 
concern like the Standard Oil Company, You no 
.doubt are aware of the fact that members of the 
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Lowjee Wadia family built 13 vessels for the 
British Admiralty between 1810-21”. 

To continue its damning indictment it pro- 
ceeds by referring to National health. 

“A fifth of humanity in animal plight”. 

“The sum total of two centuries of your eco- 
nomic^suzerainty over India is poverty, degradation 
and a sub-human standard for one fifth of huma- 
nity, it may be summarised thus.” 

(1) “60 percent of our people are either badly 
or poorly nourished (Sir John Megaw, Ex-Director 
•General of Public Health Government of India) 
and that “the diet of the mass of population is 
deficient in quality (Per capita consumption of 
milk is 5 ounces as against 39 In England) and 
often in quantity, and much of the ill-health and 
disease in India are attributed to malnutrition 
(Dr. Ackroyd, Director Nutrition Research Labo- 
ratories, Coonoor)”. 

(2) “That our milk contains more bacteria 
than the London Sewage water (Mr. R. A. PepP®' 
rail Milk Marketing Adviser to the Government 
of India)”. 

“You made the adulteration of Indian Cotton 
a penal offence as early as 1829. Are not cotton 
or milk the British version for Guns or Butler • 

(3) 9T per cent of the working class 
Bombay live in one room tenements with 6 .to 
persons to a room (Royal (Whitley) Commissr® 
on Indian Labour)”. 
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“The slums of Calcutta are so awful thatMrs. 
Muriel W. Nicol of the recent All-party Parlia- 
mentary Delegation bad not imagined anything 
like them in her sickest dreams “We have been in 
India for 150 years and it is a disgrace" she said 
that these things should exist*’! 

(4) In Bombay 281 oat of every 1000 child- 
ren born alive, die within one year as against only 
47 in London"! 

(5) Every year at least 100 million persons 
are attacked by Malaria, and malaria by its direct 
and indirect action is almost certainly responsible 
for at least 2, COO, 000 deaths each year {Lieut. 
Col. J. A. Sinton, once Director, Malaria Survey 
of India). 

(6) Tuberculosis accounts for 270 deaths in 
100,000 persons in Calcutta, as against 87 in 
London. Dysentery and Diarrhoea for 252 in 
Bombay as against nil in London. Typhoid 90 in 
Calcutta against 0.4 in London. Or do you think 
we must not compare ourselves with youi But 
only with Asiatics even at that Small pox takes a 
total of 24.4 per 1,00,000 in British India against 
.02 in Japan and nil in the Dutch East Indies 
(G. B. Grant Director of the All-India Institute 
of Hygiene and Public Health). 

(7) 85 per cent of the Indian people are 
illiterate. One in every five children of school 
going age attends a school. At this rate of progress 
it will take 140 years to reach complete literacy in 
India. And yon spend Rs. 0 8-9 per head of popu- 
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lation on education as against Rs. 33-2-0 in your 
country (Sargent Report on Postwar Educational 
Development). 

(8) We have in India one doctor per 9000 
persons and one nurse per 86,000. The compara- 
tive figures for your country being one doctor for 
776 persons and one nurse for 435 persons”. 

After citing these eleven points the paper goes 
on to conclude that British rule has left India a 
legacy of Hunger, .Disease and Death. The 
damning indictment is worth reproducing ‘ A 
hundred and fifty years was a long time to experi- 
ment with the health and welfare of 400 million 
people”. ”You and your country gentienien 
have given a fair trial to your civilising mission 
and succeeded in endowing us with Hunger 
and Disease. It could not be otherwise, for to 
quote Gandhiji again whose words do not escape 

him without his knowledge ‘You tinkered with 

the problem’ and naturally so". ^ 

“The Official world was taught to think no 

better. Originality there can be none in a close 

monopoly like the Government of India. It is the 
largest autocracy the world has known, Demo- 
cracy has been reserved only for Great Britain. 
And when it rules and exploits millions beloneing 
to other races it becomes an unmitigated evil- 
It corrupts the whole Island with the idea that 
such exploitation is the host thing for an enligh- 
tened democracy to do.” (Harijan 17-2-46). 

. ‘.‘Mark the date it is not 8th August 1942”. 
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'*One thing more. Corresponding to the class 
of loyal absentee landlords in agriculture you have 
encouraged a class of coupon cutting capitalists 
to grow in the Indian industry, who are most eager 
to join you in Junior partnership, if you will but 
keep the urban coolies in check and the rural 
ryots in ignorance”. 

*'This is the same class of blood suckers that 
during the six years of toil, blood sweat and tears 
paid you an Excess Profits Tax of Rs, 200 crores 
(200,00,00,000). The Brutus of Indian economy 
will at least be grateful for the magnificent infla- 
tion which he wanted us to believe was just a 
little scarcity of goods 1”. 

‘*When the common man was asked to tight- 
en the belt on an empty stomach, when more and 
more necessities of life were passing beyond the 
reach of the workers, peasants and middle class 

he made excess profits legally and through 

the black market, by bribing your officers”. 

“When cloth prices were soaring sky high 
they went up by 400 percent before the Govern- 
ment of India thought of controlling them, and 
the per capita consumption of cloth was falling 
from the prewar 17 5 '^ards to 10. The textile shares 
on the Stock Exchange were experiencing an un- 
precedented boom. 

Or when the cooHes and ryots of 
Bengal were dying by thousands this class made 
according to the Woodhead Famine Enquiry 
Commission a profit of Rs. 160 crores equivalent 



to Rs. 1000 per death |” (Blitz) 

An editorial in the Statesman of Oct : 9th '45 
gives us further proof of the neglect in realising 
the assets of India. 

“Unexplored Wealth’’. 


Geologically India is a land as yet lamen- 
tably little known, only about a tenth of its area 
of 1,547,079 sq: miles having been mapped. If this 
seems slow the fault is not the geological surveys, 
for its normal cadre of 30 geologists is quite in- 
sufficient for the task. The area mappable in a 
field season of six months depends on the com* 
plexity of the local geology, but an average of 
about 350 sq miles would probably be done by 
one geologist on a scale of one inch to the mile- 
On this reckoning it would take 200 geologists 15 
years to complete the geological map of India on 
the standard scale”. 


“Handicaps which have hitherto slowed the 
Survey’s work are, however to be lessened. Exten- 
sive exploration of India’s mineral resources is 
planned by the Government and to enable ih® 
existing geological Survey to undertake this, its 
staff is to be increased and there will be tnor® 
facilities for research. Extra staff «4)} include / 
experts, seven superintending geologists, 18 ordi' 
nary geologists and 45 assistant geologists. A 
the present India's expenditure on geological sut* 
veying is about Rs. 6 lakhs. This it ts estimate 

will now be raised in five years to about Rs. 

lakhs. That, though for India relatively large, i 
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nevertheless an exiguous sum compared with those 
spent by some other countries of large area. 
Russia for instance is reported to have spent the 
equivalent of Rs. 50 crores on geological surveying 
in 1936 and to have that year employed over 5000 
geologists. Britain a very small and already 
geologically well explored area spent more than 

India on geological surveying before the war 

Rs. 9 lakhs. There moreover the activities of state 
employed geologists were supplemented by much 
valuable work by university staffs and mining 
companies. In India apart from work carried out 
by the oil companies, the amount of geological 
mapping done by non-official agencies had been 
negligible. 

“Water odd though it may seem is perhaps 
the most valuable Indian mineral. Appraisal of 
available water resources and their possible deve- 
lopment will be among the enlarged surveys most 
important functions. It will be required to advise 
on dam sites, reservoirs, bridge foundations, land- 
ships, building stones, road meiaJ, soils, and soil 
erosion. Large post*\var dam construction has 
been projected in various parts in India, as for 
example Bengal”. 

“Minerals as more popularly understood will 
need also to be energetically investigated. The 
success of India’s plans for industrial development 
must hinge in part on exploitation of her reputed- 
ly vast resources in many valuable minerals now 
under-ground. Besides opening up new areas 
where mineral deposits are found during geologi- 
cal mapping there will also be the problem bC 
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obtaining maximum production from recognised 
mineral areas already under active development, 
such as coal fields, mica belts, iron ore seams, 
manganese deposits and the copper belt. Mines 
have to be mapped in more detail and should be 
under constant geological inspection. OnJy thus 
can information be got whereon to base deduc* 
tions for discovering new deposits in a mineral 
area or for extending that area’s life to the maxi- 
mum. Years of painstaking effort may be needed. 
Only recently was the geological survey enabled 
to do detailed work on India’s mica belt. Yet 
India produces 80 percent of the world’s better 
class mica, vital to the electrical industry. It® 
future will depend upon deductions based on comP 
-lete knowledge of the structure, formation and 
localisation of the deposits*’. 

“Another valuable aspect of the survey's work 
will be co-operation with the proposed Fuel Rese- 
arch Station in the study of India’s coals. Close 
liasion will be needed with the Oil Companies. Nor 
can field activities be properly completed without 
good laboratories and libraries. Some provision »s 
made for these under the expansion plan. In the 
Survey’s present library is a sound collection ol 
geological literature, when reorganised it should 
be among the best in Asia.” 

"No fixed limit has been placed on expansion 
of the survey. To obtain, during the next five 
years or so, enough fully trained Indian Geologist* 
for the countrj*’s needs, may however be far from 
oasy. Some of the reasons for this \vere indicated 
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by Sir Cyril Fox at a recent speech in Calcutta^ 
Moreover, owing to the War, Geological Education^ 
has been interrupted in many lands, and it is nec- 
essarily a Jong process about as Jong as education 
in medicine. India like European countries, though 
not for the same causes at the present Jacks good 
young geologists. Until she gets them, and it 
cannot be done as suggested in some quarters by 
hastily shipping students overseas for a two years- 
course. She must procure others where she can, 
on contracts suitable to herself and them. Science- 
and technology are not matters of race, and India’s 
needs of men fully knowledgeable in these subjects 
will be urgent during the strenuous post-war 
period.” 

“On November 12th. 1945 in Bombay the 
National planning Committee demanded the recap 
“ture of control of all major enterprises from forei- 
gn ownership, as they deemed that this foreign 
control of agricultural, mineral and industrial enter- 
prises in India had warped and retarded national 
development.” 

IV 

The British policy towards the States might 
be realistic adjudged from the Imperial standpoint,, 
but we in India cannot help but differ. If Nichols 
intends frightening us into accepting the States’ 
continued existence as a ’/aff flccowi^/i’ even in a 
free India by presuming that "Tolrear up the tre- 
aties as though these were so many scraps of paper 
would not only be an act of perfidy, but it might 
set in train a disastrous series of commotions and 
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persons that illustrious lineage has not ceased to 
implant noble and chivalrous ideas, fine standards 
•of public spirit and private courtesy. With the 
Joss of these if ever they be allowed to disappear 
“Indian society would go to pieces like a dismasted 
vessel in a etorm” What other observation can 
he be expected to make when as Viceroy he had 
partaken lavishly of the hospitality that the Princes 
are' so fond of showering on the Imperial represen- 
tatives of the Crown? 

Education 

To discuss this subject in all its ramifications 
would require many volumes if it were meant to be 
relegated to the academic plane only, but the ‘high 
spots' of Nichols conclusions need another approa- 
ch to give the Indians a more pratical view. 

Unfortunately as Nichols mentions there are 
two schools of thought on the question of educat- 
ion in India. The first contends that it is worse 
than useless to push literacy down the throats of 
the starving people, and the second that it should 
be the first duly of the stale to encourage education 
so that by raising the standard of intelligence of 
the peasant it would inevitably lead to a similar 
improvement in bis standard of living. Education 
costs money and the astronomical sum involved in 
educating the whole of India seems to magnify the 
problem. 
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on the problem. This economic condition seems 
to have worsened. To even a layman, not inter- 
ested in Government statistics there is sufficient 
evidence available to show that in the rural areas 
starvation or semi-starvation is the order of 
the day. 

In the cities educated young men are ever on 
the march for a mere pittance. Unemployment 
figures were mounting in times of peace and only 
the war caused a temporary lull ini its steady 
increase. 

Let us use our imagination in selecting means 
to solve this problem other, than the shortsighico 
view of the Government. To perform this seem- 
ing miracle let us review the situation as it stands. 

(1) 89 percent of the population is rural i. fi- 
340 millions approximatly (Bever)y Nichols m 
Verdict on India), 

(2) “Diet Surveys suggest that at 
percent of the population of India or over Iw 
million people are habitually underfed in norma* 
times”. (Imperial Council oL Agricultural Kesc- 
arch Blitz March 30th 1946). 

(3) “The country docs not grow enough fo^ 
today for the people— the consumption per capda 
falling from I 5 lbs to fib: before thewaranda mere 
12 ozs: Jn 1946 (Blitz 30th 1946).” 

(4) “There has been practically no increase 
during this century in the average yield of rice an 
wheat per acre which temain abcut the 
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areas^!ro^^^ remaining II percent in the urban 
niake the foJJowing observations. 

obtain failure of educated young men to 
mpJoynient on Jiving wages, 

ilitv unemployed owing to the inab- 
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for pn®®il’i® inducement could there be 

eded in estahi-'".,? °"'y *«<=«• 

aue inT^ ^ntlt pnor results as an aver- 

in Engirnd"^ Th P®^'®P’'® against over ;ei00 
perusal of question which arises from a 

Govefoo. ' ‘P'®® statistics is what effect these 
had oo "Pnnsored Anti-illiteracy drives have 
ts ^rhf u®"l® Problem ? So far the only resul- 
lem drives is to render the prob- 

lem still more acute. -Where the villager or igno- 

lif^ th®'’"'^ ‘’®®” 'nntant to iLd a rural 

worW^ hOh ''i i'^"®'’* and opened 

-t even 
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Secondly, Agriculture suffers in that it is neglected 
and fewer-people are available to shoulder the 
heavy responsibility of feeding the nation. 

If we proceed with the hypothesis that every 
problem has its solution this problem could be sol- 
ved without the Sargent estimate of 400 crores, 
to create an educated but far from practical 
nation, 

The solution lies in first eliminating the non- 
cultivating owners such as landlords and zemin- 
dars from the position of pure capitalists that live 
by the exploitation of the landless labourers. Org* 
anise the capitalist ownership on a more equitable 
basis with the cultivators so that this breed of blood 
suckers together with the pernicious system that 
permits the middle man to draw his dispropot' 
tionate share at the expense of the labourer 
not function as effectively as before. 

(2) “Prevent the acute subdivision and frag* 
mentisation of land, In a village surveyed by 
Dr. Harold Mann the size of an average bolding 
had come down from 40 acres in 1871 to 7 

in 1914-15. In the comparatively more 
province of the Punjab 58, 3 percent of the hold- 
ings are below 5 acres. There are thousands 
'toy holdings’ of 1/160 acre of 30. 1/4 sq yard* 
(Blitz 30lh March 1946)” 

(3) Distribute the land more equitably bet' 
ween the landless cultivators on a basts of colic'* 
tive ownership. 

If all this money spent senselessly on 
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eracy drives were utilised on training suitable per- 
sonnel'to supervise and aid the agriculturist in the 
layout and planning of their farms. To help them 
increase the yield, per acre through expert soil 
classification and the use of all types of fertilisers 
according to the latest scientific researches. Orga- 
nise co-operative credit societies to help finance 
cultivators; To teach the villagers how to live more 
hygienically and thus preserve their health and 
energy. To improve the condition and breed of 
livestock. To create better marketing facilities 
and above all to train the farmer to convert his 
surplus stock not marketed into commercialised 
products, such as butter cheese & breakfast cereals 
etc. Also to facilitate greater co-operation bet- 
ween the urban and rural areas in regard to disp- 
osal of produce through the organisation of new 
commercialised manufactures. 

In this manner the standard of living will 
inevitably be raised as the average cultivator will 
have better returns for his produce and sufficient 
inducement to stay in agriculture? The improved 
conditions of living will enable them to take a 
more practical view of education and in turn 
realise the importance of the farmer in the civili- 
sation of today. 

On the question of foreign education we have 
an editorial in the ‘‘Daily Gazette — Dr. Arundale 
is very emphatic on the question of National 
Education; All the great efforts made in the past 
by Mrs. Besant and Gandhiji have failed in. spite 
of their early promise. Lakhs of rupees have beeijr 
spent and the achievmcnt was not commensurate^ 
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with the labonr involved. As Jong as India .receiv- 
ed a foreign godless education not suited to her 
genius it is futile to think of national regeneration. 
There are people who glory in their foreign clothes 
as at Hyderabad (Sind). Nowhere in India has 
Dr. Arundale seen such abundant imitation of 
foreign dresses as in Sind, and the foreign tongue 
has completed the circle of denationalisation. The 
tinned milk of westernised Eurasianism he thinks, 
is a bad substitute for the mother’s milk of Indian 
culture and civilisation. Unless the whole" of the 
present educational system is recast on the 
of pure Indian thought and culture, there is litd® 
hope of progress on the right lines in this country. 
Mr. John Sargent may have come out with his 
400 crores plan for the spread of education. 
not going to be a denationalised education, a god- 
less education, and a cultureless education, which 
neither feeds the mind nor nourishes the soul? 
Asked Dr. Arundale”. 

LAHOUAGE. 

Nichols has once again unearthed a 
nest. His contention that nothing annoys m 
Congressman more than the re-iteration of tpc 
simple fact of the'existence of 225 languages in 

India. This fact does not annoy the Congress 
politician and neither does it drive him to invcn 
replies that are supposed to be misleading, I® 
instance that “A speaker in Hindustani wn . 
himself understood anywhere in India”. 
this statement is the simple truth is lost on tn 
author of Verdict on India who in his extensJ' 
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study failed to allow some latitude to his observa- 
tions, instead he has been content to characterise 
this as d ‘blatant lie' and also gives ^expression to 
his own lie that ‘Gandhi* wants to lump the two 
languages of Hindi and Urdu together under the 
common name of Hindustani. 

Let us study some Indian history in order to 
acquaint ourselves better with the situation. In 
the dim past hordes of invaders poured through 
the Khyber and Bholan Pases in the North into 
India. 

As each one drove further inland the original 
inhabitants were pushed further south, where they 
took their culture and practised their own quaint 
customs. The invaders brought with them their 
own customs, languages and religious rites and 
introduced them into those areas under occupa- 
tion. As one invasion after another took place* 
the former conquerors were dispersed to other 
parts of India where they settled and lived accor- 
ding to their own ideas of life. Communications 
at that time being in its most primitive state with 
very bad roads (if any), long distances between 
towns and shortage of food and water prevented 
the intermingling of these different races on a 
very large scale. This semi-isolation coupled with 
marriage within the community established for 
some time the definite characteristics of separate 
communities each with their own peculiar language 
and mode of living. 

As time progressed some of these enlightened 
rulers spread their influence to major portions of 
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India. They encouraged the inhabitants to study 
their culture and language and in no small mea- 
sure set the'first steps to ultimate unity of the 
nation. In this way the two major religious 
groups namely Hinduism and Islam spread, and 
though its influence covers every point of the com- 
pass from Kashmir in the North to Cape Comorin 
in the South, from Calcutta in the east to Karachi 
in the west, they can claim devotees from every 
cross section in the country. From the Pushtu 
speakers in the north; Urdu and Punjabi speakers 
in the Punjab. Sindhi from Sind; Bengalee from 
Bengal; theOriya from Orissa, the Hindi from the 
- United and Central Provinces, Malayalam from 
Malabar Cochin and Travancore; Tamil from the 
Madras Presidency; Hindustani of the southern 
variety Telegu and Kanarese from the Ceded 
districts and Mysore; etc. 

That a very great proportion of this cross 
section follows the banners of Hinduism ana 
Islam respectively proves conclusively the fae 
that the basic thought underlying every language 
in India possesses one common unifying idea . 
The pattern and design of life among the Hindu^ 
regardless of the language they might exprc®^ 
themselves in, is the same throughout India. Sim- 
ilarly with Islam. 

With the advent of the British and their JntiO’ 
duction of the railways, better roads and jmpro 
ved means of communications> this intermingh^^ 
of the different language groups was carried o 
to a greater extent Familiarity with each 
tongue became a vital necessity and through su 
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agencies as the Indian Army, Railways, Tele- 
graphs, and other important services this contact 
with each other became part of their daily lives. 
This intermingling proceeded to a point where 
Hindustani (apart from English) has become the 
only medium of language, which one can utilise 
with greater chances of being understood through 
-out the length and breadth of India. 

Hindustani, rightly speaking is the colloquial 
-- language used by the people of India. Over 150 
million people use this as their language. Tamil 
and Malayalam very similar in phonetic sounds, 
pronounciation etc, is spoken by the majority of 
the people in the Madras Presidency. Kanarese 
and Telegu also similar in phonetic sounds, pro- 
nounciation and style of speech etc. is spoken in 
the south as in Mysore. Marathi, Gujerati simi- 
lar in many respects is used in the western side of 
^ India like Poona, Kholapurand Gujerat; Bengali 
’ in the Province of Bengal. 

Sindhi, Punjabi, Kashmiri are offshoots of 
Urdu and used extensively in Sind, Punjab and 
Kashmir. Pushtu and Brohi is used all over the 
North West Frontier Provinces and Baluchistan. 

Out of these 225 languages twelve to fifteen 
can rightly be said to occupy a prominent place in 
the official languages in the country. The rest 
are dialects and utilise scripts which do not poss- 
ess such a large following as Urdu, Hindi, Gujerati, 
Bengali, Marathi, Gormukhi, Tamil, Telegu, 
Kanarese, Konkani, Malayalam etc. 

It is a safe bet that 60 per cent of all these 
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people expressing themselves in the above langua- 
gesspeak Hindustani as^well. Acommon feature of 
the Indian where language is concerned is that he 
invariably knows more than his own mother- 
tongue. He usually includes Hindustani and 
boasts of a smattering of English if he aims at 
being a tri-linguist. From this it will be seen that 
contrary to Nichols assertion that it is a ‘blatant 
lie’ to claim to be understood anywhere in India 
by speaking Hindustani, it is perfectly true. Far- 
ther proof of the nonsense he has been responsi- 
ble for writing is the fact that British officers 
have drawn extra allowances for mastering Hin- 
dustani both oral and written {in th'e Roman style 
of course) under the heading of Urdu. Surely the 
Authorities would not be guilty of perpetuating 
‘this blatant He’ at their own expense and have to 
use their money, hands, feet and head to convey 
their meaning to the natives. The only type of 
Hindustani not so very intelligible to the native . 
inhabitants of India is the ‘Englishman's Hindus- 
tani'. This peculiar language has a vocabulary 
all its own. It expresses itself freely in a mixture 
of English and Hindustani, and finds its most 
effective expression through the British soldiefi 
who delights in extra exclamations of liberal Eng- 
lish B’s D’s and F’s. How the barbarians depend- 
ent on their goodwill manage to understand these 
imperial representatives is almost a miracle. 

To come back to the study of languages 
Hindustani spoken colloquially is written in two 
different scripts. Under the heading of Hindii 
the Devnagri Script is utilised and the charact- 
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ers are written from left to right. This is high 
flown and classical. Urdu which is classical and 
a still more high flown style of expression utilises 
the Persian Script written from right to left. The 
finest thoughts of A.rabian and Persian culture 
have found their way into the Urdu writings. 
The difference in the vocabulary of both these 
scripts can safely be estimated at 20 per cent. 
In the remaining 30 per cent there is a common 
expression and style of pronounciation that even 
a practised listener could not tell the difference 
in the scripts being read out to him. 

If Nichols holds Gandhi responsible for coin- 
ing the word ‘Hindustani’, could he tell us as to 
what name this language was known by, before 
Gandhi arrived on the Indian scene early in the 
twentieth century ? Also what language the Bri- 
tish used in their dealings with the natives of 
India during the Mutiny of 1857. 

In order to bring about a greater understand- 
ing between these two great communities, the 
Muslim and the Hindus, prominent reformers have 
advocated the cultivation of a Lingva Franca. A 
common language which could be the most effec- 
tive means of integrating the unity of life and 
literature. A language which will be the irrefut- 
able and irrefragibJe identity of Indian life amidst 
multiple modes of expression. Several press reports 
in this connection are worth citing. 

“Wardha Feb. 27th 1946 “The first con- 
ference of the All-India Hindustani Prachar 
Sabha, which began here yesterday under the 
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presidentship of Mr. Gandhi, ended today after 
nnanimously adopting tivo resolutions. The first 
one which urges that both the Devnagri and Urdu 
scripts should be popularised, states that those 
who know one of them should learn the other, 
while those who know neither should learn both 
the scripts. All Indians should be able to read and 
understand both the Hindi and Urdu styles of 
Hindustani’’. 

“The second resolution asked Mr. Gandhi, 

Dr. Tarachand and Moulana Suleman Naqui to 

appoint a committee of not more than 15 memhei^ 
for the purpose of compiling dictionaries, standard 
ising the rules of grammar and vocabulary ana 
producing the right type of literature. The 
committee will prepare an estimate of expenditure 
for Gandhi’s approval and also keep him inforw^^ 
about the progress of their work”. 

‘‘ftir. Gandhi emphasised the necessity 
learning Devanagri and Urdu scripts of Hindu * 
tani. -It is idleness that prevents one from 
ing other languages he said. “If anyone 
to me, 1 can arrange to teach him not only * 
ustani but lO or 12 other languages he • 

Mr. Gandhi said “If we cannot. overcome t^hc 

difficulty of two scripts, how can we 

things still more important ? This move wi” ^ 

us in'bringing about unity, I know my 

and so I hope to succeed with your co-operati 

in this”. 

Another press report entitled ‘Common 
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Script’ ‘‘Sir I agree with Mr. Shafqat regard- 

ing the necessity of a common script but differ 
from his choice of Koman”. 

“The East has its own scripts. Of these 
Arabic is most widespread. Every Muslim wher- 
ever he may live has to read the Koran which is 
in Arabic characters. Thousands do not read the 
Koran because of their ignorance of the Arabic 
script, but that is ignorance and no justification”. 

“No country can now live in isolation. The 
regions surrounding India are mostly inhabited by 
people who know the Arabic Script. Even in China 
over 70,000,000 Muslims live in areas adjoining 
Indian tracts. There are about 100,000.000 Mus- 
lims in India.” 

“India ought to choose a script which will 
place her in a position of advantage in reference 
to her neighbour. Arabic is that script. Romani- 
zation may mean tacit acknowledgement of the 
absence of a suitable script in the East. This is 
not correct.” “ 

“Non-Muslims of the East should consider 
this question dispassionately. Let us choose a 
script which provides all modern facilities. 1 will 
not hesitate to advocate any other script of the 
East if I am convinced that it is more current and 
useful than Arabic, Yours etc: Momtaz. Feb: 26th 
1946. Statesman. 

Lingua Franca “Sir One of India's prim- 

ary needs is a lingua franca. The conference of 
the All-India Hindustani Prachar Sabha which.^ 
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met at Wardha- sometime ago under Mr. Gandhi's 
presidentship has given the right lead'’. 

‘‘One of the two resolutions passed makes it 
incumbent on all Indians to be able to read and 
write Hindustani in the Hindi and • iJrdu style^ 
those knowing one of the two languages should 
learn the other, and those knowing neither should 
learn both. The other purposes compilation of a 
Hindustani dictionary and the production of the 
Tight type of literature, 

“The task is formidable. A determined and 
patient effort will bfe required to work towards a 
solution by combining words common both to 
Hindi and Urdu in order to frame a nevv language. 
It is not clear how the Sabha is going to accomp- 
lish the object embodied in the first resolution. 
Mere persuasion cannot be effective, - an element 
•of compulsion will be necessary. Government will 
have to be moved to make Urdu and Hindi corn- 
pulsory in the Primary and Secondary School 
and encourage Hindus to acquire proficiency m 
Urdu and Persian, and Muslims in Hindi an 
Sanskrit”. 

“The criterion for selection of Hindustani 
words should be their widest intelligibility, and in 
the absence of a proper word either in Urdu 
Hindi, recourse should be had to the best amo g 
the equivalents in other Indian languages n 
Bengali, Marathi, Gujerati, Punjabi, Tamil 
Telegu, instead of looking for one 
languages. Urdu and Hindi are t\vo 
names for Hindustani. Nearly 80 per cent ol 
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words are common mainly of Sanskrit and partly 
of Persian origin, and the basic vocabulary, syntax: 
and conjugations are scarcely distinguishable from 
each other. Mr. Gandhi said at the conference, 
‘there is no reason why, what was once the com- 
mon language of both Hindus and Muslims should 
not again become our lingua franca; Yours etc. 
Bharat R. Mathur. Lucknow March 31st 1946’". 

That the first steps have been taken in this 
direction is borne out in a press report in the 
Statesman. 

“Vernaculars to replace English ‘Lucknow 
May 1946. Vernaculars arc to be mediums of 
instruction in Lucknow University from the next 
session, which begins in July after the summer 
vacation, replacing English for the first time in 
the history of any University of the Province. As 
adopted by the Executive Council of the Univer- 
sity on Tuesday, the recommendations of a special 
committee set up last year are that teaching in th& 
B.A. B.Sc. B.Com. and L.L.B. classes should 
be started in Hindi and Urdu from the next 
session in examinations to be held in, 1949, 1950r 
and thereafter the language should be Hindi or 
Urdu; in either Deva Nagri or the Persian script. 

“Other recommendations adopted suggest that 
teachers may use the Roman script in instruction,, 
but should normally use the Nagri or the Persian, 
script. Students should use the Nagri or Petsiaiv 
script when essay writing or doing other exercises 
but those not conversant with cither may be per- 
mitted by heads of the Departments to use the 
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administration in the traditional spirit of British 
sportsmanship. We take our hats off to him 
his spirit in lying bare the truth without attempt- 
ing seriously to evade the issue. 

A summary of his observations are quoted 
below. 

(1) “Britain’s industrial and agricultural policy 
is and always has been the least creditable part 
of her Indian record”. 

(2) ‘‘That the Department of lands should 
occupy one small office in the Department of 
Health and the Department of Education, is 
monstrous particularly when agriculture is a pres- 
sing need of India". 

(3) He describes it as equally monstrous 
that in the fifth year of the war, India which was 
claimed as the ‘Arsenal of Democracy’ should be 
capable of producing a few spare parts for one or 
two of the more primitive war machines. 

He is honest enough to say that “when the 
Congress proclaims that Britain had deliberately 
kept India in a state of Industrial backwardness, 
Congress is telling nothing but the ifuth*'. 

(4) “That all heavy industries such as 
automobiles, ship building, locomotives and arma- 
ments” to say nothing of chemicals “have rema- 
ined in a state of stagnation". 

(5) British efforts with Government conniv- 
anoe had destroyed the establishment of the 
Indian Chemical Industry. 



Roman script. Those teachers not conversant 
with the Nagri or Persian script should arrange 
to have students’ essays or answers to exercises 
read out in the class”. 

“Special facilities should be provided to ensure 
that extension lectures are given in Hindi or Urdu 
from the beginning of the next session. The 
■Government are to be requested to suggest to 
other Universities in the Province to adopt a simi* 
lar scheme." • ' ' 

"To overcome the difficulties presented by 
technical terms the Executive Council urged the 
Government to ensure, as speedily as possible, 
compilation of Hindi and Urdu Dictionaries of 
technical terms to enable all universities in fhe 
Province to adopt a uniform terminology in 
paring text books and to sanction Rupees 2500^ 
for the purpose.” 

“The Council also set up a Committee to 

consider the Report of the Narendra-Deo-Comini 

-tee for reorganisation of University Education m 
the Province". 

-Industry and Agriculture. 

Throughout the major portion of this book 
we have been busy showing up Nichols’ faults a 
a judge, as a propagandist and as a student o 
India. Towards the latter end of his pbapte 
■“Loose Ends” he emerges as the true EngHshm^ • 
The Englishman as the world imagines him to 
with a coniscfencc and a man who has the courag 
to put down the -faults of his countrymen . 
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administration in the traditional spirit of British 
sportsmanship. We take our hats off to him for 
his spirit in lying bare the truth without attempt- 
ing seriously to evade the issue. 

A summary of his observations are quoted 
below. 

(1) ‘‘Britain’s industrial and agricultural policy 
is and always has been the least creditable part 
of her Indian record”. 

(2) ‘‘That the Department of lands should 
occupy one small office in the Department of 
Health and the Department of Education, is 
monstrous particularly when agriculture is a pres- 
sing need of India”. 

(3) He describes it as equally monstrous 
that in the fifth year of the \var» India which was 
claimed as the ‘Arsenal of Democracy’ should be 
capable of producing a few spare parts for one or 
two of the more primitive war machines. 

He is honest enough to say that “when the 
Congress proclaims that Britain had deliberately 
kept India in a state of Industrial backwardness, 
Congress is telling nothing but the tr’klh”. 

(4) “That all heavy industries such as 
automobiles, ship building, locomotives and arma- 
ments” to say nothing of chemicals “have rema- 
ined in a state of stagnation”. 

(5) British efforts with Government conniv- 
anoe had destroyed the establishment of tbe 
Indian Chemical Industry. 



(6) ‘‘That infant Indian match factories were 
squashed in the interest of ostensibly Swedish but 
really British factories. It is the same story with 
cementj and of course automobiles”. 

(7) The British talk of a ‘new spirit’ he 
dismisses as mere eyewash and illusory. In 
support of this he describes the Bevin boys 
Scheme as applied to India. 60 Boys for every 
three months till 1946 would result in a mere 
thousand trained hands out of four hundred 
millions; and he admits the Congress claim "that it 
is proved by the conclusive fact that after 150 years 
of rule by the World’s most highly industrialised 
power, only 4.4 per cent of the Indian people are 
themselves industrially employed”. 

In the field of agriculture he makes the follow 
-ing true observation, a summary of which is 
reproduced below. 

(1) Lack of planning for the peasant by not 
raising his purchasing power. 

(2) That British planners have been carried 
away by the India of fancy jather than the India 
of fact, which are poles apart. He cites coal, of the 
quality obtained is worth Rs. 56/- per acre against 
four times that amount in England and three 
times that amount in Japan. 

(3) That the majority of Indian agriculto* 
lists are stil living in terms of the middle ages 
with no knowledge of soil, rotation of crops, 
lisers etc. Outmoded tools. Cow dung the best 
natural manure being turned into fuel because no 



other substitute was provided for the cultivator.. 
Other fertilisers lihe ground-nut cakes and bones' 
have been exported. He confesses “this state of 
affairs let us be frank is discreditable to the. 
British” and admits that the irrynense task facing 
the administration in the shape of organisation 
and religious conservatism should have been over- 
come for it is “the business of a ruler to. rule, and 
this is one of those occasions where we have not 
done our business”. 

(4) The curse of the ‘banya’, the money- 
lender; the man who feeds on the life blood of , 
the poor cultivator. With his exorbitant rates of 
interest. He says “This is an abuse that we 
should have eradicated at all costs. We have 
only trifled with it. In the Punjab legislation 
has restricted the rates of interest on unsecured 
debts to 18 per cent and the Provincial Ministry 
in Madras passed a Rural Indebtedness Act which 
was admirably designed. Otherwise the situation 
stands much as it has stood for many centuries.” 

The solution to this evil would have been the 
banning of the money-lending trade by private 
individuals. Government Credit Societies should 
replace this disgusting trade so as to give a fair 
deal to the debtor. Government Acts restricting 
the rates of interest levied by the money lender 
is no solution. The poor peasants and labourers 
are not aware of these legislations and the ‘banya* 
continues to exploit their ignorance to the full as 
in the past. 

To a large extent this Maissez faire’ policy pf 
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agriculture has been due to the outlook of the 
cultivator himself. His indolence leads him to' 
cultivate a mentality that is best described as to 
‘just live for the day.* He is drawn into debt and 
the hands of the banya, by the irresistable force 
of custom and tradition in connection with births, 
betrothals, and marriages. He stages celebrations 
which land him into debt for many, years, To 
affect any improvement in his condition, he has 
to be protected from himself by severe Government 
legislation. 


After reading all the above observations, let 
us not hastily conclude that the British have done 
nothing for India.' During their rule,* India has 
seen advances In many directions, for instance 
communications, irrigation and education etc, to 
name only a few. , 


Why then,' will the reader ask, does the 
Indian raise such a hue' and cry about the British ' 
The answer lies' in the fact that these advances 
have been made to a point. A point which does 
not solve all the problems facing her. This Brit un 
poiver has been exercised in. this country wnil® 
India has been gradually' slipping behind, till now 
she has become dependent on the outside worW 
for food, .chemicals industrial equipment and hef 
security. This fact rankles in the Indian mm 
which believe*!, that with the facilities at hand an 
possible outside help she could have made a 
job if the reins of power had been in her ^ 
Another factor is that the Indian chafes 
recipient of political direction when he feels 
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he has grown into political majority and is fully 
capable of deciding his own future. 

Livestock. 

India has a little more than one third of the 
world’s cattle, Out of this stock of 200,000,000 
more than half are superfluous and uneconomical. 
Radhakamal Mukerjee gives us a clear conception 
of the inequitable distribution of livestock and 
the lack of planning of the Government in his 
book on *Food Supply’. “There are 67 cattle per 
hundred acres of sown area in India as compared 
with China’s 15 and Japan’s 6 cattle, while the 
total number of working cattle in the country is 
only 60,000,000 for about 300,000,000 crop areas 
(one pair -of bullocks for ten acres). A number 
wholly Inadequate for intensive farming. In China 
animals such as pigs, goats, and poultry which 
can subsist on by-products of agriculture are 
maintained in large numbers and supply animal 
proteins to the dietary. In Holland and Germany 
the State regulates not merely the breeding from- 
pedigree stock, but also limits the number of calves 
which can be maintained in a herd of cattle. India 
must plan deliberately the reduciion of her exces-- 
sive cattle population and aim at fewer but more 
efficient and healthier cattle, so as to develope a 
flourishing export trade of cattle with Africa, and 
the Dutch East Indies, and a combination of 
intensive crop and fodder cultivation with dairy- 
ing in his small holdings at home. ’’ 

Nichols mentions that despite India’s possession 





of one third of • the 'world’s total cattle popula- 
tion one can seldom find a decent glass of milk even 
if one were able to pay for it. He explains this 
situation in the following manner '‘The stark and 
disgraceful reason for this paradox is the Hindu 
Religion which forbids cattle to be killed. They 
can die by inches; yes, they can starve to death, 
they can stagger about in a state of disease which 
is sickening to men with even the remnant of pity/ 
but put them painlessly out of their misery ? 
Oh no !” 

This sheer dramatization of the situation does 
not come anywhere near the truth. Ownership 
of this cattle is not the monopoly of the Hindus. 
All communities possess cattle if they can 
to keep them, and thousands of cattle are'bil’*® 
daily throughout the country by Muslim butcher® 
to supply the nations needs of animal protein. The 
cause of this surplus cattle lies in the lack of any 
plan towards livestock by the Government. State 
control should have been exercised in the litnita 
-ion of the herds of cattle in each province. 
uate fodder capable of producing a heavier y«e^ 
of milk should havfe been the State's first consjde^ 
-ation in agriculture after crops for human 
mption. Veterinary examination fortnightly of a 
cattle in the districts should have been a comp 
-sory measure. Preservation of meat for . 
as in Argentina would have solved to a large 
the problem of surplus cattle. Lastly it should 
the Government policy to educate the 
the dangers of excessive cattle, and not leave am 
husbandry to the mercy of individuai enterpris . , 
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*‘X(?ndon sewage safer ikon Bombay's milk", 

“London’s sewage is three times as safe as 
Bombay’s milk,’ declared Mr. R.A. Pepperall, 
Chief Regional Officer of the Milk Marketing 
Board tonight. Mr* Pepperall, who recently pre- 
pared a report on the dairy indnstry for the Gov- 
ernment of India, told a farmers* meeting that the 
stark truth was that one person in six of the vast 
Indian population got no milk or milk products. The 
.remaining five received a supply which was usually 
highly contaminated and quite unsafe unless boiled 
before use. 

“Conditions in Indian cattles,” said Mr. Pep- 
perall, "may not compare with Belsen but we have 
little to pride ourselves upon while there are still 
black holes in Calcutta, Bombay and elsewhere”. 

“Mr. Pepperall expressed the view that the 
Hindu population was faced with the alternative 
of ultimate famine for themselves, or some kind of 
modernation in their religious outlook which would 
permit reduction to reasonable numbers of the 
cattle population.” 

"One reason for the decline in India’s dairy 
industry under British administration had been 
the practice of exporting from India large quanti- 
ties of cotton seeds, linseed, and groundnuts. These 
exports had starved India’s own stock and depri- 
ved her soil of its fertility.’* 

"Mr. R. A. Pepperall had the following obser 
-vaiitm to TTra’se in bis visiit to the l&atacbi Panjra- 
pore as reported in the Daily Gazette "Karachi 
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Friday Mr. R. A. Pepperal) Adviser to the 

Government of India on Milk Marketing at pres- 
ent, was a notability visiting Karachi recently.” 

,‘‘Mr, Pepperall prior to his taking up the app- 
ointment with the Government of India was an 
official of Milk marketing" board of England and 
Wales.” 

“During his visit to Karachi Mr. Pepperall 
inspected the Karachi Panjrapore and was highly 
delighted by what he saw there. “During the 
course of an intensive tour of India I have seen 
animals maintained under a variety of conditions 
but always find that those in the Panjrapore arc 
treated with consideration, which is well repaid in 
their milk yield” he wrote about the institution in 
his remarks.” 

He added that the Karachi Panjrapore was 
the best he had seen.” 

Probably Nichols would welcome the infor- 
mation that a large percentage of the officials tn 
charge of the Panjrapore are Hindus. 

Fruit farming. 

Fruit farming" could be fostered to increase 
the financial returns of the cultivator. In fact 
some organised plan was started by the Govern- 
ment to improve communications, methods of tra 
-sport; grant facilities for fruit preservation, coJ 
storage* canning and easier marketing, India con 
compete in world markets in the export of 
But instead we still see that the cultivation a 
the marketing of India's large output of fruit j 
still in an unorganised condition. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

To quit or not to quit. 

This question of “Quit or not to quit”? resol 
-ves itself into three parts. The Author has in his 
infinite kindness placed these three parts under 
review for our benefit. 

The first part according to this diligent stu- 
dent of India is that the question of ‘quitting’ rests 
purely on moral issues. Moral because of the 
spirit of the Atlantic Charter and for the sake of 
the war just fought. In his elucidation of these 
points he cannot help indulging in a bit of propa- 
ganda about the Svarm hearted British public’ as 
personified by Hr and Mrs. Smith who passionat 
•ely believe in ‘freedom* in the same way as they 
believe in being kind to animals. That they will 
grant freedom to India despite Churchill’s warn- 
ing that two out of every ten Englishmen gain a 
livelihood either directly or indirectly through 
Indian connections, and that in doing so will 
decide against their interests, because they have a 
“sneaking 'regard for Gandhi who is a plucky old 
blighter and not much of an oil painting to look 
at”. 


All very touching of course, even though as 
one writer once said that the ‘British' have good 
cause to remember that Gandhi fought b^st on an 
empty stomach’. The guts were there as Nichols 
saysT bttt they were filled. witK the ceaU-tauce o£ 
Non-cO'Operation and Civil Disobedience Move- 



meats nourished by hunger strikes. 

This is neither here nor there, so before we 
proceed to analyse this question of ‘should the 
British Quit, ? let us add one more qualification 
to the moral issue. Let us assert that this quit- 
ting is imperative on moral as well as expedient 
grounds. 

The moral point is well supported by several 
logical reasons : 

(1) The Indians are capable of ruling them- 
selves, To quote a press report London 
March 29th 1946 “A prediction that India would 
shortly obtain a proclamation superior to Queen 
Victoria's proclamation of 1868 was made by Mr. 
Sorensen Member of the Parliamentary Deleg^^’ 
tion addressing Indian Students here on Thursday • 

‘*Mr. Sorensen said the Delegation had stres- 
sed to the Prime Minister and his Cabinet ‘Our 
firm conviction that Indian Leaders both Muslims 
and Congress are capable of shaping the destiny 
of India’”. 

‘‘Professor Levy said, ‘All the British Cover 
-nment can do, is to sign the death warrant of 
the British administration in India’ He added 
'Like the Soviet Union India will now be faced 
with the task of mobilising her cultural and econo- 
mic energy for the common good'". 

“Professor Richards leader of the Parliamen- 
tary Delegation, commenting on the danget'o 
m saJd /amine mat** 
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on a colossal scale the utter failure of the British 
administration in India"(A. P. of America.) 

(2) To implement the continued proclama- 
tions that the goal of British intention in India is 
the creation of self-governing institutions. That 
India will not need to remind Great Britain of 
speeches of her statesman like the Duke of 
Argylci one time Secretary of State for India, who 
frankly confessed in the House of Lords March 
lllh 1869 that Britain had not- fulfilled her duty 
or the promises and engagements made by her. 

(3) Because of the results of their misrule 
which now shows India as a country with the 
lowest living, standard in the world and continu- 
ally faced with famines. A study of facts connect- 
ed with India in the past during the Moghal period 
and much further back to several thousand years 
before the birth of Christ reveals the country as 
rich and powerful with a considerable sea borne 
trade. Nichols' Christian Bible as well as the 
religious literature of Egyptian and Babylonian 
Civilisations. The evidence from within the tombs 
of the Pharaohs, together with reports from envoys 
sent out from England at the time of Alfred in 
850 A. D. and other envoys such as Marco Polo 
etc. from other countries offer incontestable proof 
of this wealth which accrued through 'trade in 
indigo, spices, muslins, calicos and the other 
commodities with other countries in the East and 
Middle East. This history also reveals the high 
standard of education obtaining at that time and 
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which was enjoyed by.95 percent of the popul^io 
who were able to read, write and carry out eltici* 
ently the duties of an enlightened civilization. 

Further proof of India’s denudation of wealth 
is found in the writings of Englishmen from 
time of the East India Company to the . 
day. Men who commanded positions of autno y 
and whose opinions carry weight. 


It is this sad plight which gives 
the following press reports; “New York, I» , 
11th Reuter;— Dr. Syed Hussain Chairroa" 
the National Committee for India s 
speaking on the eve of his departure to 
said at a farewell dinner tonight, whoever 
to perpetuate British rule in India is gn ? 
international immorality. The British , 

India is a rotten and moth eaten systein “.m 
- nment. Two^hundred years of alien d 

have been super-imposed upon the 
India and would have not only demoraliseo 
pletely but ruined permanently almost ,),t 

people on the face of the earth. _ H is ^ j-gpn 
Indian people’s stamina and spiritual — gh 

that has made it possible for them to go 
this prolonged agony of servitude anh ,j.^j 
their soul intact and their mind functioning- 
present system in India should be ohtat" . j|.o 
wiped out, not only for the good of India 
for the good of England." ^ ^ 

Another press report "Hontlo" Va'‘;''^,i!ot 
■ The Moscow radio commentator Mikhail a 



said tonight, that all his life the ordinary man bad 
been accustomed to hear that English Democracy 
was the one true peerless democracy, and that Bri- 
tain encouraged its development wherever her 
interest was felt. 

‘‘When he hears for instance, said M. Mikh- 
ailov that throughout the British Empire the cit* 
izens enjoy freedom born of the Bill of Rights, The 
‘Habeas Corpus,’ the ‘Magna Carta’ and so on, his 
eyes turn involuntarily to one of the largest por- 
tions of the Empire, India.” 

"I will mention just one fact said M. Mikhai- 
lov. ‘Owing to high property. Educational, and other 
qualifications only 1,500,000, people — far less than 
one per cent of the population of British India 
— were able to vote in the Elections to the Central 
Legislative Assembly. The Brilish progressive 
Press points out that the Indian people lack the 
most elementary human rights. But that does not 
prevent the various hum-bugging hypocrites from 
posing as the sole champions of democracy.” 

The continual drain on the Indian Exchequer 
as described by Mrs. Annie Beasant in ‘‘India: A 
Nation” she writes “The cost of British Govern- 
ment. The drain of course is part of this cost, but 
the burden of British Administration in the coun- 
try itself cannot be omitted. Mr. Digby' remarks 
sardonically that the salary of the the Secretary 
of State for India during his term of office repre- 
sentedthe average annual income of 90,000 Indians^ 
That is a graphic way of putting it and true. Out— 
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side the ‘drain’ we have the cost in- India ’itself. 
The Viceroy draws Rs. 2,50,800 a year, the three 
■governors Rs. 1,20,000 a year each, while Lieut: 
governors have Rs. 1,00,000. The rest of the sala-^ 
ries are proportionate. We have now nine governors. 

“A return ordered by the House of Commons 
in 1892 (and made in 1900) gave the annual sala- 
ries being paid in India for the services of 13, l/o 
Europeans as Rs. 8, 77, 14, 431 Eurasians were 
paid Rs. 72,95,026 for 3, 309officials; 1 1, 554 Indians 
received Rs. 2, 55, 54, 313. None employed on less 
than Rs. 1000 a year are noted, so the smaller sal- 
aries of ordinary clerks do not come in. In addition 
there are leave allowances to Europeans of 
46,36,314. Eurasians Rs.322, 120 and Indians 
18, 743. Pensions paid in India were to Europeans 
and Eurasians (given together) Rs. 23, 28.882 and 
to Indians Rs. 59,81, 824. In England oatot 
Indian taxation Europeans were paid in pounds 
sterling £ 3, 710, 678, or Rs. 5, 56, 60, 173” 

“Another most unjust imposition on 
revenues, and one of a peculiarly irritating kind * 
that of the alien Church establishment. The DisnoP 
•of Calcutta draws Rs. 45,980, and the Bishop® 
Madras and Bombay Rs. 25,000 each. The 
of Lahore, Lucknow Nagpur and Rangoon dra 
Rs. 10, 200 a year for five years and then 
.003 a year, the salaries of senior chaplains. Thcr 
are 134 Anglican II Presbyterian chaplains . 
-ing regular salaries, while Roman Catholics a 
Wesleyans receive 'block grants’ and the 
of all four 'may be built, furnished, repaired wn i 



or partly at Government expense.” In addition 
their schools and colleges receive huge grants and 
out of 5, 541 scholars in Protestant schools 5, 241 
are non-Christians. Thus Indian money is spent 
in supporting a vast agency for insulting and out- 
raging the religious feelings of the Hindu, Mussal 
-man and Parsi ‘Heathen', providing a source of 
civic strife. There is no conscience clause in. 
Christian schools except for Europeans”. 

“We have seen that the estimated revenue in 
1913-14 was over £ 82,000,000 sterling and the 
expenditure was estimated at a little over 
£ 81,000,000, It is impossible to say how much 
the expenditure might be reduced if the Govern- 
ment was Indian, but in the Indian States we find 
the people better oif without state debts, and 
yielding a revenue to the state without distress of 
twice and thrice the amount yielded by India (see 
Naroji page 259).’* 

Mr. Saiker says “India is a dependency of 
Great Britan. In consequence of her dependent 
political position, she has to employ a large num- 
ber of high English officers (The Corps d’elite 
must be Europeans as Lord Curzon once said) 
and a strong garrison of British troops which 
numbered £0,591 in 1911. The pensions of all 
these and their savings while in service in India 
are sent to England. The English cannot breed 
and multiply in India. They have to send their 
children above four years of age home for educat 
-ion> A. large part of the father’s mcome (some- 
times amounting to three fourths) is remitted tcv' 
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England for maintaining the young ones there- 
In one year 1910, above 13,800 European soldiers 
came to India from abroad and 12,000 were sent 
back to England or British Africa- Very often 
these numbers have been exceeded. India has to 
pay their transport expenses”. 

It is the same story with higher education and 
examinations in England which directly contribute 
to this drain. 

(5) To avoid the excessive taxation all the 
proceeds of which do.not flow back to the people- 

(6) If the Atlantic Charter means anything 
in the world today. 

(7) If the aims behind the last two Great 
wars were for the benefit of mankind. If thesons 
of India who fought bled, and died in the cause 
of freedom have not sacrificed their lives in vain- 

(8) If democracy itself has any meaning 
at all. 

The point of expeditnoj is fairly evident to 
even the most casual obsen'er. 

(1) Britain has just emerged from one 
costliest wars the world has ever known. 
credit has vanished, her exchequer depleted ano 
with her resources lowered; she no\y finds hers®” 
in the position of a debtor nation. The pressing 
need of the moment is to re-establish her *^*^'‘*' 
augment her finances and her credit in the mocer 
postwar world. - To achieve this, her trade ' 
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be accelerated to a tempo much higher than in 
prew'ar years. ~ 

So far the only profitable market left open to 
her is India. But there is one snag to this solution. 
The peoples of India have come to the pitch of 
open rebellion if independence is not granted in 
the near future. 

John Bull is awakening to the realisation that 
trade with a hostile country will not avail England 
much in her struggle for national regeneration, 
He has bitterly learned the lesson of Non-co- 
operation movements, in the past, launched by the 
Congress and its reactions-in the cotton manufac- 
turing cities of England like Manchester and 
Lancashire. 

Matters have come to a head and the only 
means now at hand for an amicable solution lies 
in granting India independence. This is a prime 
matter of expediency. The alternative of 
export or perish. 

Within the next twelve months or so, the 
nations of the world will be locked in a gigantic 
trade battle- Britain though ever reluctant to part 
with power will inevitably drive a hard bargain of 
granting Independence in return for favourable 
trade concessions. 

.Another factor that will predispose the autho- 
tities in Britain to view tha demana of the Indians 
in a more practical light is the attitude of Soviet 
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Russia. Russia has now become one of the lead- 
ing powers in the world, and she will makes deter- 
mined bid to capture a place in the world markets 
for her produce. For this plan to be successful 
she must be in possession of a warm water port. 
A port that is accessible throughout the year as 
her own ports are icebound for over 6 months in 
the year, and the only port answering this purpose 
admirably is Karachi. Another fact lost upon the 
man in the street is that the northernmost point 
of India is only half an hour's flight from Soviet 
territory by the fastest bombers. This proximity 
is further menaced by Russia’s eastward expansion 

through Persia. Amerlca*.and.her;.trade push has 

also to be taken, into account.' All things consider- 
ed it is but natural that there will be a lurking iwr 
in the British mind that the future is pregnant 
with dreadful possibilities if she makes but one 
false move. - ' 

- We demand Independence as a right and not 
as a form of charity out of the kindness of tn^ 
warm hearted British, who can only visualise free 
dom for the Indian in the same light as tbci 
belief in being kind to animals. 

What greater reason can one advance for the 
British to Quit than Nichols observation 
same chapter, which offers sufficient commenta^ 
on the kind of administration thrust 

barbarian? He writes “This analysis of the min _ 

of the Smiths may be considered as ■ 

bright new electorate of Britain. But is it? I ha 
talked to manyTiundreds of young British servi h 
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men in India who shoald have been at least as well 
infermed about the country as their brothers and 
sisters at home, and very few of them had even 
the njost rudimentary ideas of the history, econo- 
my or geography of the country, and scarcely one 
had ever heard of any Indian personality but 
Gandhi. They did not know the difference bet- 
ween a Hindu and a Muslim, nor which commu- 
nity was in the majority, they had no conception 
of the methods by which the country was govern- 
ed and though they knew most of them, that Lord 
Wavell was the Viceroy, they had no idea either 
of his powers or his limitations. Their ignorance 
was bdrfndle?s*^<6fficers as well as men— yet they 
remember in comparison with their' relatjons at 
borne, are authorities on the India question? It was 
an illuminating side-light on the workings of 
democracy, and it made one wonder not for the 
first time, if there was really much point in having 
popular elections at all". 

In India, my dear Nichols it is not the work- 
ings of democracy but an autocracy. ‘‘The Govern 
-ment of India is an autocracy vested in the 
Secretary of State as representing the Crown, he^ 
goes in and out with party changes, but is not* 
directly responsible to ibe House of Commons 
(Annie Beasant, India : A Nation). 

If one persists in calling this rose by another 
name, let us presume that it is democracy fully 
^ fledged in every respect. But let ns not be deluded 
' info be/ievjng that it was given to us as one of the 
benefits of British civilisation. A closer analysis 
of this situation reveals clearly that the influences 
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which favoured its development were : 

(1) The famiHarity that the Indian obtained 
through education of political ideas and institut- 
ions of Great Britain. 

(2) The traditions which are the inheritance 
of English subjects. 

j The reason why this form of government was 
introduced into this country was because there 
was no other alternative. This child of necessity 
first saw the light of day after the Munity of 1857 
which showed up clearly the gulf which separated 
the rulers from the people, and this was the onl/ 
way of bridging- this gulf. .The' Indian Councils 
Act of 1861 was passed to recognise the right of 
Indians to be represented in the Legislative 
Assemblies. 

By the Act of 1858 the Secretary of State fo'’ 
India was created with an India Council of fi”®. n” 
representatives whom he could overrule at'wiJ* 
During that year the Civil service exatninatit> 
was sanctioned. 

Another Indian Councils Act was 
*1892 introducing the principle of election to all 
government bodies and also gave the 
lives the right to discuss fully every question P 
before them, but did- not allow them to vote 
the budget question. 

1909 saw a few more changes in the 
tion through the Minto-Morley Reforms 'v 
enlarged the Legislative bodies, gave ' 
powers to vote and move ali matters pertamins 
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the public including the Budget. 

Act of 1919 saw further improvements such as 
bicameral bodies in the Central Legislature. The 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State 
constituted on the principle of elected majorities. 
All Provincial Legislatures were enlarged on the 
same principles with the same wide powers, with 
responsibility to the Legislature. 

In the Act of 1935 all the departments of the 
Provincial governments were to be transferred to 
ministers. Responsible ministers would also 
handle the administration at the Centre» except 
the port folio of nefence» subject of course to the 
special powers or responsibilities of the Viceroy. 
By this time the electorate had increased consi- 
derably. 

Annie Beasant gives us an imposing record 
of famines during English rule. She writes “That 
between 1770 and 1900 — 130 years — there have 
been twenty-two famines, eighteen according to 
' the report of the Famine Commission of 1880, and 
four after 1880; In 1770 as we have seen there was 

a famine in Bengal with 10,000,000 deaths in 

1783 in Madras, in 1784 in Upper India which left 
Oudh in a pitiable condition. In 1792 in Bombay 
and Madras, in 1803 in Bombay, in 1804 
-in Northern India. In 1807 in Madras, in 
1813 in Bombay. In 1823 in Madras, in 1833 in 
Madras where in the district of Guntur 200.COO died 
out of 500,000 population & the dead lay unburied 
about ifadras, Masulipatam and Nellore, in 1837 
in North India in which a calculation of 800,000 
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deaths is thought too low by the Famine Commis- 
sion; in 1854 in Madras, in 1860 in Northern 
India about 200,000 deaths, in 1866 in Orissa and 
Madras, in Orissa a third of the population died 
about IjOOOjOCO, in Madras about 450,000, in 1869 
in North India about 1200,000 deaths, in 1874 
in Bengal over 1,000,0C0 relieved and life was 
saved, in 1877 in Madras 5,250, OCO deaths, in 
1878 in North India 1,250.000 deaths in 1889 
in Madras and Orissa, in 189 ^ in Madras, Bengal 
Rajputana, in 1896-97 in North India, Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay — the number is not given but 
4,000,000 persons received relief and in 1899-60 in 
North India, Central Province^ and Bombay 
6,500,000 persons were in receipt of reJief-^J^® 
worst famine on record”— Let us add the famine* 
that occured since 1900-46. 


n. 

The second question is *’C7on tre quUf" invol* 
ving considerations of defence of India* 

* He maintains that quitting is possible but not 
overnight as any irresponsible person would visua 
lise owing to the defenceless state of the country* 
When the British decided to come to India they 
certainly arrived overnight. So their quilt^p 
overnight would not give the Indians the sleeplo* 

nights he imagines, for India has lived for marjy 

centuries before the advent of the British and s 
will survive for centuries after their departure. 

In the distant past she shared civilisation 
honours with the Egyptians, Babylonians, Syna 
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Persians, Romans, and Greeks. Most of them -are- 
dead or He in ruins, but she lives on, and this sur- 
vival, one is tempted to add is not due to British 
assistance. The British in this country have most- 
ly held the opinion that their presence on Indian 
soil maintains the peace of India. ‘Pax Brittanica’ . 
as one might define it. It is strange indeed that all 
Imperial nations suffer from the same delusion. 
Let us quote a more recent reiteration of this 
deadly bluff. It comes from Prof: Logemann 
(press report) “Prof : Logeman told the Lower 
House of the Nether'ands Parliament today that 
although Dutch troops would be used to the full in 
Java, force alone could not solve the Dutch East 
Indies problem and that he expected that condi- 
tions for fruitful consultations would improve”. 

“He stated that the meeting at Singapore on 
Dec: 6th 1945 with Admiral Lord Louis Mount- 
batten Supreme Allied Commander in South East 
Asia was to determine the line of action regarding 
protection of hfe and property in Java”. 

“White Man's Burden”, 

“In this struggle force will alas have to be 
applied to restore the balance that Justice demands 
of us, he said”. 

“It is expected of us that we provide a solut- 
ion to the problem of making it clear to the people 
of the Indies that they must live together in peace, 
without one single group being pushed into the 
corner he added”, 

“In reply to a question the Prime Minister 
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added, I am convinced that there are groups in the 
Indies who need the protection of an objective 
power which will maintain the baiance”. 

One is lead to inquire on hearing this noble 
Christian virtue of the West of sharing the black 
man’s burden, unselfishly, if it was only to offer 

protection that the Britisher came out to India? 

Would Nichols or other propagandists before or 
after, have us believe that the East India Company 
came out here to save the native from killmg 
each other or from being attacked by other 
nations ? Would they also have us believe that 
there was no other inducement besides this con- 
sideration ? If so how do they reconcile this 
with the activities of Clive and Warren Hasting® 
and a host of others ? Let them read Macaulay 
before answering; Also let them enquire of thos® 
ttvo out of every ten Englishmen who according to 
Churchill derived their livelihood out of India 
connections. 

As for the Indian outlook on the much 
cised and hoped for revolution in India when t 
British quit, let us quote Sardar Sant Singh in n 
reply to these European wishful • 

“London April 11th (Reuter.) Sardar Sant 
who is now here on his way back to India tro 
Washington, where he attended the Food , y 
ence stated at a Press Conference 
that if the worst happens in India and the 
concede Pakistan to Muslims there will be a c 
war. He was amplifying his statement of last . 
made at the “Amritsar Day” meeting to J 
that the cost of winning complete indepcn 
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though it might be high in human lives would be 
worth paying for'*. 

“Sardar Sant Singh said, ‘'if this Civil War 
costs the lives of one million people I shall consi- 
der it a cheap price for the freedom which will be 
ultimately gained. Why should the world be 
horrified at the prospect of the Hindu cutting the 
throat of the Muslim in the interests of freedom ? 
Christian cut the throat of the Christian in the two 
World wars in order to preserve freedom, and 
American had to fight American before America 
could gain the prosperity which she enjoys to*day. 
The question of Hindu and Muslim is purely a 
domestic issue and it is the business of Indians, 
and not outsiders to settle it.” If bloodshed is 
inevitable then that is the concern of India”- 

To come back to the question of national 
defence, let us set down his misgivings. He asks 
the following questiorvs, a summary of which is 
giv'en below with their answers. 

Question : "How is India or Hindu India 
(according to the author) going to defend herself 
when she has been wedded to the doctrine of non- 
violence?” 

Answer : If Hindu India is incapable of 
taking up arms, then may we ask why the British 
Government recruited Hindus into the Army to 
fight against her enemies ? Why she gave Hindus 
the Victoria Crosses and other awards for 
gallantry, if they are considered unable to fight 7 
Are Nichols and Co. trying to make out a strong 
case of martial emasculation on the part of the 
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Hindus who have gained renown from the dawn 
of history as Sikhs, M&harattas, Dogras, Rajpats 
and Gurkhas. 

Non-Violence is the Congress creed, meant 
for use only in their fight against the British 
system of Government. This was the only effec- 
tive weapon that could be used by the Indians to 
bring the authorities to their knees. Violence 
would be of no avail against the British who 
besides having the superiority of weight of arms, 
created the one-sided situation of being the sole 
possessors of modernised methods of warfare and 
equipment. Force would have been met by 
greater force. 

Non-Violence was the child of Tolstoy’s brai^n- 
It rendered the power of arms helpless and the 
only hope of the Government to counter succes^ 
fully against these passive resisters was to provoW 
them into a state of violence, that could easily b® 
suppressed. 

That the Congress have no intention of allo*^ 
•ing non violence to be their national outlook on 
the question of defence against foreign aggression 
we have Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya who a 
Bombay Nov. 9th 1945 "declared that 
Congress came into Power, Every person sha 
be taught the use of arms and the system of Hcen 
-ing shall yield place to registration of arms' . 

Sardar Vallabbhai Patel strong man of tbe 

Congress in a recent press interview reply mg . 

the question'as to whether Independent India wi 
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have an army of its own, stated “Of course we 
shall need such an army to defend ourselves and 
we shall have it 1” 

Question ■■ He inquires of those who have 
rejected the creed of non-violence whether they 
will resort to the use of catapults, barge poles and 
rotten eggs as weapons of defence ? 

Answer': The defence port-folio has always 
been in British hands. They have regulate;! the 
size of each of the services the Navy, Air Force 
and Army. The policy and training ofits per- 
sonnel is directed by Britiith Ministers. If we 
have been reduced to a state of using the above- 
named weapons (namely barge poles, catapults 
and rotten eggs) the onus of the blame rests on 
British shoulders.^ To emasculate the civil popul 
■ation and prevent them from resorting to the use 
of lethal weapons and so becoming a potential 
source of danger to the authorities, various repres- 
sive measures such as the Indian Arms Act 1878, 
Explosive Substances Act 1908, State Offences 
Act 1851, Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act 
1907 and the infamous Press Acts. 

In all probability if there was no opposition 
from the people even those dangerous weapons 
described by Nichols such as barge poles, cata- 
pults and rotten eggs would be denied the Indians 
under some Government act or other. 

Because the Congressman seeks to lay the 
responsibility on the proper quarters for India’s 
lack of a proper Army, Air Force, Navy & muni- 
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tion factories Beverley Nichols dismisses these 
attempts as irrelevent. 

Question : Referring to the Indian Navy, 
Nichols tells us that before the war the entire 
navy consisted of a few small patrol ships. Since 
then, a few corvettes, mine-sweepers and sloops 
have been added. He then asks what one suggests 
that the British do about this toy navy, the size of 
which was inadequate for a country the size of 
Denmark? He wants to know if this navy should 
be allowed to face the next combination of aggros 
"Sors, or should its fate be left in the hands of the 
United Nations ? Aliid if so, what do the United 
Nations receive in return for this trust? Also 
that the United Nations should be given an 
assurance that Mahatma Gandhi will not start 
any anti-recruiting drives. - , 

He goes further with this naval theory using 
such fine phrases as “A navy does not drop fr®^ 
the clouds. It is a miraculous and delicate instru* 
ment. a creation of nerves as well as steel, units- 
with blood, as uell as rivets, it is in some 
the greatest expression of a nation’s genius. 

India the genius to create a navy?" And whn® 
India is preparing a navy he demands the 
as to why the British taxpayer should foot tl’®, 
while the British Navy carried on this work o 
protection, unpaid and unthanked ? 
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the British. If the East India Company found' 
this maritime trade diminished considerably or 
almost extinct why d»d they not revive it even to 
suit their own ends? Their Subsequent policy 
clearly shows their reluctance to foster any mari- 
time ambitions in the Indian. 

If the Navy had a few ships before the war, 
let us ask the Minister for Defence the reason for 
this deplorable situation. He being English will 
probably be able to supply the proper answer. 

‘Politicus’ in the Blitz issue of April 6th 1946 
gives us an insight into the workings of the official 
English mind. “The Royallndian Navy ' today 
is neither sufficient nor efficient. Even with the 
great expansion that look place during World 
War II, the number of ships and men remains 
very low, indeed. With three frigates, 2 corvettes, 
a few sloops, Bangers and Bathursts, India can 
never hope to defend any part of her 4,000 miles 
' coastline. Most of the ships recently acquired 
for the R. I. N. are old cast-offs from the Royal 
Navy.” 

"It is time that Britain stopped this game of 
dumping her rubbish and scrap iron in India. If 
an efficient Indian Navy has to be built up, the 
best course would be to get good ships not from 
Britain alone, but from any and every country 
from where you can obtain them. If Iran can 
have a share ol Italian and Japanese war ships 
why cannot India V* 

The following letters to the Press (Statesman)’ 
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•on this subject is worth studying. 

"INDIA AT SEA" 

“Sir B. J. in his amazement over India s 

lack of realism displays the characteristic incom* 
petence of foreigners to guage the Indian mind* 
His obvious assumption is that British rule m 
India is a blessing and accepted as such by 
Indians as a whole." 

"Many riddles about Indian mentality 
ing one that perplexes B. J. would be solved if the 
seemingly fantastic fact is faced that* an averag 
Indian is not particularly worried about passing 
under another rule. A country which Jos* 
•millions In dead due to starvation under one roi » 
•can have no terror of concentration camps# tn 
Gestapo and Jap barbarities." 

"Does B. J. expect an Indian whose world* 
ly belongings can be carried on one 
shoulder and who has no idea where ao 
how he will get his next meal, to worry abo 
-the defence of India's frontiers ? There are mj 
-iads of such Indians. The so-called blessing® 
British rule are enjoyed by an infinitesimal mm 
ity. The rest would be themselves shocKC 
icnow what they feel about things." 

‘‘Accusing a dead people of fatalism or 
of realism makes no sense. Indians are a o 
people. Such matters as defence and armam 
have ceased to worry them. That India has 
thing to lose except her chains is no 
■even verbal flourish. It is the plain troth s 
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neat Indians would evince a more lively interest 
in the R. I, N. and such things if they had any- 
thing more to lose,” 

“It is shocking, the mad frenzy of countless 
of my countrymen over British defeats and enemy 
victories. • Yet I am conviced that they are not 
prO'Jap : or pro-German. To be either they 
would have to have an intimate knowledge of 
Jap and German. That they obviously have not. 
Their seeming perversion is a projection of the 
experience of British rule.” 

‘This is no anti-British tirade, but cold Jogic- 
1 pass it on to B. J. as a specimen of Indian 
realism” yours etc W. G. Sheorey, Nagpur, April 

3rd.” Another “Sir Apropos the letter by 

B. J. and your edUorial comments may I point 
out that the authorities are responsible for this 
apathy in the minds of people towards national 
defence ?” 

“As far back as 1926 in reply to the demand 
for the development of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine in the Central Assembly Sir Charles 
Innes, then Commerce member observed. *^Vhy 
then have other countries, other nations, thought 
it necessary to reserve their coastal liade ? It is 
because they thought that in the long run it would 
pay them to take that course in the interests of 
their own safety. They had to take that course 
because in times of war they might want their 
own mercantile marine to feed their people, 
TOaitTie as a second line 
to their navy. All I need say on that point is this. 
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that India is fortunate in that, that overmastering 
■necessity is not present in this country. India’s 
shores are protected for her by the British Navy’”. 

“Is it any wonder that Indians who do not 
feel a sense of responsibility because they have 
no fundamental power in their own country, do not 
take any active interest in Naval defence ? Yours 
etc. Mansukhlal M. Mehta Calcutta April 3rd 45”. 

If he contemptuously refers to the roJeof 
the United Nations’ custodianship, may we remind 
him that this same body of nations was the 
•of saving Bntain and the Empire. The British 
Navy (not including the Dominions) did not elect 
to face the combination of aggressors alone at 
any stage of World War I or II. Before Americas 
entry into World War II England even leased her 
possessions to obtain 50 old destroyers- May "C 
also ask what the United Nations got out of this 
joint defence, and the same could be given .’J)’ 
India after the next war as her share of the cost . 

If a navy cannot be built in twenty 
owing to the different factors that contribute toil* 
ultimate development, then we are justified m 
raising the question as to why this importan^ 
aspect has been neglected by' the British 
larly in view of their declaration during the w* 
war that Independence (or India was their ch» 
intention. 

It is pointless to labour this fact that India < 
navy is still in its infancy after a quarter ot 

ccntui>v 'vhen if earnest effort had been ma 
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during this time the ‘toy navy’ would have grown 
to gigantic dimensions. This is how Britain 
implements her promises. 

* As for expecting gratitude from the India for 
British naval protection one is more inclined to 
the view that the boot is on the other foot, when 
■one takes into account all that was taken out of 
India, and that the Navy helped in the role of 
keeping others away from doing the same thing or 
•sharing the spoils. The British taxpayer has 
least to shout about. 

As for the British Navy continuing to carry 
■out these duties of custodianship unpaid and un- 
thanked, we in this country have other views on 
this subject. We are not blind to British interests 
in this country. Her navy will continue this cus- 
todianship whether requested to 'or not, only to 
ensure that England's markets for her export 
trade is still kept free from dangerous competition. 

Question : On the subject of the Indian 
Army he informs as, that it would be ludicrous for 
any one to suggest that these men, who have just 
emerged victorious in the battles for Britain 
against her enemies,- are capable' of undertaking 
the defence of India. The reason being the 
paucity of trained personnel and .the shortage of 
Indian officers. He is unable to make up his mind 
whether this is 'due to selfishness on the British 
side to part with power, or the Indian reluctance 
to assume. responsibility. He again inquires if this 
armj' will drop from the skies fully equipped and 
endowed with the powers to become the finest 
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weapon in the hands of the nation. And whih 
this army is being created he would like to knovi 
“if India was to be defended by an international 
army of Poles, Free French, Americans, Russians 
and Chinese?” He also asks “if it 'is going to be 
simple for a ZecH. lieutenat or a Norwegian 
sergeant to teach the complications of modern 
tank warfare to a^unch of non-violent Madrassisr 

Answer. The army in India at the outbreak of 
World ^^far 11 stood at approximately 180 thou- 
sand, Thisiigure included the Internal Security 

Army and the Field Army. The British at no 
time in their association with India ever subscribed 
to the policy of handing responsible ^positifJ^* 
the Army .to Indians. Ift the |>ast it.did’nol suit 
their purpose .to have Indian .Commanders-in" 
Chief,, Generals, or evcn^Brigadfers. Their reluct 
•ance t<» grant these onerous positions was not 
influenced by any ideas of inefliciency on the part 
of 'the Indians, butori their experiences during the 
Mutiny and other uprisings. fully equipp®“ 
Indian Army led entirely by Indian Officers wouW 
be a serious menace to the ruling’power, if that 
army happened to change its, loyalty from the 
crown to the people, ‘ ^ 

' The capability of Indian 'generalship an^' 
the figKling qualities of its men havt been in 
dence throughout India -in iuch epics as th^ 
Mutiny, the Mysore 'and Carnatic wars, *l;b* 
Moplah Rebellion, Siege of Multan and the Sikh 
wars etc. Hence the British policy of officering 
Indian army with Englishmen -was a move *** 
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favour of the rulers. Gradually Indianisation was 
introduced and though it has proceeded at- a 
snail's pace till 1938, the war just ended was' res- 
'ponsible for its acceleration in every direction.. 

Jf India has no right to be defended by an 
international army, then we question Britain's 
■ right of making use of this same army of Poles, 
Free French> Americans, Russians and Chinese 
in her fight against the Axis countries. 

.The Zech Lieutenant and the Norwegian 
sergeant would find it just as simple as the British 
instructor did -to instruct these bunches of non-l 
violent Madrassis in tank warfare. 

-What’s more, even the British soldier had the 
'mortification of having further., instructiohia^ the. 
hands* of, the H'un.in the advanced and rhodefnised 
metho'd of construction of tanks and. the strategy 
, behind their use. Lessoris they learned in France 
- and in the North African Deserr, Lord Gort and 
General Ritchie could add postscripts to this 
effect. . . • ■ ' , . T 

Moreover Britain had no difficulty in impart- 
ing instruction to these non-violeht Madrassis, who 
were drafted and formed into battalions with high 
sounding titles as Queen Victorians Own Madras ' 
Sappers and Miners and the Pioneer corps, etc. 

If we have no army the question must be ref- 
erred to the Commander-jn-Chief. If we are content 

before us by the, kind Mr. Nichols, as to our comp- 
lete unfitness to defend ourselves, no positive rcsul 
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of high societj*. I am asking for something 
higher. I ask for a bloodless end of an unnatural . 
domination and for a new era, even though there 
may be protests and wailings from some of us". 

Someday these political movements and 
appeals will penetrate British indifference and 
John Bui! will incline himself to the wishes of his 
subjects. 

That this forecast ts slowiy being translated 
into fact, we has'e such concrete evidence in the 
form of the Cripps proposals in 1942. .This was 
turned down ‘by all the parties because of the 
retention of the all important port-folio of Defence 
from Indian hands. 

The psychological background to these pro- 
posals cannot be recaptured and the Cripps ‘take 
it or leave it’ mission fizzled out into nothing. 

In June 1945 Lord Wavell initiated the next 
move towards a settlement of this Indian deadlock 
by inaugurating the Simla Conference. The polit- 
ical leaders met; but were unable to agree on the 
question of communal representation of members 
in the proposed Interim Government. This marked 
the second failure to arrive at any satisfactory 
solution from the start of the Second World War. 

Early in 1946 a joint all parties Parliamentary 
Delegation came out to India and toured the 
length and breadth of the country to investigate 
the mind of the people and find means of transfer- 
ring power to Indian "hands. On their return to 
the United Kingdom - the Cabinet Mission 
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Its can be achieved through our ambitions, and less 
chances still if they are to be undermined through 
lack of confidence. We have to make a start in 
building up a properly equipped and fully manned 
war machine for the defence of our homeland, and 
the sooner we apply ourselves to the tasks ahead 
the better. 

HI. 

The last query is Will tv* quit? The question 
is superfluous, the quitting \vill become a fact 
sooner or later. The tide of Indian public opinion 
is slowly rising to this level. No longer will the 
Englishman be able to say that the average Indian 
in the street desires the continuance of Bnt«sn 
rule in this country. U John Bull has a conscience 
he could not help but pay heed to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s appeal “That 400 million people ate 
hungering for Freedom. They want to he Jc” 
alone. They are not savages. They h.ive .an and* 
ient culture, ancient civ'ilisaiion, such variety ano 
richness of languages. Britain should be ashamcu 
of holding these people as slaves. - You may 
‘You deser>’e it' If you do I will simply s.ay ‘t *^ 
not right for any nation to hold another > 
bondage”. 

“When slavery was abolished in Amedc^ 
many slaves protested, some even wept. 1^ 
protests and tears not withstanding slaver)' 
abolished in law. But the abolition was 
of a bloody ^Yar between the South and 
and Ro though the Negro’s lot is conti(Jen»Oj.^ 
l>e{ter than before, he still remain* the ' 
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of high society. I am asking for something 
higher. I ask for a bloodless end of an unnatural 
domination and for a nevr era, even though there 
may be protests and wailings from some of us”. 

Someday these political movements and 
appeals will penetrate British indifference and 
John Bull will incline himself to the wishes of his 
subjects. 

That this forecast is slowly being translated 
into fact, we have such concrete evidence in the 
form of the Cripps proposals in 1942. .This was 
turned down 'by all the parties because of the 
retention of the all important portfolio of Defence 
from Indian hands. 

The psychological background to these pro* 
posals cannot be recaptured and the Cripps 'take 
it or leave it' mission fizzled out into nothing. 

In June 1945 Lord Wavell initiated the next 
move towards a settlement of this Indian deadlock 
by inaugurating the Simla Conference. The polit- 
ical leaders met; but were unable to agree on the 
question of communal representation of members 
in the proposed Interim Government. This marked 
the second failure to arrive ac any satisfactory 
solution from the start of the Second World War. 

Early in 1946 a joint all parties Parliamentary 
Delegation came out to India and toured the 
length and breadth of the country to investigate 
the mind of the people and find means of transfer- 
ring power to Indian hands. On their return to 
the United • Kingdom -the Cabinet Mission 
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composed of Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Pethwick 
Lawrence and Mr. A* V. Alexander set ootfor 
India to ’confer independence in conformity with 
Mr. Attlee’s historic speech. 

' The British Prime Minister Mr. Attlee in a 
speech in the House of Commons on March 15tb 
1946 declared **My colleagues are going to India 
with the intention of using their utmost endeav- 
ours to help India to attain freedom as speedily 
and as fully as possible. What form of'govern- 
ment is to replace the present regime is for India 
to decide. But our desire is to help her set up 
forthwith 'a machinery for making that decision’- 

With remarkable patience and tact these 
members of the Cabinet Delegation managed to 
bring all the political leaders of the largest -part- 
ies to the conference table again. After eight 
weeks of suspense the second Simla Conference 
issued the oft-repeated statement that 
ment could not be reached by the communal leac^ 
ers. In the absence of this agreement the British 
Cabinet Delegation put fonvard certain proposals 
which they termed as ^recommendations' for elect- 
ing a Constituent Assembly with plenary powers- 
for a Jong term constitutional settlement. These 
proposals were not in the nature of a Communal 
Award ns in 1932, or like the Cripps Draft deejara-^ 
tion of 1942. They are merely recommendations, 
which can be defined as rough outlines on 
the unity can be achieved in the countr>’. 
provision is made for the acceptance, alteration 
and rejection of these recommendations. A 
tical interpretation of which inclines one to tn 
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view that the Constituent Assembiy has the power 
to usher in an independent India at her own con- 
venience, and at which time full powers will be 
granted. 

The Muslim League Resolution on I5th March 
1946 and the Congress Resolution in Bombay on 
Sept : 23rd 1945 possess no common ground for a 
settlement, hence the solution advanced by the 
Cabinet Delegation can rightly be regarded as a 
Compromist Solution. A solution which does not 
grant all that the two major parties demand. The 
recommendations are meant to be regarded as a 
practical approach to bridge this gulf that sepa- 
rates the two major parties. 

There are certain defects m this scheme which 
are exercising the hair-splitting tendency of the 
Indian political mind. One is that British India 
and the States should merge together into a Union. 
In this respect it is superior to the Cripps offer 
which gave the States the option of adhering to or 
seceding from the Union. Though the Congress 
is prepared to accept the States position either 
within the Union or out of it, the difficult question 
arises that in the former event is how the repre- 
sentatives of the States should be selected, the 
method of negotiations, and since the peoples in 
the States are roughly 25 percent of the total popu- 
lation in India they would have to represent the 
people rather than their rulers. 

' . The next defect is the limited scope of res- 
ponsibility dealing with the port folios of the 
state. The number allowed should also include 
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the Sapru Committee’s recommendations of power 
to settle inter-provincial differences, the co-or m- 
ation of all matters relating to admimstra i 
and legislation throughout the provinc^. 
direction of the essential services like the f osis 
and Telegraphs. Commerce & Currency 
with the power to raise finances; Defence, l-om 
munications and Foreign affairs. 


Contrary to the Congress desire for a stron 
centre with residuary powers to the provinces. 
Cabinet Delegation offers a limited or attenua 
centre with lesser powers to the provinces 
groups of provinces. 

Thirdly a representation of the population m 
the constitutional making body is worked out 
the ratio of one pet million inhabitants. 
solution has been recommended by .5 

as being the neatest substitute to adult soli rag • 
On a closer investigation it reveals that tne b 
bear of communalism comes to life again . 

members of a community electing its 5 

tives. To avoid this even the Sapru Commn 
commended parity between the Hindu & M s 
representatives so that joint electorates couin 
come a practical proposition. In this respe 1^^^^ 
Cripps Draft Declaration made it 
‘ membership of the Loj«r ”'’"'“.°L‘'’^,,J^ctoraI 
cial Legislatures should as a 
college proceed to the election of the consti 
making body.” 

Communalism is lightly viewed by far se^^ ^ 
statesmen as a strong factor in creating 
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locks, and it is essential that efforts shonJd be 
directed to avoid the causes which le^d to these 
communal deadlocks. 

Finally we ative at the weakest point of these 
proposal and that is the provision made for the 
grouping of provinces on the basis of communal 
majorities. Objectively this concession which 
grants the privileges of provinces to group them- 
selves as distinct from the powers of the Union 
has been made for the benefit of the Muslim 
League. 

In the Cripps Draft Declaration provision 
was made for the creation of a separate constitu- 
tion for the provinces that did not accept the new 
constitution, and that both should enjoy equal 
status in every respect. But the Cabinet Delegat- 
ion's recommendation of the formation of three 
groups with the right of provinces to 'opt* out, or 
secede gives a loop-hole for these provinces to 
even repudiate the Union as well as the group. 
The Union having no power to prevent the for- 
mation of groups at its expense is the first step 
towards the ultimate defeat of a united Indian 
State, in which communalism as in evidence to- 
day would be non-existent. On the other hand 
these groups might gravitate towards the Union 
but that is a distant possibility. 

We have examined at some length the propo- 
sals of the Cabinet Delegation. Now let us turn 
to opinions from various quarters on the same 
subject, The first foreign comment is borne out 
in a press repoTf “London May 22nd 1946, The 
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first Soviet comment on the new proposals for 
India was made tonight. The source was the 
commentator Yakov, who - speaking in English 
over the Moscow Radio said ‘It is symptomatic 
that though the British Government has declared 
itself ready to make India independent, this pro- 
posal does not proclaim even Dominion Status for 
India, let alone independence. At the same time 
the police in India has been reinforced, prisons 
are being enlarged and the strength of the British 
Army is being maintained. This does not seem 
to indicate that the provisional government of 
India will have even a shred of real sovereignty" • 

"Expressing doubt about Britain's real inten- 
tions, Yakov said that the British proposals were 
in reality not new, and adds ‘This is but a rehash 
of the proposals made at the Simla Conference 
which were turned down by the hlational Congress 
and the Muslim League. In my opinion, even a 
superficial examination brings out the Ulogicity of 
this proposal. The authors of the proposal them- 
selves realise this. The Viceroy said that given 
goodwill even outwardly illogical settlements 
might be effective.” 

‘"Lord Pethick-Lawrence said in his broad- 
cast that India desired independence and the 

British Government was prepared to grant this. 

but concrete proposals put forward in the British 
Government White Paper do not accord very wel 
with such statements"’. 

"Yakov is not a regular commentator and no- 
thing is known of his background”. .....(Reuter)' 
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The Hindu Sabha*s reaction is contained in 

the following press report “Lahore May 2lst 

The view that the Cabinet Mission’s announ- 
cement amounts to virtual division of India is ex- 
pressed by the Working Committee of the Lahore 
Hindu Sabha at a meeting here, 

“The Committee in a resolution says The 
Provincial and Indian State units would have 
sovereignty at their places, and as such Hindus 
and Sikhs of the Punjab, Sind and the N.W.F.P. 
will be at the mercy of an unchangeable Muslim 
majority in the legislature elected through sepa- 
rate electorate." 

“‘They cannot look to the Union at the centre 
with extremely limited powers for protection"'. 

The Hindus declare that the proposals were 
intended for the beneht of the Muslims, and the 
MusHm League on the other hand insists that it 
was designed for the benefit of the Hindus, So 
far some authoritative sources such as Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan of the Frontier Provinces and Mr. 
Bardoloi Premier of Assam condemn the ‘groups’ 
a.s a means of perpetuating communalism which 
would defeat the purpose of the Union. 

The Sikhs have raised a cry of betrayal of 
their community by the British and the Untouch- 
ables have sent a reminder to Churchill that they 
look upon him as their saviour to deliver them 
from the abyss into which they have been consign- 
ed by the Labour Government’s Proposals. 

Mahatma Gandhi has come forward with his 
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opinion as set down by the Associated Press of 
India dated May 26th Bombay “after four days 
of searching examination of the State paper issued 
by the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy on behalf 
of the British Government my conviction abides 
that it is the best document the British Govern- 
ment could have produced in the circumstances 
says Mahatma Gandhi under the caption 
Analysis” in today’s Harijan”. 

‘‘Mahatma Gandhi adds ‘It reflects our weak- 
ness. If we would be good enough to see it. The 
Congress and the Muslim League did not and 
could not agree. We ‘would grievously err 
time we foolishly satisfy ourselves that the differ’ 
ences are a British creation.’” 

‘‘‘The Mission have not come all the way from 
England to exploit them. They have to devise the 
easiest and quickest method of ending Brihsh 
rule.” 

‘‘*We must be brave enough to believe their 
declaration until the contrary is proved. Bravery 
thrives upon the deceit of the deceiver’”. 

‘“My compliment however does not 
that what is best from the British standpoint J 
also best or even good from the Indian. _ Th®* 
best may possibly be harmful. My meaning 
1 hope be clear from what follows.,”’ 

“The authors of the documents have 
cured to say fully what they mean. They na 
gathered from their talks the minimum y 
thought would bring the parties together 
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framing India’s charter of freedom. Their one 
purpose is to end British rule as early as may be^ 
They would do so if they could, by their effort 
leave a united India not torn asunder by internec- 
ine quarrel bordering on civil war. They would 
leave in any case”. 


“Since in Simla the two parties, though the 
Mission succeeded in bringing them together at 
the Conference Table (with what patience and 
skill they could do so, they alone could tell) could 
not come to an agreement, nothing daunted them. 
They descended to the plains of India and devis- 
ed a worthy document for the purpose of setting 
up the Constituent Assembly, which should frame 
India’s Charter of Independence free of any British 
control or influence. It is an appeal and an 
advice. It has no compulsion in it. Thus the 
Provincial Assemblies may or may not elect the 
delegates. The delegates having been elected 
may or may not join the Constituent Assembly. 

“The Assembly having met may lay down a 
procedure different from the one laid down in the 
statement. Whatever is binding on any one per- 
son or party arises out of the necessity of the 
situation. The separated voting is binding on 
both the major parlies only because it is neces- 
sary for the existence of the Assembly and in no 
otherwise. At the time of writing I took up the 
statement, re-read it, clause by clause and came 
to the conclusion that there was nothing in it 
binding in law.” 
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“Honour and necessity alone are the two bind- 
ing forces. What is binding is that part of it 
which commits the British Government. Hence 
I suppose the four members'of the British Mission 
took the precaution of receiving full approval of 
the British Government and the two Houses of 
Parliament. The Mission is entitled to warm 
-congratulations for the first step in the Act of 
Renunciation which the statement is. Since other 
steps are necessary for full renunciation I have 
•called this one ‘a promissory note’'’. 

, ‘‘Though the response to’ be made by India 
is to be voluntary, the authors have naturally 
•assumed that the Indian Parties are well organised 
and responsible bodies capable of doing volont^^y 
■acts as full as, if not more fully than compulsory 
acts. Therefore when Lord Pethwick Lawrence said 
to a press correspondent ‘If they do come together 
■on that basis it will mean that they will ha''* 
accepted that basis, but they can still change it hj' 
majority of each party if they desire to do so’, 
was right in the sense that those who becam® 
■delegates well knowing the contents of the state- 
ment were expected by the authors to abide by the 
basis unless it was duly altered by major parties- 
When two or more rival parties meet together, they 
do so under some understanding. A self-chosefl 
umpire (in the absence of one chosen by the 
parties, the authors constitute themselves one) fari* 
cies that the parties will come together only if *1® 
presents them with a proposal containing a certain 
minimum and he makes his proposal leaving them 
free to add or subtract from, or altogether change 
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it by a joint agreement.*” 

"What about units*’ 

“This is perfect so far. But what about.the- 
units? Are the Sikhs for whom the Punjab is their 
only home in India, to consider themselves against 
. their will as part of the section which takes in 
Sind, Baluchistan, and the Frontier Province? Or 
is the Frontier Province also against it’s will to 
belong to the Punjab called ‘B’ in the statement, 
or Assam to ‘C’ although it is a predominantly 
non-Muslim Province ? In my opinion the volun- 
tary character of the statement demands that the 
liberty of individual units should be unimpaired. 
Any member of the sections is free to join it. 
The freedom to 'opt’ out is an additional safe- 
guard. It can never be a substitute for the freedom^ 
retained ip para (15) which reads “Provinces should 
be free to form groups with executives and legisla- 
tures and each group would determine the provin- 
cial subjects to be taken in common”. It is clear 
that this freedom was not taken away by the authors 
by section (19) which*‘proposes (does not order) what 
should be done. It presupposes that the chairman 
of the constituent assembly at its first meeting will 
ask the delegates of the provinces whether they 
would accept the ‘group’ principle and if they do, 
whether they will accept the assignment given to 
their province. This freedom inherent in every 
province and given by 15(5) will remain intact”. 

"There appears to me no other way of avoid- 
ing the apparent conflict between the two para 
-graphs as also the charge of compulsion whicb 
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would immediately alter the noble character of the 
■document. 1 would therefore ask all those who 
are perturbed about the group proposal and arbit- 
rary assignment, that if my interpretation is valid 
there is not the slightest cause for perturbation.” 

“There are other things in the document 
which would puzzle any hasty reader, who forgets 
that it is simply an appeal and an advice to the 
nations showing how to achieve independence in 
the shortest time' possible. The reason is clear. 
In the new world that is to emerge out of the pte* 
•sent chaos, India in bondage will cease to be 
‘the brightest jewel’ in the British crown, It will 
become the blackest spot in that crown, so black 
that it wiJJ be fit oniy for the dustbin. Let me ask 
the reader to hope and pray with me that the 
British Crown has a better use for Britain and 
the world. The brightest jeivel istjnarrogatjon”etC‘ 

That these proposals are the only thing that 
could have been advanced in the absence of agree- 
ment between the major parties is beyond ques- 
tion. They are just to both major parties and are 
likely to create a stable constitution for India, 
despite the defects which of course could be 
come with vvise statesmanship. It is deplorable 
that when freedom is there for the asking, 
communal differences should be the predominating 
factors to frustrate their efforts towards nationa 
independence. At no time in India’s history o 
the history of any nation has there been such 
bankuptcy of wisdom on the part of politicians w^ 
-are only able to view every step through comm« 
nal eyes, filled with distrust of each other a'’ 
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suspicion at British actions. 

An editorial in the Daily Gazette may 24tii 
1946 sums up the Indian attitude in a nutshell 
•^‘India has been accustomed far too long to depend 
on England to straighten out her difficulties, to 
rely on herself at the psychological moment. That 
is a tragedy. The people are unable to realise 
that the liberty of their dreams awaits to be gripp- 
ed. It is of course possible that in a popular 
body a particular view which the nation had been 
favouring for years and years would not find 
favour. Whatever the reason behind it it is cer- 
tainly not for England to comeand say that things 
must be done this way and that. When Britain 
refused to grant freedom, there was a howl, when 
she accedes to the Indian demand there is again 
a howl, because she would not favour one party in 
preference to another. This attitude is the grea- 
test common measure of agreement between the two 
leaderships of the Congress and the Muslim 
League. Independence implies the right to go 
your own way. As it is democracy that this count 
-ry prefers, then let the people decide for them- 
selves. Why fight shy of a popular verdict? Judged 
from every standpoint wisdom dictates an accep- 
tance of the Cabinet Delegation’s recommendat- 
ions by the entire country.” 

IV; 

Whether the leaders accept the proposals or 
-not is left in -the lap of time. Someday indepen- 
dence will become a reality, whether it is tomorrow 
.or a day in the remote future, but it come. 
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The British will quit, but this 'J' ) qq 

complete in every aspect. Physically they » 
have gone, but their spirit will be left 
with all her sins of_ omission and 
Britain’s association with this countrj h . 
beneficial to a very large extent ‘o "s 

infusion of idealism, the nurturing of 

first steps into the machine age, the lor e ol 

dom; the concentration on hygiene and 

the instilling of public-spintedness, honesty 

business, and all that an honest 

English Gentleman stands for, is the ^ ‘"P 

Britain will leave behind, never 

India's interesting history. Above all the ’-"S' 

man as an individual will be missed. At m 

moment mob frcnxy on the Pf 

blinded them to the true character of the Br n 

but on their ,ha, irba' 

a sense of loneliness. The a“_ 

lo't a friend whose merits were not fully ■ PP 

iated whilst the association continued 

results could have there 

been fostered in each other, but '^“PP” “ bten 
is no use in regretting the past. It ^ 

destined ,as so aptly pot by Omar Kha>yam 


-The moving finger writes, 
and having writ. 

moves on; nor all thy Piety nor wit. 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line. ^ 
Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A Historical Ssrvej of India. 

To a great many people India only lives dur- 
ing the British period of occupation. A period 
which to them appears important because it is 
synonymous with their conception of civilisation. 
The earlier part of her heritage is passed over as 
being unimportant. On the contrary any serious 
student of a country’s characteristics and its solu- 
tion of the problems confronting it will appreci- 
ate a complete historical background, which 
would enable him to assess the full value of its 
standard of civilisation. 

A study of India’s historical background con- 
firms the high claims of culture and civilisation 
obtaining in those periods, and enables us to real- 
ize the terrible depths of economic poverty and 
.culture to which she has sunk in the latter stages 
of her historical evolution. ; 

The History of India can be classified into 
several distinct stages. (I) Pre-Vedic Age (2) The 
Vedic Era (3) The Egyptian Invasion (4) The 
Decline of Hinduism and the Rise of the New 
Doctrine of Buddhism (5) The Persian Invasion 
(5a) The Greek Invasion (6) The Maurya Dynasty 
(7) The Kanwa Dynasty (8) The Andhra Rule 
(9) The Kushan Dynasty (10) The Gupta Era 
(11) The Muslim Invasion (12) The Arrival of A 
New Race of Muslims and the Establishment of 
the Moghul Rule (13) The European Expedition 
and the Consolidation of British Power. 
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We shall give a thumb nail sketch of the \*afi 
-ous stages that India has passed through. 

(1) PRE-VEDIC STAGE. 

When the Aryans first set foot on Indian soil, 
they introduced the great books called the VEDAS* 
It is through these great books that one may. 
a glimpse of the glory of India of the past- .West- 
ern historians have ever been reluctant, to credit 
India with any definite historical contribution to 
the world’s history before the invasion of this 
country by Alexander the Great- The stories of the 
RIGVEDA, one of the four books now extani» 
have been confirmed to a very large extent by the 
excavations of MOHENJO-DARO in Sind and 
HARAPPA in the Punjab. All Archaeologists ^ 
agreed that these cities were in existence 
years before the birth of Christ. The Maj*a and 
Inca civilisations of South America have produced 
further evidence ofthe afinity that existed between 
these civilisations and the one current in Inm* 
during those times. This tends to prove that in 
addition to carrying on a sea-borne trade with the 
rest of India, the Dravidians (Original inhabitants 
of India) had the time and resources to prosecute 
invasions in such distant lands as the Americas* 

Further proof of this cultural greatness is 
found in the historical records of such great civiu 
-ations as that of Babylon.' Assyria. Greece. 
Persia, and Egypt etc. Also in the coin« 
cnt days, literature, the evidence of tombs of 
mer Kings, Pharaohs and rulers. The sum tou 
of all this evidence substantiates the conclusic* 
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that' India “was a power of some great importance 
in the fields of commerce and trade during ‘the 
period of 12000 to 17000 B.C. (or to put it correct- 
ly 17,000 to 12,000 B-C.)- 

It is indeed unfortunate that her earlier hist 
-ory has been lost in the dim mists of time, and 
that only through a few Aryan records some insig- 
nificant part of that glory can be recaptured, 

(2) THE VEDIC AGE. 

Or that part of historj', which can be chroni- 
cled as India’s middle history, starts with the 
arrival of the Aryans on Indian soil. This great 
race of people whose home was in Central Asia 
began to emigrate to other parts of the world frorri 
18000 B.C. to 17000 B.C- One branch of this high- 
ly cultured race found its way into India. These 
series of invasions across such formidable terrain 
as high mountain ranges, fords, rivers in the North 
in those early times have captured the imagination 
and fancy of all historians. These achievments 
over the forces of nature set the standard of their 
culture. 

They found an ancient civilisation of the 
Dravidians attaining a very high standard on their 
arrival, and with their inherent drive and forceful- 
ness conquered the whole of North India pushing 
the original inhabitants further south- Their 
coming marked the origin of definite Hinduism. 
It was in their times that such famous codes of 
social, religious and moral conduct were formulat- 
ed and which still continue to rule the Hindu 
society of today. To Manu “The Law Giver*’ 
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goes the credit for devising this regulation of life 
in minute detail in all spheres of activity, and 
which reveal the highly advanced state of Aryan 
society. 

The Aryan race was divided into groups of 
tribes each with their own chieftains. Some devot 
-ed their lives to pastoral and agricultural pur- 
suits, while others cultivated the arts and handi- 
crafts indispensable to civilisation. Commercial & 
trade activities played a very large part in -their 
economic outlook. 

Gradually they built big cities that supplant- 
ed their modes of living, which became more urban 
through the rapid development of trade and 
easier means of communications. The pattern 
of their lives can be guaged from the two epics 
which were written in those times. The RAMA- 
YANA and the MAHABHARATA. 

The RAMAYANA gives us glimpses of the 
greatness of that period which records the succe- 
sses that attended their ivar-Iike expeditions, of 
conquests of good personifications over evil per- 
sonifications. The sacking of cities of the enemy 
and the building of beautiful palaces, 
gardens and progressive towns in their places* The 
extolling of all virtues of truth, honour, fidelity, 
patience etc. and the condemnation of vices. 

The MAHABHARATTA typifies the second 
epic. It portrays the dissensionsthat took 
within the Aryan fold through petty 
records the bloody warfare that destroyed 
flower of Aryan manhood. Its stories cen 
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•around the heroes and particularly Lord Krishnd 
who is credited with giving the Hindu world it’s 
most priceless treasure. The GITA a Gospel 
that demands every Hindu to live righteously. 

This period of Aryan influence lasting over 
•5000 years left an indelible mark in the history of 
this country. It enriched India m many ways, but 
the wars of the MAHABHARATTA marked the 
turning point in Aryan greatness. Its decline is 
marked from that period. 

(3) THE EGYPTIAN INVASION. 

It was during the Aryan decline that several 
invasions were carried out by the Egyptians who 
came as far as Kashmir & Jammu. They contin- 
ued these invasions from 2000 BC. to 1000 B.C. 
when Rameses H was the last to lead an expedit- 
ion into India. 

(4) DECLINE OF HINDUISM AND 
THE RISE OF THE NEW DOCTRINE 
OF BUDDHISM, 

The chaos, and unsettled state of affairs since 
the decline of Aryan influence and the subsequent 
foreign invasions gave birth to a revolutionary 
spirit. In 609 BC we can see the first signs of 
the change which was more marked from 561 B.C 
to 150 AD. This is distinctly known as the 
Buddhistic period, which began in 567 B.C., (the 
Jbirth date of Lord Buddha) and ended with the last 
Buddhist King Kaniska. 

As more and more of the people of India fell 
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under Buddhisiic influence, the decline of Hindu- 
ism became increasingly apparent.- Within a 
short space of time another religion Jainism found 
-ed by Prophet Mahavir made its appearance 
during the Buddhistic period, but failed to capture 
many converts. 

(5) PERSIAN INVASION. 

This period is remarkable in that it produced 
several dynasties and witnessed many important 
events. One of these important events occurred 
early in the 6th century B.C. King Darius of 
Persia gathered a strong army and invaded India 
in 620 B.C. He succeeded in overrunning Sind 
and annexed part of the Punjab, which were 
subsequently used as Imperial possessions. 

(5 a) GREEK INVASION. 

Later in 326 B.C. Alexander the Great led 
his- Macedonian, army through Afghanistan into 
India. They swept ever>*ihing before them, 
they reached Jammu and Sialkot in the North- 
Defections in the Greek army forced Alexander 

to give upiheexpcditionand retreat back to Greece. 

In 323 B.C. -Alexander passed away thereby pu|‘ 
fing an end to any more Greek hopes of conquer . 

(6) MAURYA DYNASTY. 

About this time Chandra Maurya, 
known as Chandragopia collected a strong rnn: 
arid .atl.ackcd the Greeks and Pers».ins in ' 
North of India. Successful in this venture 
.turned his attention to the Magadha Kingo*^ 
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•which had assumed great importance during the 
Buddhist period. This Kingdom now known as 
Bihar was soon overcome by Chandragupta whose 
further successes enabled him to extend his rule 
over the whole of North India down to the 
Nerbudda river in the South. 


. The Greek Ambassador Megasthenes has 
recorded his impressions of Chandragupta’s ad- 
ministration during his stay in Pataliputra (Patna). 
He was considerably impressed by the sobriety 
and industriousness of the people, the skill of the 
artisan^, and methods of arbitration. The village 
system or ‘'Panchayat*', which was responsible for 
India’s economic wealth, and divisions of society 
according to their vocations. His war council 
which dealt in detail with such departments as 
Commissariat, transport (elephant, and horse) 
The control of such services as the cavalry, in- 
fantry, navy etc; and the wide powers and respon 
-sibilities of Municipalities, each consisting of 
over 30 members. The supervision of all depart- 
ments of commerce; the Imperial services and a 
strict but equitable system of taxation. The 
number of tiny dependencies under Chandragupta 
numbered over a 100 and Viceroys responsible to 
him personally administered these dominions. 
This record of Megasthenes shows up in an excep 
-tionally favourable light, the high standard of 
organisation which was the hallmark of the Maur- 
ya Dynasty. Bindusata succeeded his father 
Chandragupta and extended his kingdom as far as 
the port of Madras. ’ ^ ‘ 
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On Bindusara’s death his son Asoka ascend- 
ed the throne and became one of the most famous 
names in history. Asoka famous^ even to this 
day for his reputation for piety, power & wisdom 
extended his rule stiil further til] it embraced the 
whole of India. Several little kingdoms existed 
in the south at that time through, acknowledging 
the suzerainity of Asoka. The most powerful of 
these was the Andhra Kingdom followed by the 
Pandyan and the Chola kingdoms. 

Asoka‘s death in 273 B.C. was the signal for 
the disruption of the Maurya Empire which even- 
tually broke up after Asoka’s sixth or seventh 
descendant. 

(7) The little kingdoms and dependencies / 
broke away from the centre and the 
dynasty in history succeeded the Mauryas. The 
KANWA DYNASTY was not strong enough to 
ensure unity. After a rule of less than fifty years 
it succumbed to the Andhra dynasty. 

" (8) THE ANDHRA DYNASTY. 

This dynasty of Telegu speaking people who 
occupied the' Deccan assumed an independen 
attitude and gradually cjttended their influence ^ 
far as Sind. Cutch and Gujerat. Their rule lasted 
over a hundred years. 

In the south the struggle for power betwef^ 
the Pandyan and Chola kingdoms culminated lo 
victory for the latter, whose kingdom flourishe , 
till the Mohammedan invasion of South India by 
Sultan Ala-u-din one of the Muslim rulers -in' 
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I4th century after the birth of Christ. AJi the 
tiny dynasties which ruled over some small seg- 
ment of India daring those historical times like 
the Sunga dynasty, the Vijayanagar kingdom, the 
Phallavas and the tiny Rajput kingdoms in Cent- 
ral India are just off shoots of the major events 
that formed a distinct channel for India’s history 
to flow through, and need not be taken into detail 
-ed account in the general outline of the most im- 
portant epochs that shaped India's destiny. 

The history of the north is more important 
during this period. Disunity followed Asoka’s 
death which encouraged marauding hosts to invade 
the country and rulers of Greek descent formed 
independent states in the Punjab that came to be 
known as Indo-Greek influence or the invasion by 
the Scythians. 

Other nomadic tribes from Central Asia swept 
down further still and established a Sakka 
Dynasty. 

(9) KUSHAN DYNASTY. 

A warrior-like section of the Chinese named 
-Yuechis invaded India, crushed the Indo-Greek 
or Scythian rule and started a new era styled the 
KUSHAN dynasty. This dynasty’s influence 
went beyond the confines of North India. It took 
in the whole of Afghanistan; Though this dynasty 
continued to function in Afghanistan, it lost its 
sway in India around the third century after the 
Birth of Christ. It is also of interest to note that 
■with the termination of the Kushan dynasty, the 
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AndhrA kingdom in the Deccan also came to 2 

close* A short period after Ka'niska’s (husnaR 

King) death a decline in Buddhism was notice- 
able. Hinduism having absorbed 'the 
Buddhism entered a period of revival called 
Hindu Rennaissance. 


(10) THE GUPTA ERA. 

Of all the above dynasties by far 
famous was the MAURYA Dynasty^ In the J 
century AD another dynasty was destined to n 
after the Kushan epoch to rival the greatness oi 
the Mauryas. Chandragupia the first conquere 
many portions of India and started the gt 
Gupta period. His successors enJargeo tlie» 
kingdom at the expense of other kingdoms sucn 
as the Sakka in the north and the dependencies 
in the south. They continued to rule in full sway 
till the 6th cenlurv AD when the Huns appeared- 
Sikandra Gupta who had to face these mvadn^ 
forces defeated them in h.s first 
they came again and over-ran the north of India 

The Huns under AtiIJa continued to Jj 

power in Europe and Asia with their strategy 
they weakened their fighting potentia r u 
many engagements and were defeated by the 
Turks. 

The Gupta dynasty began to dismtegr?te 
after this defeat at the hands of Attilla. Des 
ants and relatives broke away and ruled P- jj 
of India till the arrival of Harsha in *he 
century AD. He restored the Gupta 
some extent* and though his rule v’as extre 
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good, it did not come up to the standard of the 
Gupta rulers. His descendants saw the ultimate 
downfall of their empire towards the latter part 
of the 7th century AD. Hindu rennaisance 
reached its peak in the Gupta period, which saw 
such immortal dramatists as Kalidas during this- 
golden age of Sanskrit literature. 

(11) The MUSLIM INVASION- 

The first Muslim invasion began in 711 A. D. 
The .Arabs crossed over into Baluchistan and 
Sind, but were thrown back in their advance upon 
Rajputana. In the 10th century the wealth of 
India attracted Sabuktinin, the Sultan of Gharni, 
a province in Afghanistan. He invaded India 
and succeeded in capturing only the city of 
Peshawar. His son Mahmud of Ghazni, a man of 
determined and forceful character invaded India 
repeatedly (17 times) established a firm foothold 
in Lahore and took much plunder and booty back 
to Afghanistan. 

Even though the inhabitants of India were 
fighting among themselves they succeeded in with* 
standing the onslaughts of the Muslims for almost 
five centuries. Rajputs who put up a bitter fight 
were led by their beloved leader Prithvi Raj till 
1193 AD. They repeatedly rolled the Muslims 
back to Lahore. His death left the throne of 
Delhi vacant for the Afghan conquerors, who . 
held the reins of po%ver till 1625 AD. 

(12) THE MOGHUL PERIOD. 

After four ^bitter battles of 1519-1520-1524, 
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Shah Jchan succeeded Jehangir. He inherited, 
all the virtues of Akbar. His fame has spread 
throughout the world for boilding one of the Eight 
Wonders of the World, the TAJ MAHAL in. 
Agra. On his death the throne was occupied by 
his son Aurungzeb. 

When Aurungzeb ascended the throne he did 
little to enhance the glory of Moghul rule. In 
fact his rule was so marred with persecutions and 
repressions, that his subjects as well as his own 
children revolted against him. His accession can 
rightly be regarded as the biggest catastrophe the 
Moghul line ever suffered and which ensured the 
dissolution of Moghul rule as a power of any con* 
sequence. 

During Moghul role the Independent states 
of Surat, Bijapur, Golconda etc in the Deccan 
saw the rise of another great figure, Shivaji who 
was destined to establish Mabaratta power over 
many parts of India. The forcefnlness and spirit 
of his leadership succeeded in welding the Maratha 
people together, so that they soon became a 
strong and united nation. In the year 1694 he was 
crowned Chief of Maharastra. He died six years 
later, but he bequeathed a legacy of the Maharatta 
spirit of resistance to bis son, that Aurungzeb in 
his victorious march to the South found it extremely 
difiicult to overcome. Shivaji's successors carried 
on the wars of Independence lasting between 20 
to 25 years with the Moghuls, till they succeeded 
in imposing their own terms with the rulers in 
Delhi. The Moghul E.mpire broke itself on the- 
rise and power of Maharatta glory. 
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and the battie of Panipat in l52S, Babur Jed his 
Moghuls into India. 1526 saw the arrival of a 
new race of Muslims who were to enrich the 
country with their literature, art, language and 
ways of living. 

Babur within a few years r>f his victory over 
the Pathan (Afghan) ruler Sultan Ibrahim I'odi 
at Panipat in 1526 AD was compelled to battle 
against the Rajputs at Fatehpur-Sikri, He was 
victorious but did not long survive this success. 
His son and heir Humayan was conquered by a 
Pathan chieftain and fled the country. Humayunj 
son Akbar, a mere lad not yet in his teens fought 
and defeated the Pathan. 

Akbar came to the throne in 1556 AD, and 
richly earned the reputation of being India’s grea- 
test Muslim ruler. This great kmg combined his 
wisdom, generosity, tolerance, power and able 
statesmanship for the good of his peoples. He 
set his seal on the history of the country. It wa® 
■during his reign that Suttee (the practice of Hindu 
widows burning themselves on their husband 

funeral pyre) was forbidden; The remarriage o 
widows was sanctioned and encouraged; ybt 
marriage was banned and also the practice oi J>v 
■animal sacrifices. 

jehangir succeeded Akbar, but did not po* 
sess his father’s ability to rule wisely. Hw 
•during his time that the British received 
sion to trade and erect factories at Surat, Anme 
abad, Cambay, etc. (1613 AD). 
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Shah Jehan succeeded Jehangir. He inherited 
alJ the virtues of Akbar. His fame has spread 
throughout the world for building one of the Eight 
Wonders of the World, the TAJ MAHAL in- 
Agra. On his death the throne was occupied by 
his son Aarungzeb. 

When Aurungzeb ascended the throne he did 
little to enhance the glory of Moghul rule. In 
fact his rule was so marred with persecutions and 
repressions, that his subjects as well as his own' 
children revolted against him. His accession can 
rightly be regarded as the biggest catastrophe the 
Moghul line ever suffered and which ensured the 
dissolution of Moghul rule as a power of any con- 
sequence. 

During Moghul rule the Independent states 
of Surat, Btjapur, Golconda etc in the Deccan 
saw the rise of another great figure, Shivaji who 
•was destined to establish Maharatta power over 
many parts of India. The forcefulness and spirit 
of his leadership succeeded in welding the Maratba. 
people together, so that they soon became a 
strong and united nation. In the year 1694 he \vsls 
crowned Chief of Maharastra. He died six years 
later, but he bequeathed a legacy of the Maharatta 
spirit of resistance to bis son, that Aurungzeb in. 
his victorious march to the South found it extremely 
difficult to overcome. Shivaji's successors carried 
on the wars, of Independence lasting between 20 
to 25 years with the Moghuls, till they succeeded 
in' imposing their own terms with the rulers in 
Delhi. The Moghul Empire broke itself on the- 
rise and power of Maharatta glory. 
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The new Mahnratta kingdom sa«’ the first Peshwa 
Balaji Vtshwanath assume the reins of power.' He 
was succeeded by his son Baji Rao Who consoli- 
<lated the influence held by his father and extend- 
ed his sway. These successes enabled the 
Maharattas to form the famous Maharatta Conf- 
ederacy of Chieftains of Poona, Baroda, Gwalior, 
Indoreand Nagpur, Sostronf’ did this Confeder:icy 
become, that they ruled over a great portion of the 
eouniry for over a 100 years till the arrival of the 
British, who wrote the last chapter to their 
greatness. 

(13) THE EUROPEAN EXPEDITION* 
AND BRITISH RULE. 

We now arrive at the European invasion of 
India and the establishment of British rule. Let 
us study in detail the methods cmnloyed by them, 
as they are unique in the annals of hisior>\ l-jtvcr 
was conquest achieved through such subtle 
methods. Before we go into this study let w* 
accept as a! fact that these European adventurer* 
did not come’ all the w'ay from Europe to Indi* 
just lo protect the poor native. They came for 
trade. India in those days despite the continual 
wars and maladministrations of Aurungzeb eto 
alill posscssedsuflicient wealth to encounigc aggre’^* 
sion. 

In the beginning of the I5th century .'^D ij’* 
Portuguese found their way into India under ir>® 
guise of traders and established trade centre* f ■ 
the west coast of India in such places a< 

Coa, D.aman and Calicot, 
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They were foJIovved by the Dutch who were 
unable to compete and went further east to annex 
the East Indies, now known as the Dutch or 
Netherlands East Indies. 

In the same era (l6th century AD)jitieFrench 
built a few factories in Surat and Pondicherry and 
later extended to Chandernagore. Denmark started 
an East India Company but made noJmpression 
whatsoever. Other companies were floated such as 
the Ostend Company & the Emden Company by 
Austria and Prussia, but these met with a similar 
fate. 


In 1606 the English landed on the West coast 
and started negotiations in Masuhpatam. In 1613 
the Moghul Emperor Jehangir accorded permission 
to the English to set up factories at Ahmedabad, 
Cambay, Surat. From these they were able to 
open a fesv more trading posts at Gojo and 
Calicut. 

When Charles II of England married 
Catherine of Braganza, Bombay was handed over 
to the English as a wedding present and the 
Company operated from there for a while. 

On the East coast through the Moghul and 
native rulers' beneficence, they vsere allowed to 
establish themselves in Madras and a portion of 
Bengal and build forts to protect thew factories. 

, From >the establishment of these factories 
we perceive the next inevitable step of the erect*- 
ion of fortresses. Garrisons of troops both Eng- 
iisb and Indian were recruited* to' man these forts. 
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Clive became the first Governor in the Com- 
pany- He was placed in charge of Fort St David- 
In the five years that followed Clive amassed a 
personal fortune and added to the power and 
wealth of the Company through methods that were 
devoid of honour or honesty. He stooped to 
bribery, forgery and low intrigue'to gain his ends. 

In the year 1755, Suraj-nd-Dowla of Delhi 
attacked Fort St William in Calcutta- He impris- 
oned part of the garrison in a room* which accord 
-jng to English historical records was called the 
Black Hole of Calcutta- Because of the close con- 
finement with little or no means of ventilation, 
only a few out of the hundred odd prisoners sur- 
vived the ordeal. Clive with his infinite art of 
persuasion managed to convince Suraj-ud-Dowla 
that he was his friend, who could be trusted impli- 
citly. Having secured the trust of the Nawab 
he then set about undermining the confidence of 
the native officers in Suraj-ud-DowIa. He bribed 
them to create disaffiection with the troops and 
forged letters to get them to attack their master. 
In 1757 at Plassey he engaged Suraj-ud-Dowla in 
battle and defeated him. Though he had avowed 
nothing but friendship for the native ruler. 

He then sold large portions of kingdoms 
belonging to his one-time friends for millions of 
pounds sterling to traitors on conditions beneficial 
to himself and the Company, 

On his return to England the House of Comm- 
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Before long they had built impregnable forts in 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. Though these 
have been demolished, their names and locations 
still exist in those big cities to this day. 

In 1702 the Companies in England united and 
formed the United East India Company with a 
board of Directors in England, These Directors- 
appointed their own agents, governors and raised 
their own armies of mixed nationalities namely 
English and Indian, 

Of all these companies interested in India 
only two survived serious competition, the British 
and the French. Their policies were shrewd and 
they set out to exploit the unsettled conditions o* 
the country by aiding chieftain against chiefwfflr, 
ruler against ruler with troops and officers. This- 
sordid intriguing by the rulers and the traders at 
the expense of the independence of the country 
created an opportunity for Dupleix, the French 
Commander to decide to annex a portion of Inoi^ 
for the French- For a while his strategy in the 
field was invincible and he moved from success to 
success. The English anxious to counter this tno^ 
were at a loss to proceed till Robert Clive, 
in the Company conceived a plan and 
carried it out. In 1751, he marched on Aroot wjt 
a force of English soldiers and Indian sepoys an 
seized it. He held this against the enemy 
paved the way. for British rule. In 1760 
Coote smashed French hopes of a’Franco Empjr 
in India by defeating the French forces decisive Y 
at Wandiwash.. ’ . • • ' 
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ons challenged the fortune that he had accumul- 
^ated illegally. He managed to escape the conse- 
quences because of his services to the Company- 
He returned again as Governor. In 1774 his 
conscience getting the better of him forced him to 
commit suicide. 

He was succeeded by Warren Hastings 
whose record rivalled that of Clive. His crimes for 
which he was impeached by the House of Com- 
mons, was motivated by his lust for wealth. He 
filled the coffers of the Company with gold ‘and 
lined his own pockets, but stained its honour 
through helping Sujah-Dowla of Oudh to murder 
the Rohillas in a private war with the help of the 
Company’s soldiers for a heavy price; The coer- 
cion of the Begums of Oudh to part with their 
wealth; and in the swindling of the child . heir to 
the ruler of Bengal. The careers of these two 
men, Clive and Hastings, is dealt with in detail by 
Macaulay. Hastings ruled from l772tol785as 
GoYcrnor-General. 

Lord Cornwallis became Governor-General m 
1786. He extended the rule of the Company hy 
fighting Tippu Sultan in the Third Mysore War 
with the help of .’the Nizam of the Deccan and the 
Maharatta Confederacy. , 

The Carnatic was finally added to English 
possessions through the Marquis of Wellesley 

.fought Tippa Sultan in the Fourth Mysore Wa 
and defeated him with the assistance of theNtz® 
of the Deccan. Tippa lost his life in this eng^g 
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ment. Afjain the forces of intrigue and defection 
helped the British forces in this victory. 

The Maharaita Confederaev be^an to show 
signs of mutual distrust and jealously and engaged 
in futile quarrels. The Maharatta wars which took 
place early )n the nineteenth century ended with 
the dissolution of the Maharatta Empire in 1818. 
The Peshwas and their glory passed into the 
pages of history and the Princes became depend- 
ent ^on the goodwill and paramountcy of the 
English. 

A peace treaty was concluded with Ranjit 
Singh, nicknamed the Lion of the Punjab. This 
peace lasted for over thirty years during Ranjit’s 
life time. This great fighter formed a very power- 
ful Sikh kingdom in the Punjab, but its greatness 
was cut short following the death of this Kinj^. 

■ His successor marched against the English and 
after four bitter battles known as the First Sikh 
War in the 1885 were repulsed- Three years later 
they gathered another strong army and inflicted a 
heavy defeat on the English in the Second Sikh 
War at Chilianwala. 

The British determined to’ recapture their 
influence in the Punjab defeated the Sikhs at 
Multan and Gujerat and so annexed the 'Punjab, 
in 1849. 

Dalkoiisie’s rate started in 28^S aad 
ended in 1856. He annexed Jhansi, Nagpur, Oudh 



